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DUCATION.—To Students near London.— 
A Cambridge M.A., Graduate in Mathematical, Honours. and 
Fellow of his College, wishes to RESIDE with One or Two PUPILS 
whose house is within Five Miles of Lincoln's-inn. If his pupils would 
not require to read with him more than three hours a day, the terms 
will be ity Guineas per annum. 
Address, “ M.A.,” Post-office, Castle Rising, Norfolk. 


y ° 
DUCATION.—A Lady above Thirty Years 
of Age, is desirous to be COMPANION to a LADY, or to enter 
a Gentleman's Family as Governess, to Educate Children from Five to 
Twelve Years of Age. She understands French, Italian, and Music, 
and is a Member of the Church of England. 
Address, prepaid, “ A. 8.,"”" No. 8, Ham-street, Plymouth. 


DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, M.A., 
of Cambridge, connected with a Public School by the Sea-side, 
a limited number of Boarders, wishing to com 

number, BOARD, CLOTHE, and EDUCATE, for TWO YEARS, 
without Extras, a YOUTH, under Fourteen, for 1001, paid in Advance. 
This offer will be found advantageous to those Parents who are going 
Abroad, or who are residents in Foreign Parts. 
dress, “ A. B.,” care of Mr. Van —- Y 

lon. 


ANDGATE.—At this healthy and delightful 
watering-place, a MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A., of Oxford, 
RECEIVES SIX YOU NG GENTLEMEN, under the age of Fourteen, 
who enjoy all the comforts of home. 
For terms, address “ Rey. A. M.,” Post-office, Sandgate, Kent. 


ARGATE.--GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 

TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this is 

conducive to health. Every object of Parental solicitude is. snerely 
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NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Portsmouth. 

+ YOUNG GENTLEMEN about to enter the ROYAL NAVY are 

carefully PREPARED for passing for CADETSHIPS at the Royal Naval 

College, by Mr. THOMAS EASTMAN, I.N. (five years Naval Instractor 

_ A Majesty’ 8s Ship Excellent), in whose Establishme ent there are 
ANCIES continually occurring, from Pupils passing their Exami- 

coaa 

St. George’ s-square, Portsea. 








({ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES. 
—OSBORNE HOU BE, U ‘pper Avenue-road, St. John’ 's Wood.— 
The ar its in this E which will be c lbya 





rv? r 
"ORSAY Ss WELLINGTON.—MR. 
WALESBY is publishing, by exclusive right, the SMALLER and 

LAST EQUESTRIAN STATUETTE in BRONZE, of FIELD-MARSHALL, 

ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, modelled by the late COUNT 

D'ORSAY, especially patronized by the Great Duke himself, a few days 

before the last Waterloo Banquet, and engraved in The Illustrated Lon- 

don News of the Mth of August, 1852. 

This beautiful work may now be viewed, and early application should 
be made to secure similar copies (in Bronze), ey hich will be delivered in 
rotation according to the order of Subscriptio' 

THOMAS WALEsBY, Picture Gallery, he Wotation-giens, London. 





German Protestant Lady, having now ton completed, it may be visited 
by the Parents who applied for ‘Prospectuses to Mr. Thimm’s Library, 
88, New Bond-street, of whom also further particulars may be obtained. 
The First Term will commence on September 17, and only a limited 
number of Young Ladies will be received. 


xT + 
G ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, SURREY. 

For a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. C. M. FREIDLANDER. Religious Instruction by te 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Particular attention pai 
Classics, and special courses for Assistants to the Army. German phe 
French generally spoken. Terms, 60 and 80 guineas per annum, up to 
16 years of age; afterwards, 100 guineas. No extras except washing. 
Pupils, whose parents are abroad, are kept during the holidays at a 
moderate charge. 

For partiodans address Dr. FRIEDLANDER, Grove House, 
Larkhall! Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS—ELISHA 


MANDER, Photographic Frame and Case Manufacturer, respect- 
fully invites the attention of Artists to his stock of Frames, Cases, 
Plates, Apparatus, Chemicals, &¢., which will be found of superior 
quality, and as low in price as at any house in the » kingdom. 

Please note the address, 360, S lane, Bir 




















— and = + me seeks by every 
suggest to pro and h 

to the — of th those intrusted to his care. 

on app! 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &e— 

In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India poe oe The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
‘have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 
For further information address, “ The Rev. A. Z.,” Church Association, 

Southampton-street, London. 


and in all cases vaeee 
References, &c. forwarded 





JEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—ALL THE 
BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; 
and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and up- 
wards. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New 
Oxford-street. 


HEAP BOOKS.—C. E. MUDIE’S LIST of 

RECENT WORKS removed from his Library in good condition, 

and offered at Low PRICES FOR CASH, may be obtained, 7 application, 

at 510, New Oxford-street; 20, Museum-street; and 28, U Jpper King- 
street, Bl bury-square. 








DDISCOMBE, HAILEYBURY, &c.—A 


Graduate, resident at Blackheath, receives into his family a 
limited number of PUPILS to prepare for Appointments in Her Ma- 
jesty’s and the Honourable East India Company's service, or the 
Universities. 

course of instruction embraces all the branches which enter into 
a thoro preparation for such destinations, and is conducted by the 
Principal, assisted by a resident Tutor of ability, and several Masters of 
eminence. Terms 120. per annum. 

Address to “K. M. A. W., No. 273," Critic Office. 


Cr annem, ACADEMY, conducted by Mr. 

ee BARBER, M. ra P., assisted by experienced resident Masters. 

~four t Guineas per annum. The chief objects of 

due i Eatabliahenent ar to ensure a Scriptural and useful Education under 

efficient Masters, to promote the Physical as well as the Moral and 

—— Devel ent of the Pupils; to include under one charge 

every € and to provide great domestic comforts at the same 

table wit the Principal and Mrs. Barber. Accommodation for Fifty 
— 

ie gone containing ,Course of Instruction, References, and 

iy be obtained from Catterick. 











re 
RENCH ACQUIRED asonthe CONTINENT, 
at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD'S ABLISHMENT, for a 
select number of YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German 
and a Governesses reside in the house. The best instruction to 
be had in Singing, Italian, Piano, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms 
moderate. The quarter to commence on entrance. References may be 
male to the Ven. Arciideacon of Coventry; the Rev. J. Moulte, Rector 
of Rugby; the Very Rev. Dean of Carlisle; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
Head Master of the Shrewsbury School; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of 
Leamington; the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea; and the Rey, F. Chalmers, Rector of Beckenham, 
Kent, and Chaplain 1 the Earl of Carnwuath. 
Address, Bilton-road, Rugby. 


DUCATION.—Long Established Training 
and Finishing SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, 
beautifully situated in the immediate vicinity of the Parks ; conducted 
bya W idow Lady and her Daughter, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses, Two Classical Visiting Tutors, Occasional Lec- 
turers, and Nine Talented Professors. Warm and Cold Baths for the 
use.of the pupils, who are also attended to an “ia oe Riding School, 
desired. Terms graduated, according to age and uirements, from 
@0 to 120 oe per annum.—A GOVERNESS PU *P ML RE QUIRED, 
upon half the regular terms, and an appointment guaranteed when 
‘duly qualificd.—References to Clergymen and others. 
‘Apply by letter (prepaid), with real name and address, “ Delta,” 
Mr. West, 2, Upper Baker-street, Regent's Park. 














X ‘ ¢ ° 
I ANGUAGES.—Hamiltonian System.— 
4 “A pupil will acquire more in five or six weeks on this system 
than in two years on the old."—Westminster Review. 

“This system of instruction is the greatest improvement of the age.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL continues, assisted by poo ape and Foreign Pro- 
fessors, to give LESSONS in the FRENCH, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Hebrew LANGUAGES. Families and Schools attended on 
moderate terms. Distance no object. Translations from and into all 
languages. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, 355, Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and 
Regent-street. 


a ~ x 
EPUCATION BY THE SEA-SIDE.— 

. WESTON -PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON HOUSE, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.—The Rev. Joseph Hopkins, 
asaisted by the abiest Masters, continues to receive a limited number of 
of Young © for the purpose of imparting to them a Finished, 
Commercial, and Mathematical Education. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ho; vata Ye bestow careful and constant attention on the 
health and domestic comfort of those who are entrusted to their charge ; 
and watch, wi ith prayerful solicitude, over their religious as well as their 


Wellington H besides les being well situated, ventilated, and ee 
modious, is very convenient for sea bathir , offers the ad 











JTEWSPAPER PROPERT Y.—To be 
DISPOSED OF by Private Contract, an OLD ESTABLISHED 
NEWSPAPER, with a very desirable PRINTING BUSINESS, Stock of 
Type, Presses, ke., in one of the Midland Counties. The above offers a 
very eligible and safe opportunity for investment of Capital; and 
farther Particulars may be known on application by Letter, addres 
to “D. G. P.." care of Messrs. BATTY and Co., Wholesale Stationers, 
174, Aldersgate-street, London. 





KEYWORTH, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
i | ‘O be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. J. M 
POTT, at the GEORGE THE FOURTH ton, in Nottingham, on 

THURSDAY the SEVENTH day of OCTOBER, 1852, at Four o'clock 
precisely, subject to such conditions as will be then produced. All that 
the ADVOWSON and NEXT PRESENTATION to the LIVING of 
KEYWORTH, in the county of Nottingham, of the annuai value of about 
4301. per annum, arising from 282 acres of arable meadow and pasture 
land, situate at Keyworth at aforesaid, and at Normanton on the 
Woulds, in the county of Nottingham, now in the tenure of William 
Shaw and others. There is an invested and accumulating fund of 
1,200/. which will belong to the purchaser for the purpose of rebuilding 
or repairing the parsonage house and improving the living. The popu- 
lation of the parish is small, and the age of the present incumbent about 
eighty-three. Keyworth is distant from Nottingham about six miles, 
Loug’:borough nine, Melton ten, and Newark fifteen. All good market 
towns. 

For further particulars apply to J. PARKINSON, Esq., Ley-fields, near 
Ollerton, or to Messrs. FREETH, RAWSON and BROWNE, Solicitors, 
Nottingham, 


HE BRITISH ALMANACand COMPANION 
- to the ALMANAC, or Year-book of General Information for 
1853, will be published on Thursday, November 18th. 
*4* It is particularly requested that all advertisements or bills be 
sent to the publisher, 90, Fleet-street, on or before the 16th of October 
next 














London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street. 


ES TROIS ANGES, Valses Brillantes, by 


4 LIMA LA'MERT, just published, beautifully illustrated in colours, 


by BRANDARD, price 4s. 

JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent- street, ana all Mesic Sellers. 
PARocuia L PSALMOI vy ; a Collection . of 

Ancient and Modern Tunes, Hymns for perticular Occasions, 
favourite Responses to the Commandments, Single and Double Chants 
with Directions for Chanting and adapting Words to the different Tunes 
for the Pianoforte or Organ. By JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. 
Cathedral. Price 5s. 

CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, and 

167, North-street, Brighton. 








SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
Just published, ag ~ ., elegantly et Ls cloth, complete in 
e Vi olume, royal 8 a 
HE SONGS “OF SCO’ TLAN YD WITHOUT 
WORDS. The Airs have all been Re-arranged for the Pianoforte 
by J.T. SURENNE, the Editor of the Work. The Volume is preceded 
by an Introductory Dissertation, written by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAH AM, together with a C. atalogue of all ‘the Ancient Manuscripts, 
and of the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. The work 
is also published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. Each number contains 
Twenty-five Airs. 
Woop & Co., Edinburgh, Giasgow, and Aberdeen. OLIVER & Born; 
NOVELLO, Dean-street ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 


A New Edition of the DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND, 
IATONIC FLUTE.— By Royal Letters 


Patent.—The superiority of this instrument, in every respect, is 
fully attested by numerous Professors, ineInding Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Flutist to Her Mafesty. Testimonials and full particulars forwarded 
free. Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 








— and is immediately contiguous to the best roads Ste 
alk: 

eston-super-Mare has long been celebrated as a place most favour- 
able to the health and vigour of the young : is accessible from the 
Western, south-western, and midland counties, and the principatity of 
Wales, and Ireland; while it is within a few hours’ ride of the metro- 
polis, by the Great hep and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 
Au Articled Pupil is desired. 





A LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street, No connexion with any other Houge of the same 
name, 





Paul's | 





‘THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 

of 1853.—Exhibitors are respectfully informed that it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government to INTRODUCE in the ENSUING 
SESSION of PARLIAMENT, a BILL similar in its Provisions to the 
Designs Act of 14 Vict. cap. 8 to protect from piracy persons exhibiting 
new inventions. 

The LONDON OFFICE of the EXHIBITION will henceforth be at the 
SocikETY of ARTS, Adelphi; the Council of that body having kindly 
placed a portion of their house at the disposal of the Committee for this 

Uurpose. 

Communications can be addressed either to Mr. G. ¥. DUNCOMBE, 
the London Agent of the Exhibition, or tu the andorsigno. 

By Order of the Committee, 
3, Upper Merrion-street, C. P. RONEY, Secretary- 

Dublin, 22nd September, 1852. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 
Park, are OPEN DAILY. The first Living Specimen of Cnorro- 
POTAMUS ever seen in Europe is now added to the Collection. All 
= are admitted to Mr. Gould’s HUMMING BIRDS, without extra 
charge. 








Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 


rir r + , 

OOKKEEPING.—KAIN’S SYSTEM.— 

A FowurtH EDITION of this Work, as applicable to Solicitors, 

is now ready, and may be had of the Author, at his Offices, 8, Brown- 

low-street, Holborn. The same system is equally applicable to any 
mercantile pursuit, and will be found most efficacious and simple. 











NATIONAL as oe SANCTUARY, 
ESTMINSTER. 
Just published price Is.. in cloth lim: 


THE CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
THE COLONIES “OR GREAT BRITAIN. 


Part L, Europe, Asia, Africa. Price, per dozen, Is. 4d. 





JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6¢. ; or by post, 3s., contains :—A Basket 
of Autumnal Fruit.—Clough Fionn; or, the Stone of Destiny. By the 
O'Hara Family. Chapters VII., VIIL.—October. By Mortimer Collins, 
—Heroes, Ancient and Modern. No. II. Scipio Africanus the Elder - 
and Arthur Duke of Wellington. With Plans.—Our Portrait Gallery. 
No. LXVIIL James Sheridan Knowles. With an Etching.—A Flying 
Shot at the United States. By Fitzgunne. Second Round.—Sir Jasper 
Carew, Knt. Chapter X.—The New Edition of Miss Strickland’s 
“Lives of the Queens of England.”—A Night in the Fine Arts’ Court 
of our National Exhibition.—Euthanasia.—Critics in Council. By 
Anthony Poplar.—The Duke of Wellington 
Dublin: JAMES McGLASIHAN, 50, U pper Sackville-stre et. Wu. S. Orr 
and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. JOHN MENZIEs, 





Edinburgh. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


for OCTOBER, price One Shilling, contains :— 
The Lucky Penny. By the Editor. 
The Captive Chiefs of Mount Lebanon. By Col. E. Napier. 
A Letter from Ireland, in Sept. 1852. By Mrs. 5. C. Hall. 
Annie Orme, by the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 
Lady Montefiore’s Visit to Jerusalem, &. &c. 
Also, TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
London: Virtue, HALL, and VirTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE ART-JOURNAL, for October, contains 


Two Engravings from Pictures in the Vernon Gallery :—THE 
TIRED SOLDIER, after F. Goodall; and Cuprmp Bowunp, after T.- 
STOTHUARD, R.A. Geef's FAITHFUL MESSENGER is the subject of 
another Engraving from modern Sculptured Works. 

Among the literary contents of this Part will be found: Decorative 
Art analytically considered—Chinese Porcelain—The Great Masters of 
Art, Engene Le Sueur—On the Embellishment of Public Buildings— 
Rios Middle-age Art—Pilgrimages to English Shrines, by Mrs. S. 

. Hall—Domestiec “Manners of the English during the Middle Ages, br 
T. Wright, F.S.A.—The British Association, by Professor Hunt—The 
Arts in Stockholm, by Frederika Bremer—The Progress of Art-Manu- 
facture, &e. &c. Several of these papers are numerously illustrated 
with Woodcuts. 

VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 








This day, price 
JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. No. V. (October.) 
CONTENTS. 
Hates and in France. 


Kk ITTO’S 






iospels. 
The Rephs rim. 
The Greek Vulgate. 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Acts of Andrew and Matthias. 
The Cherubim. 
God or Man. 
Notices of Eooks, Correspondence, Contemporary Literature, 
ligence. 
ROBERT B. BLACKADER, 13, Paternoster-row ; and SAMUEL BAGSTER 
and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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Intel- 





a ast published, with J Additions | to the "present peri period, 1862 
HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing te most 
recent Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of 
Australia, Ne ~ Zealand, &c. Also, are now read ly. 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 
21 inch wate at greatly reduced prices.—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 
New Edacion, price, 31 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s., 14 Maps, &s., _ 
RUCHLEY’S FAMILY and SCHOOL 
ATLASES.—These valuable Atlases have been constructed ferthe 
use of Public Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved in 
a bold and clear style, the names of the principal places only being 
given, and from their excellence have been honoured by being selected 
for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family. 
World 8 feet 6 inches, Europe 7 foal England 7 feet, on rollers, 25¢., 
RUCHLEY’S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE, 
Globular World, and See for the use of Colleges, S-hools 
and Private Families, or easy r ce to the library or ceunting-house 









These noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the princip’,s 
eee and physical features being shown, and are the la t maps pays 
lished 

G. F, CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, Floct-street. 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


From the commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 

20 Vols. crown 8vo., with a copious Index, price 67. 

14 Vols. large 8vo., elegant! printed on superfine paper, 

embellished with Portraits (Li y Edition), £10 10s. 

“There is no book extant that treats so well of the period, to the 
ilustration of which Mr. Alison's labours have been devoted. It ex- 
hibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable industry, and 
vast power. Few men living could have done greater justice to the 
subject.”—The Times. 

“His work forms a magnificent portal to the Present; it contains a 
hey to the strange characters which the passions of men are now writ- 
ing upon the earth—those hier hics of which the writers them- 
selver know not the meaning.” — in University Magazine. 


Il, 
Atlas to the History of Europe, con- 
structed under the direction of Sir A. Alison, by A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
109 Engravings on Steel, coloured. 
In crown 8vo. price £212 6 
In demy 8vo., uniform with “ Library ‘Edition ” of the History 330 





Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, 
~ - Use of Schools and Young Persons, 4th Edition, bound, 
& 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELT’S 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Firta and CaeaPrer Epition, 1 Vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 





MEMOIRS OF 
THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 


Including numerous curious particulars il'ustrative of the 
Secret History of the Courts of France, Russra and GERMANY, 
written by herself, and Edited by her Grandson, the COUNT 
DE MONTBRISON. 3 Vols. 3ls. 6d, 





The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
By Miss PARDOE. 3 Vols. with Fine Portraits. 42s, 


“A work of high literary and historical merit, penneading 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest,” 
John Bull. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; | ¢ 
Or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes 
from Courts of Justice. 


By PETER BURKE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 Vols. 2ls. 





THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE; 


And their Testimony to Holy Writ. 


A Popular Manual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 108. 6d. 





Col. LANDMANN’S ADVENTURES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


2 Vols., 21s. 

Among the anecdotes in these volumes will be found 
notices of King George IIL, the Dukes of Kent, Cumber- 
land, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles | 


Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain | 


Grose, &e. 


“A highly entertaining book—full of interest and amuse- 
ment.”—John Bull, 
— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


UNCLE WALTER. By Mrs. Trollope. | 


3 Vols. (Just ready.) 





ANNETTE: a Tale. 


With a Memoir of the Author (W. sy ¥ Gaacen), by the Hon. 
Sir T, N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 Vo 





FANNY DENNISON. 
A Novel. 3 Vols. 





HELEN TALBOT. 
By Miss PENNEFATHER. 3 Vols. 
“ A charming novel.”—Obdserver. 
“ The work of a refined and delicate pen.”—The Critic. 





THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
By the Author of “The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 3 Vols 





Also, just ready, in 3 Vols., 
THE KINNEABS: a Scottish Story. | 


| 








lished, 
[HE ADVOCATE; HIS TRAINING, 
PRACTICE, RIGHTS, and DUTIES. By EDWARD W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. cated, by permission, to Lord Denman. 
Large 8vo. Vol. I. price 15s. cloth. 
The following are the Contents 7 ~ volume: 


1. Introduction 20. Practice in Chambers 
2. Capacities ' 91. The Inns of Court 

3. Natural Qualifications | 22. Student Life in the Temple 
4. Physical Qualifications 23. The Call 

5, Mental Qualifications 24. Reflection 

6. Pecuniary Resources 25. Choice of a Circuit 

7. Will and Courage 26. The Circuit 

8 The Trainin, of th the Advocate | 27. Practice in Chambers 
9. Moral Training 28. Cases for Opinion 

10. Practical Morals 29. Advising on Evidence 
11. Intellectual Training | 30. Reading a Brief 





12. How to Study | 31. Consultations 

13. How to read 32. The Practice of the Courts 
14. What to read 33. The Examination-in-Chief 
15, Studies for Information 34. Cross-Examination 

16. Studies that educate 35, Re-examination 

17. Professional Studies 36. The Defence 

18. Physical Training | 37. The Reply. 


19. The Art of Speaking 

N.B. This work is designed to describe minutely the Practice of 

Advoeacy, and for Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 
OPLNIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The work evinces considerable vivacity; but the simplicity with 
which the author conveys his advice, and the earnest and dignified tone 
which pervades it throughout, its main —The 
Globe. 

“A remarkable producti 4, which, of ceuteiniad 
with any ability com; g = evinced the initial volume, 

2 4 “See position my standard authority in 
literature. The comer has deaipanty qualified himself for the com- 
position of the work by those protracted studies and laborious 
researches, and various and extended practice, which could alone 
enable him to pronounce] upon the subject-matter in hand with any 
degree of judgment."—The Sun. 

“Such a work as our author's, is of great importance in the present 
state of the profession. In its pleasingly bape yo oly E the we ome 
student will find seasonable advice, the result 
valuable instruction, rendered doubly effective ‘yap apt ta istration. It 
is equally useful to the youth, the student, an —The 
Britanma. 

“The treatise is just what it professes to be, and what it should be. 
It is full of sound advice fer t ee of a man who intends to 
make the bar his profession. The ‘ormation presented to the student 
is marked by strong common sense, and none of it is second-hand. 
Mr. Cox writes from experience."—The Atlas. 

“It must not be supposed that the value of the volume is confined to 
those who actually stand in need of the advice which it contains; there 
is much that cannot fail to interest the ordinary reader, especially since 
the natural dryness of the subject is abundantly relieved by the lively 
and often humorous style in which it is treated.’ ‘—The John Bull. 

“ A finely-written treatise." —W —_ 

London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, x-street, Strand. 


(THE NEW LAWS OF THIS SESSION, 1852. 
THE LAW REFORMS. 
——é€- important New Laws of the Session, are already 
ublished, and — mag seek as soon as possible. 


THE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1852. By 
| WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In continuation of 
“ The Practical Statutes for 1850 and 1851,” already published. 

N.B.—This work gives all the Statutes ever required by the Lawyer, 
with Notes and copious Index, in a convenient size for the pocket or 
bag, omitting 3, the Irish, - Colonial, and Supply Statutes. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, half-bow: 

N.B.—The Sy mate for 1850 and 11851 may still be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE MILITIA ACT, with all the Statutes incor- 
porated with it, Notes, Forms, end Index. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Duties of Magistrates,” “ The 
Supplement to Burn and Archbold,” &c. &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 
15 Vict. c. 24), with a and Forms of Attestation’ Clauses. 

y G. 8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price ls. sewn. 

THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 

BS Viet. @ Cy 24, contained in the Third Edition of 











} ( Notes, &c., is 
ALLNUTT eCriCE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. B: 


G. 8 ALLNU TT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 15s. cloth, 17s. half- 


bound. 

THE COUNTY COURTS IMPROVEMENT ACT 
(15 & 16 Vict. c. 54.) By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN a 
Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. With Notes and Index, and a Digest of all 
the Cases decided since the Fourth Edition of “Cox and Lloyd's 

County Courts Practice " was published ; including also the City of 
London Small Debts Extension Act (15 Vict. c. Lxxvii.) Price 3s. sewn. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

N.B.—This will also be added to the Fourth Edition of Cox ieee s 
aed of the County Courts, without increase of charge. 


clo’ 
THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, with the 

subsequent Statutes relating to Hi “y= the Cases, decided to Easter 

Term, 1852, the Forms, and id Practical otes. By WILLIAM FOOTE, 

Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 12s, half-bound, 13s. bound. 
THE ADVOCATE: his Training, Practice, Rights, 

and Duties. By EDWARD W. COX, E Ww. 

by permission, to Lord Denman. Vol. "t large 8vo. an 15s, ia cloth, 

17s. half-bound. 

N.B.—This is designed - et use of Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 

RLY READY, 


THE COMMON TAW PROCEDURE ACT. By 








| R. MALCOLM KERR, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the “ Abscond- 


ing Debtors Arrest Act,” &e. ; with all the necessary Forms, Practical 
Instructions, Notes and Index. It will contain also a complete description 
of an Action at Law as it will be under the new procedure, from its 
commencement to its conclusion, with all the forms to be used in it. In 
1 vol. cloth. 


THE CHANCERY REFORM ACTS, complete, with 
Notes, Forms, and Index. By OWEN TU DOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ Leading Cases in Equity,” &c. In 1 vol. cloth, about 7s. 6d. 


THE COPYHOLD ‘ENFRANCHISEMENT ACT, 


with Practical Notes and Instructions. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, about 69. 


N THE PREss, 

THE PRACTICAL STATUTES for 1849, with 
Notes of all the cases decided upon their Construction, and a copious 
Index, omitting all the repealed Statutes and Parts of Statutes. By 
C.J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Law of 
Master and Servant.” In 1 vol. cloth. 

N.B.—This volume will comprise the New Bankruptcy Act, the second 
Winding-up Act, with all the cases that have been decided upon them. 
London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 
K PENCILS.—A new kind of ever-pointed Pencil in wood, lined 
throughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled to the 
point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrivance ; is more economical 
than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as H “senha in 
these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil oe 
as at — ready to be refilled, and this is required only at Fie 
intervals. 

Prepared and sold by the Proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS, 54, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London. Sold by all Stationers. 
Also, STEPHENS'S ORIGINAL DYES, for Remy A Common Deal 
to imitate Oak, Mahogany, or Satin-wood co! ens of 
the effects of these Dyes, the public is por te to the Woodwork of the 
Great Exhibition, and particularly the Entrance Doors, which were 
coloured with the Stains invented and manufactured by HENRY 
STEPHENS, of 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, who 2a © 
the workmen both Stain and Varnish, and who was the first Yam te 
introduce and call the attention of the public to this means of ae 
Wood, so as to bring forth the orname: fect of 
and thus save the expense of artificial aiaetion. These Stains Sete oeekes 
used extensively as a colour in the fashionable mode of em 
-frames by leather embossment, by means of which a rich 
autiful finish is given. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road 














NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC AND TO 
BOOKSELLERS. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin & the White Slave. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, it is respectfully an. 


nounced that the New Eprrions of Popular Illustrated 
Works are NOW READY for delivery. 
—_—_ 
oe AND UNABRIDGED EDITIONS. 


New Editions of th Novel 
illustrative of pe in the nme oy bony he yee of America. ” 


Uncle Tom’s _ Cabin, By Mrs. HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE; 


The White Slave. By R. HILDRETH, Esq., 
Uniformly and beautifully printed, handsomely and strongiy bound 
in cot 6 6d. each; eb wrapper, 2s.; and each illustrated with 

juperb Engravings on Tinted Paper. 


cena Incram Cooke and Co., 227, Strand. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


VOLUME FOR OCTOBER. 


Madame I Pfeiffer’s Visit to the ) Holy 
LAND, EGYPT, and Italy. Crown 8vo., 
bellked with rated Library: Engravings, and g Vaame a aioe 
it respects 
with “A Woman's JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD;” and “A VISIT 
+e — AND THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH,” by the same Popular 
uthoress. 








In a few days will be published, in 2 Vols., demy 8vo., about 400 pages. 
with numerous vings, 6s. per volume, uniform wi 
Pi nie ” “Our IRON ADS,” and “THE COLONIES OF 

USTRA! 
AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


The Duke of of Wellington the Commander- 
By J. UELER, Esq., 
fe. Tw of The ih Gai Hapa whe ent 
0 jumes iit, price 

The First Volume sous ol ao ecmnat eeoels. 
ee SS Campaign of 1814. a 
the of the Netherlands to the close of the Duke's Life. 
Illustrations, from Drawings by Lieut.-Colonel Luard, taken ae 
the Duke's Campaigns, convey the most accurate Views of the scenes 
of his exploits, together with 8 Sketches of Battles, and also Portraits of 
the British Generals and Field-Marshals who occupy the most distin - 

ed places in the history of the lamented Duke's career. 








Early in October, in clear legible type for Railway Readers, price ls. 
post 8vo., in elegant wrapper, 
AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
The Duke of Wellington, Embracing his 


MILITARY and POLITICAL CAREER. 





Now ready, 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Portrait of Wellington at Waterloo. 


“Up, GUARDS! AND AT THEM.” 
Painted by Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE; mugueatoy W. BROMLEY. 
Length, 3ft. Sin. by 2ft. 4in. 


London: Ineram, Cooke and eo, 21, Strand. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>—— 
NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of *‘ The Bachelor of the Albany.’ 
Tus Day, to be had at all the Libraries, 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT: 
Or, The Coming Man. 
A Novel. By M. W. SAVAGE, 


Author of “‘The Bachelor of the Albany,” “My Uncle the 
Curate,” &c. 3 Vols., post 8vo. 





2 Vols., post 8vo., cloth, 2ls., 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


Author of “ Adventures in the Libyan Desert,” “Two Years’ 
Reridence in a Levantine Family,” &c. (Now ready. 





PALISSY THE POTTER. 
2 Vols. post 8vo., cloth, 18s., 


The LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, 
Of Saintes, 

His Labours and Discoveri¢s in Art and Science ; with an 
Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and I)lustrative Selec- 
tions from his works. 

By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ How to Make Home Unhealthy,” &c., 


Forming the New Volumes of — and Hall’s Series 
of Original W: (Now ready. 


Cueap Eprrion. | Vol., small 8yo., cloth, 7s., 
ALTON LOCKE: Tailor and Poet. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Taiap Eprrion. (Now ready. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. AND F. G. CASH, 


(SUCCESSORS TO C. GILPIN), 
5, BISHOPSGATE. 





Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


The Letters of Richard Reynolds, 
with a Memoir of his Life. sy his Grand. daughter, 
HANNAH MARY RATHBONE. Enriched with a fine 
Portrait engraved by Bellin. 

“In a spirit of reverence alike earnest and tender, Mrs. Rathbone has 
traced the few incidents which marked the life of this good man, and 
filled up the character by his correspondence. . . « The tone in 
which she has executed her task is unexceptionable.”"—Atheneum, 


Royal 18mo., cloth extra, price 5s. 6d. 


Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. 
By Mrs. T. dD. CREWDSON. Illustrated with 12 highly 
finished Engravings, from designs by Anelay. 

“This is a charming little volume, of excellent moral and religious 

tendency, and eminently fitted to call forth the mental energy of young 

ple, and to direct it to a wise and profitable result. The pictorial 
Illustrations are exquisitely beautiful.”"—Evangelical Magazine. 


18mo., price Is. 
Memorial of the late Rev. Rowland 


Hill. Chiefly consisting of Anecdotes illustrative of his | 


character and labours. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. 
“Mr. Sherman has done worthily by his great and never-to-be-for- 
gotten predecessor, Mr. Hill, in presenting this interesting little compend 
of the man of God, and the striking things that issued from his lips.” — 
Christian Witness. 
16mo., cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 


A Kiss for a Blow. A Collection of 
Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent quar- 
relling. By H. C. WRIGHT. A new edition, beautifully 
illustrated with eight woodcuts, from drawings by H 
Anelay. 

“Of this little book it is impossible to speak too highly—it is the 
reflex of the spirit of childhood, full of tenderness, pity, and love. We 
wish that all children could imbibe its spirit, then, indeed, would the 


«world be happier and better." —Mary Howitt. 


Post 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


Memoir of the late William Allen, 
F.R.S. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel. 
“A character at once so devout and humble, so just and generons, 
in a word, so truly great, seldom, indeed, does it fall to the lot of the 
»iographer to delineate.”—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


The Prize Essay on the Use and 
Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in Health and 
Disease. By W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

“We have now to congratulate the donor and the public on having 
obtained an essay from one of the most eminent physiologists.”— 
Nonconformisl. 

Post 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 


Reformatory Schools for the Chil- 
dren of the Perishing and Dengarcus Classes, 
and for Juvenile Offenders. By MARY CARPENTER. 

* An earnest and well-written book." — Weekly Dispatch. 


Carefully collected, and done up neatly in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Works of Elihu Burritt. 


“In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the blacksmith of 
Massachusetts, there is a high philosophy and philanthropy genuine 
aud pure. His sympathies are universal, his aspirations are for the 
happiness of all, and his writings are nervous, terse, and vigorous.” — 
London Telegraph. 


Two vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


Memoirs of the War of Indepen- 
dence in Hungary. By General KLAPKA, late 
Secretary at War to the Hungarian Commonwealth, and 
Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. 

“This is one of the most extraordinary narratives of great and extra- 
ordinary military events that has ever appeared. “—Liverpool Mercury. 


Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. 


Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. 
Illustrating the late important and deeply interesting 
events in Italy, and containing Mazzini’s Oration on the 
Death of the Brothers Bandiera ; Letter to M. De Tocqueville, 
and M. De Falloux, &c. By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

“ We fearlessly assert that there is no living writer of English to be 
compared with Mazzini in the rarest and most precious charac- 
teristics of original genius.”—Daily News. 

“Always dignified in tone, often singularly eloquent."—Ezaminer, 
October 19th. 

New edition, fep. 8vo., price 1s. 6d, 


Roger Miller; or, Heroism in Humble Life: 
a Narrative. By GEORGE ORME. 
“A more worthy, diligent, kind, and useful person cannot be found 
in the whole circle of those who are engaged in the service of the 
poorer classes.”"—LORD ASHLEY. 


Fourth edition, price 1s. 


Voices from the Crowd. Revised, with 
additional Poems By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
“ Bold and energetic—full of high thoughts and manly aspirations." — 
Chambers's Journa!, 
Post 8vo., price 5s. 


Legends of the Isles, and other 
Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 

“ Finer specimens of elevated lyrical poetry have not appeared since 
Campbell produced his inimitable war odes. They are highly original 
in conception, and have an easy strength and felicity of expression that 
are seldom seen in modern poetry."”—-Chambers's Journal 


Foolscap 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


The Law of Kindness. Six Chapters. 
1, The Law of Kindness—Introductory—2. The Law of 
Kindness in the Family—3. The Law of Kindness in the 

hool—4. The Law of Kindness in the Church -5. The 
Law of Kindness in the Commonwealth—6. The Law of 
Kindness to other nations and the Heathen, By the Rev. 
THOMAS PYNE. 


“We shall rejoice to hear that it is extensively circulated.”—Standard 
of Freedom. 








TO PATRONS OF ART. 
SXQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 
4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them iu the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three hoquets. Flowers—one group. 
“gs I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
Rive 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 
stamps. 











ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Mustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth’s Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 








TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 


r Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor | 


the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two | 


of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctie Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castl Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 








card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three | 





of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s. 6d. 
FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillir 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 








HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 


strongly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY- 


or above is taken they will be sent | 


ING and other WRITING INKS, contained in the registered clean | 


conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers, &c. 

Sold by SKIPPER and EAST, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WiLson and Son, 
Cheapside; WM. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; BAILY, BROTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
W. S. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court; 
JNO. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 








HOPE AND CO.’S 
LIST FOR OCTOBER. 





I. 
The History of the Holy Military 
Sovereign Order of St. John o Jerusalem, 
Knights Hospitallers, Knights Templars, Knights of Rhodes, 
and Knights of Malta. By JOHN TAAFFE, Knight Com- 
mander of the Order. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and IL, price 
2s. 642. each, 


Il. 

The Vicarage of Elwood: a Tale. By 
EMMA AUGUSTA BRIDGES. In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. This 
beautiful story is ready this day at the Libraries. 


m1. 

Historical Parallels between all the 
great Ancient and Modern Military Com- 
manders, and Arthur Duke of Wellington. By 
a Peninsula and Waterloo Officer. Vol. I. shortiy. This 
work has been in preparation for years, and will form a 
valuable addition to every library. 


Iv. 
Dedicated by permission to the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Manchester, 


The Village School Reading Book, 
3y the Author of “ The Village School Mistress’s Assistant.” 
Price 1s, 6d. 


The Village School Mistress’s As- 


sistant. Price ls. 6d. 


VI. 

The Sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 
A Prize Essay on the First Clause of the Sixth Article of the 
Church of England. Dedicated by permission to the Rev. 
HENRY JENKYNS, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Durham. By RICHARD GLOVER, Licentiate in 
Theology at Durham, and Curate of Folkestone. Price Is. 


| This Essay obtained the Barry Scholarship, the first theo- 
| logical prize in the University of Durham. 


booksellers and stationers in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 


executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 





TATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 


7 Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on | 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, good Cream- | 


laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, ls. 9d.; thick 


Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Official | 


ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, ls. and 1s. 6d. per pound; best ditto, 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Scribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolseap, 8s. 6d. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, ls. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. per 
gross; the best Magnum Bonums, 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve holders 


included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolscap, 10s. 6d. and | 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black 


Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, ls. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, Is. ; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and Is. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallie Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALES AND BARON 
4 LIEBIG. Although not in the habit of replying to anonymous 
advertisements, and although they cannot condescend to answer some 
of a very discreditable nature to the parties concerned, Messrs. ALLSOPP 
and SONS are compelled to take notice of an announcement headed 
with the name of Professor LIEBIG, to which an invidious publicity 
has been given. Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS regret this necessity, as 
they have reason to suppose that advertisement has emanated from an 
unworthy jealousy on the part of those who should rather have shown 
gratitude for the labour and expense which Messrs. ALLSOPP and 
SONS have not spared to remove the otherwise ruinous prejudice im- 
pending over the Pale and Bitter Ales of this country, from the mistake 
of a French chemist. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS would now call the attention of the 
public to the following points :— 

That the original letters of BARON LIEBIG is addressed to Mr. 
HENRY ALLSOPP, individually :— 

















That he therein intimates that he had been applied to by Mr. HENRY | 


ALLSOPP on the subject, and that his opinion had been requested, of 
course, for publication by that gentleman : 

That he therein acknowledges the receipt of samples of ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALES, from the London bottlers, as well as other samples of the 
same, sent to him direct, by private friends. On these he, specifically, 
founds the opinion reported by him to Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP in that 
letter—the general mention of the Burton brewers being incidental :-— 

Thus, then, the letter of BARON LIEBIG, having been written for 
Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS, and sent to Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP, on 
the subject of Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS’ ALES, they, having, as 
they had, BARON LIEBIG’S authority to do so, were fully entitled to 
yublish it. 

: Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS consider it not unnecessary to add, that 
their intercourse with BARON LIEBIG is of some duration; they 
having frequently consulted the learned Professor on certain processes 
of brewing. And they are confident, therefore, that this last letter, 
anonymously issued, must either have been greatly mutilated previously 
to publication, or that it could only have been sent in reply to some 
wrong impression conveyed to that eminent man in respect to an 
alleged undue publicity given te his opinions. 

Burton-upon-Trent, August 25, 1852. 

PROFESSOR LIEBIG'’S OPINION OF ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale, sent to me, afforded me another 
opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. 1 am myself an 
admirer of this beverage, and my own expertence enables me to recommend 
it, in accordance with the opinion of the most eminent English phy- 
sicians, as a very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general 
beverage both for the invalid and the robust.” 

“ Giessen, May 6, 1852.” “Justus LiIeBIG.” 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALES. BARON LIEBIG ON CERTAIN RECENT 

ANONYMOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have great satisfaction in being enabled 
to publish the following extract of a Letter, just received, dated 
Munich, 12th September, 1852, from BARON LIEBIG to Mr. HENRY 
ALLSOPP, Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 

“To my great astonishment and concern, my attention has lately 
been called to several anonymous articles and advertisements headed by 
my name, such asin the ——, whose author altogether misrepresents 
the motives of my remark, and even goes so far as to say ‘that I had 
never analyzed your beer, nor perhaps ever tasted it in my life,’ and to 
allege a retraction on my part of the original statement.” 

“T emphatically declare that I had not the slightest knowledge of 
these anonymous articles, the contents of which [ entirely disapprove 
of; and that in every respect I adhere to the statement made in my 
letter to you, which certainly you were, and are at perfect liberty to 
publish 


= Munich, 12th September, 1852.” “Justus LiEBIG.” 





VII. 

The Harmony of the Gospels Dis- 
played, in a Series of Questions and Answers, for the use 
of heads of families and of schools. Edited by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. 2 vols. post 8vo., 12s. 


Viti. 
The Good-Natured Giant. 


Beautifully illustrated. Price 5s. 6d. 


A Tale. 


Ix. 
Dedicated to Chancellor Harrington. 


The Church and the Ministry; con- 


| taining Three Theological Determinations, by Bishop 


PEARSON, and a Vindication of the Twenty-third Article 
by the Rev. W. THORNTON. Translated and Edited by the 
Rev. W. B. FLOWER, Ex-scholar of St. Mary Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Incumbent of Kingskerswell, Devon. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
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A Concordance to the Liturgy or 

Book of Common Prayer. By J. GREEN, B.D., 

Vicar of St. Neots. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 

Bishop of Ely. Cloth extra, gilt edges, illuminated title. 
Price 6s. 

“Its uses are obvious, it carries its own recommendation.” 
— Critic. 


XI. 
A Commentary on the Church Cate- 
chism. Price 4s. 
“Designed to aid parents and Sunday School teachers in 
the explanation to the young, of the doctrines and precepts 
contained in the Catechism.”—Critic. 


xi. 
Sermons for Several Sundays. By 
W. KEATING, M.A., Curate of Stalisfield. Price 4s. 6d. 


Xin, 

Practical Sermons. By G. W. BRAMELD, 
Vicar of East Markham, late Curate of Mansfield. Price 
7s. 6d. 


xIv. 

Important Theological Work. An 
Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers; 
with Extracts from their Writings on Raptism, the Holy 
Eucharist, Predestination, Faith and Works, and the Apos- 
tolical Succession; with a concluding dissertation on their 
value and authority in illustrating the teaching of the 
Church of England. By a Priest of the Diocese of Exeter. 
Post 8vo., price 6s. 


xv. 
Notes on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By ANGLICANUS. 


XVI. 

Emma Whiteford ; or, Death in the Bosom of 
the one true Catholic and Apostolic Church. With a Sermon 
preached at her funeral, by J. OLIVER, Vicar of Calverton. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 

xvi 

The Courier : a Monthly Review of Home and 
Foreign Affairs. Price 2d. The OCTOBER NUMBER con- 
tains a highly interesting paper, proving the authenticity 
of the Parliamentary Debates in the reign of George the 
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xviii. 
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Just published, price 2s., free by post, 2s. 6d., 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 
and SCIENCES, including EXPLANATIONS of some of the 
PHENOMENA of NATURE. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. With 
Notes and Questions for Examination, forming a Pocket Cyclopedia. 
By —— EVANS. Esq. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE and SHAW. 





Now ready, in One Vol. demy 8vo., with Fifteen Engravings on Stcel, 
and a large Map of Palestine, price 15s. cloth, 
HE LANDS of The MESSIAH, MAHOMET, 
and the POPE, as Visited in 1851. By JOHN AITON, D.D., 
Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. FULLARTON and Co., 21, Lothian-street, Edinburgh ; 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S LIBRARY, for the Thinking Few. 
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\ ALTON’S LIVES. A New Edition, with 
Notes, Biographical and Mlustrative, and a Life of the Author. 
Part I. (now ready) contains the Life of Dr. DONNE. 
*,* The new matter of the present edition is about equal in extent to 
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». 8vo., price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 


The COMPL ET E ANGLER; or, the Contemplative | 


By ISAAC WALTON and CHARLES COTTON ; 
and embellished 


an's Recreation. 
with a New Biographical Introduction, and Notes; 
with Eighty-five Engravings on Copper and Wood. 
London: HENRY KENT CAUSTON, Gracechurch-street. 
Just published, post 8vo. with F: rontispiece of the Cour de Guise and 
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—Idustrated London News. 
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HE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. . plain, or 2s, if coloured. 
ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING: 
suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 
Price 2s., with 8 pages of Illustrations. 
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CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, com- 


mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the present time, 
of public ag 


Post Svo., 6s. 6d, 
REAT ARTISTS and GREAT 
ANATOMISTS. A Biographical and Philosophical Study. By 
R. KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Anatomy, and Corresponding 
Member of the “ Académie Nationale ” of France. 
JOHN Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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numerous Rules, Observations, and Exercises, on Pronunciation, 
Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis; also Copious Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry, calculated to pony the Teacher, and to improve the 
Pupil, in Reading and Recitation. By THO: IMAL AS EWING, Author of 
“A System of ” &. Th Revised and greatly 
Seueewed by F. B. CALVI ERT, A.M., of the New College, Edinburgh, and 
the Edinburgh Academy. Thirtieth Editio 
In order to give freshness and interest to ‘this popular work, numerous 
extracts have been expunged and replaced by others. of equal or su- 
perior merit; and i are dof the di styles 
of Jeremy Tay lor, South, Barrow, Chalmers, Robert Hall, Foster, and 


others. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER and BoYD ; ~ > SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 
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events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history ; the volumes consist of 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1851. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 
Plates, and Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. 

CORNERS HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 
three Plates, ay. - Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. or with the 
Questions, 3s., in clo’ 

CORNER'S "HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 
improved edition, with Chronological Tables, three Plates and a Map, 
2s. 6d.; or with the Questions, 3s., in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
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n cloth. 
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parately from the Work at 6d. each. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in iar lettered. 

In the same style, and as a companion to “ Rome,” 

CORNER’ ig HISTORY of GREECE, 3s. 

0, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 

DE NMARE, SWEDEN and NORWAY, with two Plates 
and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE, with three Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. New, improved, enlarged edition. 
TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN — zens, 

GREECE, with three Plates and Map, 3s. 6d. b 

POL AN 4 - the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, with three Plates, 
and a Map, 3. 

ITALY a SW ITZERLAND, with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM, with two historical Plates and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss CORNER'S Histories may be obtained, post free, 
on application to the Publishers. 

London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street; LAw, Flect-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and CO., HAMILTON and Co., and 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 


THE CRITIC, HEINRICH HEINE, AND 
THEIR GERMAN COMMENTATOR. 


The Berlin Magazine fur die Literatur des 
Auslandes, remarks thus :—“ The English Literary 
Journal, Tur Critic, reports in one of its recent 
numbers, a conversation held between its Editor 
and the German poet in Paris. This conversation 
is, apparently, not an imaginary one; to be so, it 
contains too many original thoughts and turns of 
expression which could only have proceeded from 
Herve himself. Tue Critic is quite delighted 
with Herne’s utterances respecting the English, 
and does not at all seem to remark the irony with 
which Herve receives his visitor’s ever-recurring 
refrain; ‘The English are a practical people;’ or 
the sarcastic nature of the complimentary asser- 
tion that he had found the most poetical of English- 
men in Bedlam,—which Herve makes when the 
English gentleman observes: ‘We do not speak 
much, unless after dinner, or in political assem- 
blies, for political objects; but we think a great 
deal, we feel deeply, and we are the countrymen 
of SHAKESPEARE, and of Minton” * * = #* 
The English journalist puts into the mouth of the 
German poet several things—the romantic burst 
about Lord Byron for instance—which, as they 
stand, can scarcely have been so expressed by the 
German—but the idea seems everywhere to be 
Hernr’s,” &e., &e., &e. 














THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

“Ty Biography there is his Grace of WELLINGTON 
who generally has had a life or two written of 
him per year; but who of late has dropped into 
acomparative literary obscurity. Mr. SrocquELER, 
the active military writer, is at work upon still 
one more life of the hero of a hundred fights.” 
It was thus we wrote exactly a month ago, little 
thinking that the death of the illustrious warrior 
would so soon produce an efflorescence of pane- 
gyrical biography, unparalleled in the history of 
English literature. When the English press 
uttered its indignant comments on Lord Car- 
DIGAN in the famous “black bottle” case, Mr. 
Water Savace Lanpor asserted that more 
genuine eloquence had been produced than was 
extant in the orations of DemostHenes:— 
what does he say to its utterances on the hero of 
Waterloo? If all the dirges, leading-articles, 
journalistic sketches, pamphlet-lives, new and 
reproduced volume-biographies, that the press 
has sent forth on the occasion of the Duke’s 
decease—if all these were to be chanted simul- 
taneously aloud, the consequent volume of sound 
would be little inferior to that which the cannon 
will boom forth in celebration of his national 
obsequies. A less hasty and more careful and 
elaborate memorial of the great Duke than any 
of these may be expected one day from a prac- 
tised hand, that of Lord Manoy, the historian of 
England, whom the Duke, as is well known, some 
time ago appointed to be his Literary Executor. 
His Lordship was already, with Mr. Canpwe tr, 
the joint Literary Exccutor of the late Sir 
Rosert Peet; and upon him, therefore, there 
has devolved a double but responsible honour, 
such as can scarcely fall to the lot of another 
living man. Perhaps it is as well, with two such 
literary tasks imposed upon him, that the last 
General Election released him from the engross- 
ments and fatigues of Parliamentary existence. 

The Duke, as everybody knows, had long been 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and one 
of the most marvellous though most quiet of his 
achievements was that which he had completed 
a few days before his death—a perusal of the 
huge blue book which entombs the labours of the 
Oxford University Commission. The Duke had 
for many years thrown out expressions of a wish 
to see his University reformed and improved; 
and although he was not likely to originate any 


proposals in that direction, no man would have 
more heartily and influentially enforced the feasible 
suggestions of others. We have more than once 
drawn the attention of our readers to the import- 
ance in a purely literary point of view, of 
University reform, exercising as Cambridge and 
Oxford do a profound and lifelong intellectual 
influence on the minds of the higher classes, and 
thus powerfully modifying the general tone of 
the country’s literature. There seems little 
doubt that the invitation to the Earl of Derny 
to allow himself to be nominated a candidate for 
the Chancellorship will result in his election, as 
the invitation proceeded from University mag- 
nates of all shades of thinking, including among 
them some chief supporters of Mr. GLADSTONE’s. 
It has been hinted in quarters hostile to the 
Premier’s election that he will patronize the 
status quo, and oppose University Reform; a 
rather hasty and premature conclusion. Do we 
not read of enquiries now making by the Govern- 
ment lawyers into the misuse of the noble 
endowments of Witt1am of Wykeham? Is there 
not announced the approaching appointment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate the affairs of 
Cathedral Chapters? Was not Lord Dersy a 
foremost promoter of the recent reform in Church 
affairs at Manchester? Meanwhile, the Cam- 
bridge University Committee is holding its 
meetings assiduously, and will produce its huge 
blue book, too, one of these days. And whoever 
may be suspected of an undue love of inertia, it 
is not the Chancellor of Cambridge, Prince 
Asert, who as he zealously forwarded the 
appointment of the Commission, will no doubt as 
zealously forward the adoption of the improve- 
ments it may suggest. 

The evil results of an undue shyness on the 
part of the British government with respect to 
literature were never more strikingly evinced 
than the other day in connection with the death 
of the Duke. Fancy an important communication 
from the Premier to a high official like the Home 
Secretary, conveying, too, the sentiments and 
intentions of the Royal mind, being first com- 
municated to the public in the columns of the 
daily newspapers! The letter in question was 
“handed to us,” said the Leading Journal, “for 
publication;” as if a Duke at least should have 
mounted to the editorial sanctum, and humbly 
begged its insertion! Suppose The Times had been 
in an ill-humour, and had rejected Lord Dersy’s 
letter in the same terms in which it once rejected 
an advertisement of Mr. Tuornron Hwnt’s, 
returning it with the message that “he 
might insert it in his own paper.” Why 
should not the Government have, as in France, a 
Moniteur, not like that in France with a partizan 
tone, but simply for conveying to the public such 
documents as Lord Dersy’s letter, and useful 
general information of an official kind? Par- 
liamentary papers might be condensed and ex- 
plained in such an English Monitor ; for which, 
indeed, there are precedents in The London Gazette 
and The Court Circular. Mr. Disraect considers 
parliamentary papers “an important part of the 
national literature;” at least they are the part 
the most difficult to get at, for while you may 
procure at the British Museum a perusal of 
last month’s numbers of The Family Herald, you 
cannot have a sight of the parliamentary pub- 
lications of the year 1851! 

A blue-book, recently published, contains a 
letter from Mr. ANTHONY PAnizzi to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, dated May last, and 
strongly recommending the conversion of the 
vacant interior quadrangle into a spacious read- 
ing-room. So far good; and the suggestions of 
the public press have not been thrown away. 
Further, Mr. Antnony has been stirring up the 
Scotch and Irish publishers to send their pub- 
lications to the Museum; and those of London 
may be supposed (after Mr. Cuapman’s appear- 
ance at the police-office), to be improving in that 
respect. Further, still, the new or newest cata- 
logue, lately placed In the reading-room, and 
containing the titles of the books which for 
some years have been added to the library, is at 
least constructed on a uniform plan; if you have 
an exact bibliographical knowledge of the volume 
which you wish to procure, and if you have 
thoroughly mastered the ninety-six rules, you 
are likely to be successful in finding it in the new 
supplementary catalogue. But a great deal more 
still remains to be done. If you are thoroughly 
studying a subject, your first want is a list of the 
books upon it, and if this cannot be supplied, a 
printed list of books in general, which you can 








run over at home, marking the titles of those that 





relate to your particular topic. Probably not a 
day passes that there does not enter the Museum 
a book which would be extremely useful to some 
one student; but of the existence of which he is 
left in complete ignorance from the want of a 
printed periodical list of additions to the library. 
Mr. Antuony Panizzi has said: “if you don’t 
know what you want, it is not my business to 
help you.” It could be easily made Mr. Panizzr’s 
business by the following simple process. Let a 
memorial be drawn up exhibiting the desirability 
of a printed periodical list of additions to the 
Library. Let this memorial be presented to Mr. 
Hume, and let him be requested to move, say at 
the end of each session, for a return of the titles 
of all books added to the Museum during the 
preceding twelvemonth. This would be printed, 
published at the usual cheap parliamentary rate, 
and, we can assure Mr. Disrae.t, would really 
form “an important part of the national lite- 
rature.” So lively a sense have our French 
neighbours of the utility not merely of printed 
catalogues, but of printed classified catalogues, 
that in the excellent report lately presented to the 
Minister of Public Instruction by M. TascueReav, 
the new Librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(and the biographer of Molitre) the first enter- 
prise he proposes to undertake in the way of 
publication is the transmission through the press 
of a catalogue of all the works in the Library 
relating to the History of France. His next pub- 
lication is to be a catalogue of those relating to 
the History of England; so that we shall owe to 
the enlightened industry of the French, that 
classified account of our own historical literature, 
which we ought long ago to have executed for 
ourselves. 

The Museum and Library rate leviable under 
Mr. Ewarr’s act, can be applied only to defraying 
expenses of management and general support, not 
to the purchase of books. Our Manchester friends 
know by experience, the uncertainty and fluctua- 
tions of voluntary subscriptions, and are already 
beginning to talk of moving Parliament for power 
to levy a small rate applicable to the purchase of 
books. The Liverpool Free Library is to be 
opened soon; but without any noisy public demon- 
stration or speechifying of Literary Notabilities. 
We trust that the example of the two great 
northern towns will not be thrown away upon the 
Metropolis, which contrasts shamefully with Paris 
in respect to public libraries. Mr. Ewart will 
not be inactive next session in the matter, which, 
as the public has been already assured, is “ under 
consideration” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Society of Arts appears to be rather 
ashamed of its list of two lecturers, and, on appli- 
cation, now replies that its labours in that depart- 
ment will not be communicated to the public 
until the close of November; by which time all 
the Literary Institutions of the country will have 
completed their lecturing arrangements! The 
cry is still, they go. Last fortnight, we chronicled 
the decease of the City of London Literary Insti- 
tution, and now we have the painful duty of 
announcing the decease of its namesake, the 
City of London Mechanics’ Institute. The 
newest provincial decease is that of the Bir- 
mingham Philosophical; and the only remaining 
Birmingham Institution, The Polytechnic, is 
reported to be in a very sickly state. Lord 
CaruistE has been delivering his Lecture on 
Pork at the Mechanics’ Institute at Morpeth; 
but, were his Lordship to deliver it at every 
Institute in the land, that would avail them little. 
However, his lecturing costs nothing, so that his 
Lordship’s exertions are as inexpensive as a 
secretary’s! 

Whether it be the ample space made available 
by the absence of Parliamentary oratory, or 
whether it be that his genius, unlike that of 
MiLToy, produces most readily between the 
autumnal and the vernal equinox, certain it is 
that the Literary Gentleman of The Tines news- 
paper has been extremely communicative of 
late, and has even condescended to _ inter- 
sperse his lofty lucubrations with general re- 
marks on the state of this department of 
literature and of that, and to comment on the 
little foib’es of the great publishers. If he has 
been rather severe on Uncle Tom’s Cabin (to the 
grief of the susceptible Lord Cartisie, whose 
letter on the subject to “my dear Mr. Barnes” 
is a striking proof of the power of Caucasian 
criticism), has he not been graciously benignant 
to Narwanrer Hawrnorn, and frightened the 
unapproachable Butwer with predictions of the 

results of American competition? How gracious, 
too, his treatment of those poems of the “ Hon. 
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is becoming as rare and strange a phenomenon as 
the stage-coach. Not so thinks the doubtless 
very young gentleman who inserted the following 

. . . . . er er “ 
advertisement in the anti-poetic critics own 
newspaper: 

Portry.—Periodicals supplied with Poems, on 
various subjects, by one who carried off prizes at his 
College.—Sigma, &c. 

The force of greenness can no further go! But 























































































following one: 
A GenTLeMAy, of good Family and attainments, 


written largely in the higher departments of the Press, 


Magazine. Advertiser having independent means, 
5 ei . - . 

pecuniary remuneration for such duty not required. Or, 

having some exper'ence in Newspaper tactics, he will 


servative, or Class Journal, on the smallest remunerative 
terms—for stamps and trouble. 
the attention of any Proprietor having a Newspaper or 


rising but limited circulation, as the Advertiser’s best 
possession of a principle by which a falling paper or 


one of limited sale can be legitimately raisad to the 
utmost circulation its direction and character will admit 


of. Highly satisfactory references will be given, and 
principals only will be negotiated with. Address: 
Zadig, &c. 


Who can this disinterested literary philan- 
thropist be? Is it Lord Broucnam? We doubt 
not he has been already called in by our sickly 
an | ill-tempered contemporary, the But no! 
we refrain from mentioning names. 

TuHackeray is delivering his lectures at Man- 





en route to the United States. It will be curious 
to contrast his reception there with the triumphal 
progress of Dickens. 
book from him about America, where “snobbism” 
fl ,urishes in rankest luxuriance. And the long- 
p-omised novel is at length announced by Messrs. 
Sairn and Exper. 
A nry Esmond, Esq. Macautay has been success- 


breezes of Clifton. Car ye has betaken himself 
to Berlin to study the “environment” of his 
new hero, the great Freperick. The author of 


(cheaply) at the Belfast Meetings of the British 
Association, and has opened his political lips 
to utter many a parenthesis in the discussions 
of its statistical section. Mr. F. O. Warp, the 
“ ganitary” contributor to The Times, is enlight- 
ening the Sanitary Congress at Brussels; and 
“Bos” Lowe, the colonial contributor, who has 
realized “the dream of his life,” and is M.P. for 
Kidderminster, has, with fiery eloquence, been 
wielding at will the fierce democracy of that 
metropolis of carpets. If the Baptists have of 
late years lost a Dawson, they have gained a 
Suermpan Know zs, who has at last joined their 
respectable sect; and, at Stepney College, is in- 
structing in elocution the young candidates for 
admission into the Baptist ministry. ALBERT 
SmitH was said to have been drowned in the 
Rhine, because his pocket-book (with money in 
it) was found upon its banks; but ALBERT is 
alive and well, and the pocket-book has been 
safely received by “Messrs. Coutrs, Mr. Smirn’s 
bankers.” A literary man with a banker’s ac- 
count! What next? “Ada, sole daughter of 
my house,” &c., is said to be dangerously ill; and 
Mrs. S. C. Hat, travelling in Ireland (as the 
next number of her Magazine will show), has 
sprained her ancle at Killarney. In Ireland, too, 
travels Miss Harriet Martineau, and writes 
those letters about it which are appearing in The 
Daily News. 

A contemporary has been throwing out mys- 
terious hints of “dissensions” in the Guild of 
Literature and Art, because its promoters are 
selling off their theatrical gear and retiring into 
private life. Weare not “authorized to state,” 
but we may safely say, that the Guild’s motive for 
ceasing to act is a consciousness that it has done 
enough in that way, and may leave its object in 
the hands of the public. The Guild must make 
haste with its final arrangements, or there will be 
nobody of the slightest note left to be pensioned. 
Miss CosTELio, the lively and _ instructive 
authoress (sister to the clever author of the same 
name), has been put on the pension-list for an 
annual 75/, and 2007 a year is allotted to 
Sovuruey’s widow, in consideration of her late 


Junius Fane,” after the declaration that poetry | 


the gem of recent literary advertisements is the | 


accustomed to Literary Composition, and who has | 


is desirous of reviewing for a London Newspaper or | 


be glad to undertake an Editorship of a London Con- | 
This offer is worthy | 
Magazine of a delicate or sinking constitution, or one of | 


attention would be given to its interests; and he is in | 


ch ster, and is then to deliver them at Liverpool, | 


Surely we shall have a | 


Its title is The History of | 


fully sacrificing to Hygrta among the genial | 


Church and State has been acquiring knowledge | 


graceful prose and verse. 

“Some of our tender brethren of the press,” 
says The Literary Gazette, with an obvious refer- 
| ence, “are apparently angry with the publishers 
| of Dr. Taompson’s Western Himalaya and Tibet, 
| because in exposing the ignorance and animus of 
|a weekly newspaper reviewer, it has been in- 
| sinuated that a five shilling advertisement of a 
| book is regarded in some quarters as a fee for a 
| favourable notice. We believe the system has 
become notorious,” &c., &c. It was not with the 
| general statement that we found fault, but with 
| the special application to “ the weekly reviewer,” 
| of whom, moreover, and of whose “animus” we 
know nothing and care to know nothing. Charges, 
like these, should be well considered before they 
| are made. Weare not so simple as to believe 

that either weekly or quarterly reviewers, in 

delivering their literary verdicts, are always un- 

influenced by private feelings either of friendship 
| or of hostility. But on the other had, we do not 
believe that there is a single reviewer con- 
| nected with the respectable portion of the metro- 
politan press who would be influenced for a 
| moment by the non-transmittal of an advertise- 
ment to the publisher of the Journal to which he 
| contributes. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and Hatt have taken ad- 
vantage of the general dullness to open the winter's 
publishing campaign with a new book or two; 
and we are glad to see in their list a third (and 
| cheap) edition of Mr. Krincstry’s remarkable and 
| powerful novel, Alton Locke. When so much is 
said about the dearness of new publications, it 
should be remembered that novelty may justly 





loss. So soon, however, as a book is proclaimed 
by the public approval a standard one, it cannot 
be said of English publishers that they are slow 
to offer it at a low price, then that they are sure 
of a fair demand. We fear that the other new 
publications of Messrs. CuapmMan and HAtv are 
scarcely likely to reach that fortunate stage. 
| Much was expected from the title of Mr. Savace's 
new novel; for though My Uncle the Curate had 
been a partial failure, The Bachelor of the Albany 
| and The Falcon Family left a long and pleasant 
memory of themselves, and it was hinted that 
Reuben Medlicott, or the Coming Man, was to have 
for its hero—Mr. Bensamin Disraeti! Alas! 
ReEvBEN is a poor, silly, vain creature, who runs 
through the various stages of pedant, dinner- 
conversationist, and “ stump-orator,” ending with 


his fatuities soon becomes simply wearisome. 
Nor is Mr. Mortey's Palissy the Potter likely to 
take away the reproach under which English 
| biography at present suffers. Mr. Morvey an- 





| nounces himself as the author of A Defence of | 


| Ignorance, and How to make Home Unhealthy, two 
little volumes which were even attributed to Miss 
Martineau in her eccentric moods, and the 
second of which appeared in The Examiner—Mr. 
Mor ey being a lively contributor to that jour- 
nal, as well as to Household Words. This new 
biography of a small unknown, from the France 
of the sixteenth century, professes to give an 
account of its hero's “ Labours and discoveries in 
art and science, with an outline of his philo- 
sophical doctrines, and a translation of illustrative 
selections from his works.” His only discovery 
seems to have been that of “ white enamel,” and 
his “philosophical doctrines” are the sheerest 
puerilities. Altogether, the man might have 
filled an amusing page in the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature, or a smart one in Household Words—but 
two sizeable volumes about him is really too 
much of a bad thing. Frank GRAVE. 








THE AUTHOR’S WORKSHOP. 
NO. III. 

What we Manufacture —Jack of all Trades— 
Astrology— Which Way the Wind Blows—An 
Earthquake— Crispin and the Cobblers— Oatmeal 
and Oriental Languages. 

Art the present day the Workshop resembles a 

great naval arsenal, where everything is produced 

from a marline-spike to a mainmast, from a 

cock-boat to a three decker,—where at an hour’s 

notice we can furnish weapons offensive and 
defensive, with explosive compounds potentenough 
to shatter the Alps, and annihilate flotillas of 
literary Anakim. We have our useful workmen 
and labourers in other directions, who can pro- 
vide you with chart and compass to navigate the 
whole ocean of science, and with means to 





husband’s literature; without allusion to her own 


enhance price, and that the publisher has a fair | 
claim to remuneration for the risk he runs of 


Quakerism, and the detailed minute chronicle of 





plummet the depths and measure the heights of 
human philosophy. Our workmen steal fire from 
above, and are not scorched; they scale the 
heavens like Titans, and are not repulsed. We 
have known, however, some mud-larks in our 
| time, grovelling fellows, who have poked about 
in the mire and filth of erotic and fetid literature, 
contaminating their own minds and the minds of 
others, compared to whom the industrious little 
boys, who pursue their avocations on the muddy 
banks of the Thames picking up stray coal and 
chips and bits of cordage, are little angels. These 
fellows are exceptions and soon lose caste. We 
have the bustle of the arsenal, without its noise 
and hammerings, and without much of its sub- 
divisions of labour. There is necessarily among 
us many a Jack-of-all-Trades, and not unskilful 
hands either. There are very few among us, 
comparatively speaking, who have the means and 
opportunities of wholesome and consecutive study. 
It is quite clear that the great majority are work- 
ing for bread, leaving Fame to take her chance. 
Here is a_benevolent-looking, large-headed, 
elderly gentleman, who has written books which 
have instructed philosophers, and to day he is 
writing a story-book for children—all about one 
| Jack-the-Giant-killer (he tells us), a morally 
| truculent Jack, who goes forth doing all sorts 
| of lethal mischief to the Blunderbores of ignorance 
_ and superstition. Jack may find the poor gentle- 
|man in dinner for a week. Here, again, is a 
| dilapidated young gentleman from Cambridge, 
| and with Cambridge honours. He has been a 
| little wild of late, it is whispered, and now 
| manufactures rather unclassical odd bits for 
| magazines and newspapers of the third or fourth 
order. He has as much faith in astrology as in 
| the Man in the Moon; but nevertheless casts a 


| horoscope on the sly, and talks with much ap- 
| parent unction of cusps, nodes and cadents, seems 
| as familiar with the House of Death as an under- 
| taker, and with the House of Fortune as a banker. 
| He speculates on being able to don a bran new 
| hat next week (tile the wild cub names it), with 
| coat and continuations to match, or togs as he 
| quaintly designates them. The workman’s avo- 
| cations are directed by the wants or events of the 
| day, and a diligent observer may tell what is 
| going on out of doors by what is going on in 


| the Workshop. Yea, he may almost tell the day 
| of the week without the aid of an almanack. 
| Saturday, for instance, is a grand day for sermon 

reading—wicked people say for sermon-stealing; 

and on Monday there is generally a run upon 

poetry and light reading. We perceive the advent 
| of “ Magazine Day ” as distinctly as it can be per- 
| ceived in the “Row,” in the form of scores of 
| proof-sheets in different directions, margined with 
| the cabalistic signs of the printing-office. It is 








| astonishing what scratching of heads, and biting 
of nails, and other token of perplexity there are 
on such days. In the same way we can tell of 
the approach of a comet or the fall of an empire. 
We know when there has been a storm in the 
Channel or a fire at Wapping—when a saint has 
died or a thief been hanged—when a fishing-boat 
has been lost or a battle has been won. We are 
all ready to swoop like birds of prey on the 
quarry, and by our books it may be known that 
we are in pursuit of coincidents, antecedents, 
histories and topographies for comment or illus- 
tration. Talk of newspaper windfalls! There is 
not a wind that a blows, not a breeze that ruffles 
the face of society politically, morally or 
religiously, but it blows something worth the 
picking up into the Author’s Workshop! Without 
the aid of The Times we can tell when the sky is 
overcast and when it thunders; what measures 
are in agitation in Parliament, and what interests 
are considered at stake. We know whether the 
question of the day is corn or currency, the 
malt-tax or the knowledge-tax. A Sanitary 
Commission produces a demand for Orfilas 
and Christisons, an University Commission for 
Whewells and Hubers. Blue-books receive rather 
cavalier treatment in butter-shops, but here they 
are consulted as oracles. Let a brevet be an- 
nounced, and no end of Ha,,-pays rush in to con 
the Army or Navy List. We can predicate a 
legal reform by the influx of lawyers, and the 
existence of a theological controversy by the 
influx of churchmen and dissenters. The case 
has never occurred, but were the Thames to be 
set on fire by some hopeful genius, we should be 
sure to know of it in time, and to give the public 
the benefit of our knowledge on the subject of 
fluviatile arson. It were to be wished that we 
were all at all times honest, and that in the 
quotations of authorities we give, we were like 
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AvcustINE tells us, “the flesh is weak,” and 
matters have not greatly mended in matters moral 
since the days of the saint. We are prone to 
make an argument where there is no argument, 
and to coin an authority who is thoroughly base 
metal. We are an honest people, occasionally 
given to smashing. But such innocent frauds 
are perpetrated amid the pressure of circum- 
stances—“ under circumstances over which we 
have no control.” We make ourselves the martyrs 
of innocent figments, if by any chance a figment 
can be innocent. We have our dark side and our 
bright side, and feel bound in honour to show 
both. For instance, a rumour prevailed some 


ten years ago of an impending earthquake; as if | 


earthquakes were in the habit of sending forth 
heralds to announce a month in advance their 
coming. People were apprehensive, and dreamt 
of Lisbon, Sodom and Gomorrha, and meditated 
fiights to Brighton, the Isle of Wight, and the 
German Spas. Scientific men endeavoured to 
dissipate idle fears. London reposes on a bed of 
clay, said they, and the clay reposes on chalk, and 
the chalk on red sandstone, and the sandstone 
probably on primitive rock, and, in fact, it must 
be an extraordinary earthquake which can make 
itself felt through so many strata—so many 
blankets and coverlets of solid earth. Science 
very nearly had the day, and the nerves of faint 
men and weak dowagers were getting strong until 
a wicked wag,—no friend of ours, as he has never 
returned the umbrella he borrowed of us, leaving 
us to walk through the rain ever since—in an 
idle moment coined a passage from the Harleian 
MS. No. 18156 (as he circumstantially quoted it) 


to the effect that a monk of Dree, in a. p. 1253, | 


had predicted that, in 1843, among other pro- 
Englondes ryche ond faymous tovne. 
Hongrie Earth shal swallow doune. 


The prediction was given in Zhe Chronicle, 
copied into The Times, and commented upon in 
Blackwood, and the consequence of all was, the 
packing of boxes and portmanteaus beyond num- 
ber, extraordinary waste of cordage, and hegiras 
innumerable to cities of refuge on the coast and 
the continent. We are far from justifying such 
“innocent frauds,” but they do take place, just 
as Squabosh passes his sloe-leaves for Congou, and 
Tapster his coddled log-wood for port. 

Hurry and worry and much tinkering is going 
on; yet it would be wrong to give the impression 
that there is not much sound scholarship aimed 
at, and that there are not those who toil and spin, 
and gather into their garners seeds of perennial 
usefulness. There are men, or workmen, more 
than usually alive to the true value of the literary 
existence into which they have been, in a manner, 
born, and who pursue their course perseveringly 
and honestly, be the pecuniary consequences what 
they may. We have those who hope against hope, 
and who pursue their course in the face of much 
discouragement in full faith of a glorious issue to 
their labours; and we have those who are exalted 
by a proper humility, and who are truly masters 


though they but stand and wait. A hard bed and | 
coarse rations have never yet proved insurmount- | 


able obstacles to the man intent on enlarging the 


circle of his knowledge and on qualifying himself | 
to burn incense on the altars of science. The | 


spirit will out, be the claims of flesh and blood 
ever so strong, and there is more literary heroism 
in the world than the world ever wots of. 

There came once among us a poor cobbler. 
Now let us speak reverently of those who have 
been followers of the “gentle craft” or who have 
had dealings with leather. To them the admoni- 
tion Ne sutor ultra crepidam has been given in vain, 
and from the men of leather have sprung many 
notabilities. Those who have read in Jeremy 
TaYLor must remember how beautifully he intro- 
duces into one of his sermons the story of the 
“perfect cobbler of Alexandria” who was made 
an exemplar to good Saint Antony; and did not 
Crisrinvs, the patron saint of the craft, preach 
sermons to the poor sinners of Lyons by day, and 
cobble shoes by night? The learned Joannes 
Tritaemivus, Abbot of Spanheim, is said to have 
made and mended shoes in his young days. 
Denied opportunities of learning by a harsh step- 
father, he was wont to steal from home at night, 
to receive lessons in Latin grammar of a neigh- 
bour. He ultimately became a great scholar and 
wrote many works, some of which are still quoted. 
He was a great theologian, a great mathematician, 
and, as rumour went, a great magician. The 
envious said that he was indebted for his learning 
to a familiar spirit, who whispered knowledge 











the lady of Casar—“above suspicion.” But | 


into his ear. Of his magical power one biographer 
relates, that he raised the ghost of the wife of the 
Emperor Maxrmiriay in the presence of witnesses- 
The emperor, terrified at the sight of his departed 
spouse, is said to have exclaimed: “Begone, Monk! 
and no longer make a fool of me!” We must 
skip Praisegod Barebones the “canting leather- 
seller;” but we cannot skip sturdy GrorcEe Fox 
with his leathern apron. No small flame did 
Georce kindle in this England of ours, albeit, 1s 
our northern friends would say, he was a little 
daft. Had Georee followed the advice of the 








parson to whom he went to obtain relief under his 
spiritual groanings—had he “sung psalms and 
smoked tobacco,” it is probable we never should 
have had Quakerism. We have a liking for 
GEORGE as a thorough-going out-spoken Eng- 
lishman, notwithstanding the twist in his head, 
and his strange mystical treatises. And was not 
GirrorD a ——? We do not like those who 
would answer a snob. Wecan see a great man 
behind his politics. There was the true stuff in 
the shoemaker lad, who read black-letter books, 
and worked out the problems of Evciip with his 
awl on a piece of flattened leather. Honour to 
the brethren of the “gentle craft!” and we have 
far from having exhausted the list of worthies. 
We assert, because we know that there is no one 
in condition to gainsay us, that the sandal-maker 
to Egyptian Cursors could indite good matter in 
a song, and that he who cobbled for Sarpan- 
APALUs could read us the Nimroud inscriptions 
better than Colonel Rawiiyson. But to come to 
our own poor cobbler. He, in imitation of his 
patron saint, mended boots and shoes over night, 
and applied his mornings to literature. What | 
manner of man is this? was the question asked | 
| around, when he made his first appearance in the 
| Workshop; and curiosity was intensified when 
| he sat down as coolly to the perusal of the great 
| folio Talmud as another would sit down to his | 
newspaper. The square Hebrew and the Rabbi- | 
nical bastard characters appeared to be as familiar | 
to him as pica and long primer are to the com- 
positor. We never saw him have recourse to a 
lexicon. Yet he was not a Hebrew. The unshorn | 
chin was Jewish in look, but the carroty shock 
of hair, which appeared as if comb had never 
passed through it, belonged to no son of IsRaEt. 
The nose—well, we are justified in saying that it 
was a nose, but a very abnormal one. It was 
neither Roman, Grecian, snub, or pug, but it was 
a nose—sui generis. There was no mistake about 
the mouth. Its vast extent no sub-nasal growth | 
of hair could disguise. His coat was brown, | 
snuff-brown, and, judging by the cut, had its 
birth and parentage in the last century. Its 
primary owner must have weighed fourteen stones, 
while its immediate owner could not have weighed 
ten. It was darned, but withal clean, and was 
only obnoxious from its atmosphere of rosin. We 
descend no farther into particulars, as the stock- 
|ings did not match and the shoes were not 
| brothers. This man was entirely self-taught, as 
we learned by our prosecuting enquiries. His 
wife, foolish woman, was in the habit of entrusting 
him with money to make Saturday evening pur- 
chases, about Newport market, for the Sunday’s 
| dinner. He had a, by no means an odd, penchant 
for old book stalls; but his purchases hitherto 
rarely went beyond an odd volume out of the 
| penny orange-box. He would read, however, at | 
the open window for hours on the stretch, but we | 
| did not learn that the shopkeeper ever offered him 
| a chair to sit upon, as once fell to the lot of a 
bibliophagic friend of ours,—an al fresco gorman- 
dizer of stall literature. The beginnings of book- 
buying are like the beginnings of sin. The great 
evil is in the first pennyworth. Our advice is 
not likely to be followed, or we should say, if you 
| want a book borrow one, and, at common-law in | 
| books, it becomes your own property—he must 
| be uncommonly verdant who returns a borrowed 
| book to its owner—or, if you cannot borrow, 
| steal, but keep in mind the sixth commandment. 
| We have to record of our poor cobbler, that from 
| the penny he began to dabble in the twopenny | 
| box, and once made a desperate venture in the 
sixpenny one. His conscience did not sit easy 
within him for a day or two after the event,—but 
the downward path of book-buying once entered 
on, there would seem to be no hope of return. 
An old Hebrew bible, printed at Amsterdam, 
without title-page, and wanting several leaves at 
the end, had long been a sore temptation to the 
cobbler. It was priced at half-a-crown, and lay 
at a stall in Holywell-street. Twice on a Satur- 
day evening he had passed it, withstanding the 
strong temptation. He knew not aleph from 




















beth or kametz from a comet, still the book won- 
derfully attracted his eyes. The third Saturday— 
it was night—he looked before him and behind 
him ere he slipped into the shop. It was one of 
those thrilling moments in a man’s lifetime when 
he feels that he has committed himself to an act, 
for which he has to bear the praise or censure of 
the world. Instead of the small shoulder of mut- 
ton he had been commissioned to purchase, he 
brought home the old Hebrew bible. The couple 
went dinnerless on Sunday, but from that Satur- 
day night the poor cobbler began to be an orien- 
talist. In his case it must have been a hard 
struggle to feed soul and body at the same time. 
We have been told that for some time he exhi- 
bited a notice in his humble window to this 
effect: “Boots and shoes mended here, and the 
Oriental languages taught,” but this we are not 
so sure about. It, however, reminds us of a 
celebrated professor in a northern university, 
who died not many years ago, and who at one 
time kept a store in a street of Philadelphia— 
another self-taught genius, who really did exhibit 
in his window the notice: “Oatmeal sold here, 
and the Oriental languages taught.” Our cob- 
bler was, on the whole, a gentle creature, silent 
and unobtrusive. If we are not misinformed, 
several men, now high in the English Church, 
sat at his feet as disciples. For several years he 
has not been seen among us, but has been recog- 
nised in the neighbourhood of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Perhaps he still clouts shoes, but we 
should hope that his talents and perseverance 
have placed him above the necessity of toiling 


| hard by night to enjoy the solacements of study 


by day. 

We have had readers, who are not exactly 
poor readers, but it would puzzle a conjurer to 
say what worldly use some of them can make of 


| their reading. We have already mentioned a 


man who is everlastingly dipping into Court 
Guides and Post Office Directories. Some regard 
him as a little touched, but it is possible that he 
may be compiling a treatise on the relative pro- 
portions of the Smiths, Browns and Joneses, and 
their distribution among the several trades and 
professions—a treatise which we should like to 
see completed, as it would tend to settle the vexed 


| question upon which some heavy bets depend 


regarding the numerical strength of the Smiths 
and the Joneses. But here is aman who has read 
clean through the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
Rees’s Encyclopedia, and is now somewhere about 
the middle of the letter S in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica! What achaos must this man’s mind 
be, unless, indeed, he has infinite powers of di- 
gestion! Evzevrr ALDws. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 473.) 
SCENE EIGHTH.—Evening—A Room in a Manor—Mr. 


| Witmott, Antraur, Epwarp,— WatteR, seated a little apart. 


WALTER. 
She grows on me like moonrise on the night— 
My life is shaped in spite of me, the same 
As ocean by his shores. Why am I here? 
The weary sun was lolling in the west, 
Edward and I were sauntering on the shore, 
Yawning with idleness ; and so we came 
To kill the tedium of slow-creeping days. 
On such slight hinges an existence turns! 
How frequent in the very thick of life 
We rub clothes with a fate that hurries past. 
A tiresome friend detains us in the street, 
We part, and turning, meet fate in the teeth. 
A moment more or less had ‘voided it. 
Yet through the subtle texture of our souls, 
From circumstance each draws a different hue, 
As sunlight, falling on a bed of flowers, 
From the same sunlight, one draws crimson deep, 
Another azure pale. Edward and I 
Sce Violet each day, her silks brush both, 
She smiles on both alike—My heart! she comes. 
(V10LET enters and crosses the room. 
O God! I'd be the very floor that bears 
Such a majestic thing! Now feed, my eyes, 
On beauteous poison, Nightshade, honey sweet. [A silenee. 


VIOLET. 

There is a ghastly chasm in the talk, 

As if a fate hung in the midst of us, 

It’s shadow on each heart. Why, this should be 
A dark and lustrous night of wit and wine, 

Rich with quick bouts of merry argument, 

And witty sallies quench’d in laughter sweet, 
Yet my voice trembles in a solitude, 

Like a lone man in a great wilderness. 


MR. WILMOTT. 
Arthur, you once could sing a roaring song, 
That to the chorus drew our voices out; 
*Twere no bad plan to sing us one to night, . 
Come, wash the roughness from your throat with wine. 


ARTHUR. 
What sort of song, Sirs, shall I sing to you — 
Dame Venus panthhg on her bed of flowers, 
Or Bacchus purple-mouthed astride his tun ? 
Now for a headlong song of blooded youth, 
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Give ’t such a welcome as shall lift the roof off— 
Sweet friends, be ready with a hip hurrah ! 
[ARTHUR sings. 
A fg for a draught from your crystalline fountains, 
Your cold sunken wells, 
In mid forest dells, 
Ha! bring me the fiery bright dew of the mountains, 
When yellow’d with peat-reek, and mellow'd with age. 
O, richest joy-giver ! 
Rare warmer of liver! 
Diviner than kisses, thou droll and thou sage! 
Fine soul of a land struck with brightest sun-tints, 
Of dark purple moors, 
Of sleek ocean floors, 
Of hills stained with heather like bloody footprints ; 
In sunshine, in rain, a flask shall be nigh me, 
Warm heart, blood and brain, Fine Sprite deify me! 


T’ve drank 'mong slain deer in a lone mountain shieling, 
I’ve drank till delirious, 
While rain beat imperious, 
And rang roof and rafter with bagpipes and reeling. 
I’ve drank in Red Rannoch, amid its grey boulders, 
Where, fain to be kiss’t, 
Through his thin scarf of mist, 
Ben-More to the sun heaves his wet shining shoulders! 
I’ve tumbled in hay with tlie fresh ruddy lasses, 
I’ve drank with the reapers, 
I’ve roar’d with the keepers, 
And scared night away with the ring of our glasses! 
In sunshine, in rain, a flask shall be nigh me, 
Warm heart, blood, and brain, Fine Sprite deify me! 


Come, string bright songs upon a thread of wine, 
And let the coming midnight pass through us 
Like a dusk prince crusted with gold and gems! 
Our studious Edward from his Lincoln fens, 

And home quaint-gabled hid in rooky trees ; 
Seen distant is the sun in the arch of noon, 

Seen close at hand, the same sun large and red, 
His day’s work done, within the lazy west 
Sitting right portly, staring at the world 

With a round, rubicund, wine-bibbing face — 

Ha! like a dove, I see a merry song 

Pluming itself for flight upon his lips. (EDWARD sings. 


My heart is beating with all things that are, 
My blood is wild unrest ; 
With what a passion pants yon eager star, 
Upon the water's breast! 
Clasp’d in the air’s soft arms the world doth sleep, 
Asleep its moving seas, its humming lands, 
With what an hungry lip the ocean deep 
Lappeth for ever the white-breasted sands ! 
What love is in the moon’s eternal eyes, 
Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight skies! 


Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow, 
Fill'd with as tender light 
As yon low moon doth fill the heavens now, 
This mellow autumn night! 
On the late flowers I linger at thy feet. 
I tremble when I touch thy garment’s rim, 
I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat— 
O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim! 
Thou leanest to me asa swelling peach, 
Full juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach. 


Thy hair is loosened by that kiss you gave, 
It floods my shoulders o’er ; 
Another yet! O, as a weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry being with its hopes, its fears, 
My heart like moon-charm’d waters, all unrest, 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears 
Doth faint upon thy breast! 
I feel thy clasping arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears, one kiss! Sweet, sweet, another yet! 


I sang this song some twenty years ago, 

Hot to the ear tips, with great thumps of heart, 
On the gold lawn, while Cesar-like the sun 
Gather'd his robes around him as he fell. 


ARTHUR. 
Struck by a country cousin, a rosy beauty 





Of the dutch cheese order, rich’d with great black eyes 
Which, when you plann’d a theft upon her lips, 
Look’d your heart quite away ! 
Oh, Love! oh, Wine! thou sun and moon o’ our lives, 
What oysters were we without love and winc! 
Our host, I doubt not, vaults a mighty tun, 
Wide-wombed and old, cobweb'd and dusted o’er ; 
Broach! and within its gloomy sides you'll find 
A beating heart of wine. The world’s a tun, 
A gloomy tun, but he who taps the world 
Will find much sweetness init. Walter, my boy, 
Against this sun of wine’s most purple light 
Burst into song. 
WALTER. 
I fear, Sir, I have none. 


ARTHUR. 
Hang nuts in autumn woods? Then ’tis your trade, 
Spin us a new one. Come! some youth love mad, 
Reading the thoughts within his lady’s eyes, 
Farnest as one that looks into the Book, 
Seeking the road to bliss— 
Clothe me this bare bough with your sunny flowers, 


WALTER, 
The evening heaven is not always dress’d 
With frail cloud-empires of the setting sun, 
Nor are we always in our singing robes. 
I have no song, nor can I make you one, 
But, with permission, I will tell a tale. 


ARTHUR. 
If short and merry, Heaven speed your tongue; 
If long and sad, the Lord have mercy on us! 


WALTER. 
Within a city one was born to toil, 
Whose heart could not mate with the common doom, 
To fall like a spent arrow in the grave. 
’Mid the eternal hum, the boy clomb up 
Into ashy and solitary youth, 
With strange joys and strange sorrows, oft to tears 
He was moved, he knew not why, when he has stood 
Among the lengthened shadows of the eve, 
Such feeling overflow’d him from the sky. 
Alone he dwelt, solitary as a star 
Unsphered and exiled, yet he knew no scorn. 
Once did he say, “ For me, I’d rather live 
With this weak human heart and yearning blood 
Lonely as God, than mate with barren souls ; 
More brave, more beautiful, than myself must be 
The man whom truly I can call my Friend, 
He must be an Inspirer, who can draw 
To higher heights of Being, and aye stand 
O'er me in unreached beauty, like the moon ; 
Soon as he fail in this, the crest and crown 
Of noble friendship, he is nought to me. 
What so unguess’d as Death? Yet to the dead 
It lies as plain as yesterday to us. 
Let me go forward to my grave alone, 
What need have I to linger by dry wells! ” 
Books were his chiefest friends. In them he read 
Of those great spirits who went down like suns, 
And left upon the mountain tops of Death 
A light that made them lovely. His own heart 
Made him a Poet. Yesterday to him 
Was richer far than fifty years to come. 
Alehymist Memory turned his past to gold. 
When morn awakes against the dark wet. earth, 
Back to the morn she laughs with dewy sides, 
Up goes her voice of larks! With like effect 
Imagination opened on his life, 
It lay all lovely in that rarer light. 


He was with nature on the sabbath days, 

Far from the dress’d throngs and the city bells 

He gave his hot brows to the kissing wind, 

While restless thoughts were stirring in his heart. 
“These worldly men will kill me with their scorns, 
But Nature never mocks or jeers at me; 

Her dewy soothings of the earth and air 

Doth wean me from the thoughts that mad my brain. 
Out interviews are stolen, I can look, 

Nature! in thy serene and griefless eves 

But at long intervals; yet, Nature! yet, 





Thy silence and the fairness of thy face 

Are present with me in the booming streets. 

Yon quarry shattered by the bursting fire, 
And disembowelled by the biting pick, 

Kind Nature! Thou hast taken to thyself, 

Thy weeping Aprils and soft-blowing Mays, 

Thy blossom-buried Junes, have smoothed its scars, 
And hid its wounds and trenches deep in flowers. 
So take my worn and passion-wasted heart, 
Maternal Nature! Take it to thyself, 

Efface the scars of scorn, the rents of hate, 

The wounds of alien eyes, visit my brain 

With thy deep peace, fill with thy calm my heart 
And the quick courses of my human blood.” 

Thus would he muse and wander till the sun 
Reach'd the red@’west, when all the waiting clouds, 
Attired before in homely dun and grey, 

Like Parasites that dress themselves in smiles 

To feed a great man's eye, in haste put on 

Their purple mantles rimm’d with ragged gold, 
And congregating in a shining crowd, 

Flattereé the sinking orb with faces bright. 

As slow he journey’d home, the wanderer saw 
The labouring fires come out against the dark, 
For with the night the country scem'd on flame, 
Innumerable furnaces and pits, 

And gloomy holds in which that bright slave, Fire, 
Doth pant and toil all day and night for man, 
Threw large and angry lustres on the sky, 

And shifting lights across the long black roads. 
Dungeoned in poverty, he saw afar 

The shining peaks of fame that wore the sun, 

Most heavenly bright they mock'd him thro’ his bars. 
A lone man wilder’d on the dreary sea, 

When loneliness hath somewhat touch’d his brain, 
Doth shrink and shrink beneath the watching sky, 
Which hour by hour more plainly doth express 
The features of a deadly enemy, 

Drinking his woes with a most hungry eye. 

E’en so, by constant staring on his ills, 

They grew worse featured, till, in his great rage, 
His spirit, like a roused sea, white with wrath, 
Struck at the stars. “ Hold fast! Hold fast! my brain! 
Had I a curse to kill with, by you Heaven ! 

I'd feast the worms to night.” Dreadfuller words, 
Whose very terror blanched his conscious lips, 

He uttered in his hour of agony. 

With quick and subtle poison in his veins, 

With madness burning in his heart and brain, 
Wild words, like lightnings, round his pallid lips, 
He rush’d to die in the very eyes of Ged. 

*Twas late, for as he reach'd the open roads, 
Where night was reddened by the drudging fires, 
The drowsy steeples toll’d the hour of Oue. 

The city now was left long miles behind, 

A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars, 
He reach’d its summit. Far above his head, 

Up there upon the still and mighty night, 

God’s name was writ in worlds. Awhile he stood, 
Silent and throbbing like a midnight star. 

He raised his hands, Alas! ’twas not in prayer— 
He long had ceased to pray. ‘ Father,” he said, 
*‘T wished to loose some music o’er Thy world, 
To strike from its firm seat some hoary wrong, 
And then to die in autumn with the flowers, 

And leaves, and sunshine I have loved so well. 
Thou might’st have smooth’d my way to some great end— 
But wherefore speak? Thou art the mighty God, 
This gleaming wilderness of suns and worl¢s 

Is an eternal and triumphant hymn, 

Chaunted by Thee into Thine own great self! 
Wrapt in Thy skies, what were my prayers to Thee? 
My pangs? My tears of blood? They could not move 
Thee from the depths of Thine immortal dream. 
Thou hast forgotten me, God! And I am here. 
To-night upon this bleak and cold hill side, 

Like a forsaken watch-fire will I die, 

And as my pale corse fronts the glittering night, 
It shall reprcach Thee before all Thy worlds.” 

His death did not disturb that ancient Night. 
Scornfullest Night! Over the dead there hung 
Great gulfs of silence, blue and strewn with stars — 
No sound—no motion—in the eternal depths. 
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Mundane Moral Government. By Tuomas | gravitation, chemical affinity, and the rest, furnish 
Dovstepay. London and Edinburgh: Black- | him with hints for the elucidation of the moral 
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system of the universe, which he proceeds to 


Aw author well-known in other and very different | apply with much ingenuity, thinking that analogy 
fields of investigation, here comes before us as a | discloses the existence of similar moral laws, of 
metaphysical inquirer; but his old habitudes still | 


cling to him, and his scientific and statistical | 


information are here brought to bear either in the 
way of analogy or illustration. The somewhat 
pedantic title of the book is not in its favour, but 
those who will so far get the better of this pre- 
judice, as fairly to plunge into it, will find in it 
many original thoughts, much vigour of reason- 
ing, and great vivacity and copiousness of well- 
chosen illustration. Mr. DovusLepay’s design, in 
the present essay, is to prove that there does 
exist a moral as well as a material government of 
this world; that moral actions proceed on prin- 
ciples as comprehensive, and as regular in their 
operations, as even those which govern the phe- 
nomena of the material universe; and that, while 





whose certainty there can be no doubt, though 
the manner of their operation it may be impos- 
sible to explain. To admit this inexplicability is 
to admit no more than must be conceded in refe- 
rence even to the physical laws, whose existence 
has indeed been discovered, but as to which we 
have no remoter knowledge. 

In considering the question of a moral govern- 
ment of the world, Mr. DousLEepay very properly 
protests against our requiring equally certain and 
demonstrative evidence with that which can be 
obtained in reference to the material universe. 
He also protests against its being sup 
necessary to show the modus operandi of any 
general law to which human motives and actions 
may be referred. Having thus guarded his 


man is free to act, yet the causes, in consequence argument from false objections, he proposes to 


of which he determines to act, proceed upon fixed | find the foundations of a general law of moral 








government in ‘a general or universal deter- 
mination of men’s will in certain directions.” 
The modifications of this tendency give us the 
minor regulations. The material laws of gravi- 
tation, chemical affinity, &c., are believed because 
both the facts, and the uses of the facts, are appa- 
rent to the mind; and hence he contends that it 
is enough if he proves such constantly recurring 
determinations of the will, and their moral uses, 
in order to demonstrate a moral government of 
the world. Such is the nature of the argument 
which we are invited to consider, in this volume, 
and it is conducted throughout with great calm- 
ness, clearness, and ability. Its tendency un- 
doubtedly is towards a necessitarian creed, and 
in many parts the author’s reasoning may be 
considered defective and inaccurate; but the 
book is striking and suggestive, and, to those wh:o 
accept its reasonings, has supplied another page 
in the great argument which all nature is con- 
stantly unfolding, for the Being of a. Suprem 

Governor of the World. The author professes to 
evade, rather than attempts to solve, that great 
riddle—the question of liberty and necessity— 
which has engaged the minds of the greatcst 
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thinkers of all ages, and yet which still remains, 
after all the ingenuity and metaphysical acute- 
ness that has been brought to bear on it, un- 
explained and inexplicable. But while not 
professing to decide this verata questio, yet the 
essay does indicate, very unmistakeably, the side 
on which the author would cause the balance to 
incline. We quite agree with him, however, as 
to its non-essentiality to his argument. It may 
seem of quite fundamental importance to ascer- 
tain whether the cause determining the will to 
activity exists within or without the mind— 
whether the actions a man does are the result of 
a deliberate and free choice, or are under the 
constraint of an outward and irresistible neces- 
sity. But, after all, if any regularity of deter- 
mination whatever be established, there is here 
sufficient evidence of a governing power on which 
to found an argument. 

Yet we would suggest to the author that merely 
to adopt a new nomenclature for acknow!edged 
facts, is not to have discovered any system of 
government, to whose regulating power the facts 
themselves can be referred. ‘The great moral 
law, in consequence of which, according to Mr. 
Dovsepay, men’s minds are kept in action, and 
the business of the moral world carried on, is 
excitement. But either this is merely another 
name for activity itself, or else it should indicate 
to us the cause of that activity—some one general 
law in consequence of which action results. Does 
Mr. Dovsrepay contribute anything to our 
knowledge of such a law? We think not. To 
call it excitement is merely to adopt a particular 
arbitrary sign for the thing unknown, as the 
mathematician sometimes represents the unknown 
quantity by the letter X. Unless, indeed, he is 
prepared to break through that indifference on 
the question of liberty and necessity which he 
had before so elaborately claimed for himself, 
Mr. Dovstepay has discovered no law. He has 
only given the fact a new name. He seems so 
conscious of this, that he proceeds at once to 
outrage his philosophical impartiality by an- 
nouncing the exciting power to be an external 
necessity: 

“Metaphysicians,” he says, “may fancy a certain 
internal and intrinsic activity in the soul or intellect, 
by which it may, of two perceived modes of action, 
choose or determine itself to one rather than the other. 
Such a power as this of free choice metaphysicians may 
fancy they can comprehend; but no one can conceive 
the mind to act without the excitement of some motive 
or other.” 


We do not see why he should rail at meta- 
physicians, since he is here practising their craft. 
His own opinions are those of a very well-known 
metaphysical school, — that which regards the 
mind, as he himself expresses it, “as only the 
recipient and storehouse of impressions and of 
ideas;” nor do we remember anywhere to have 
seen a better example of the necessitarian ten- 
dency of the Lockian philosophy. 

It will be found that this is a feature pervading 
his whole theory, of which we cannot, within the 
limited space at our disposal, profess to give even 
the briefest abstract. His argument seems to us 
to halt most at the very part where its soundness 
was most essential, namely, on the threshold. 
The modifications of moral excitement in which 
he seeks to find those minor laws which govern 
human action, are motives ; and his classification 
of these on a principle analogous to that of genera 
and species in natural science, seems to us to be 
arbitrary and contradictory. In justification of 
this opinion, the following extract may suffice: 


The motives which impel or induce the human will, 
and are the causes of all moral acts, are clearly to be 
divided into two grand portions. These may be named 
“general” and “ particular.” “General motives” are 
those that embrace considerations for others as well as 
individual considerations. “ Particular motives” are 
those in which individual considerations fairly pre- 
dominate, and where self is the principal and almost 
sole object. But these again as naturally range them- 
selves under the heads of “ positive and “ negative.” 
“ Positive motive” arises from the desire of something 
to be attained. “ Negative motive” arises from the fear 
of something which is striven to be avoided. Under 
this quadrupartite division, haman motives may be very 
clearly and comprehensively classed. In some few 
cases there may be a doubt whether certain mixed 
motives may more properly be placed under the head 
of general or particular. 

These, however, are not many; and it may, perhaps, 
be presumed, without any undue arrogance, that the 
following table will meet the ideas of a majority of 
those who tlink at all on topics so delicate:— 


GENERAL, 

( Positive.) 
Love of God. 
Love of virtue. 
Love of liberty. 
Love of country. 
Love of locality. 
Love of friends, 


PARTICULAR. 
( Positive.) 
Love of existence. 
Love of wealth. 
Love of power. 
Appetites for food. 
Appetites for the other sex. 
Appetites for warmth. 
Love of family. Appetites for shelter. 
Love of fame. | Appetites for personal dis- 
Love of praise. | play. 
National emulation. Personal emulation. 
Intellectual emulation. | Personal arrogance. 
Personal pride. 
( Negative.) (Negative.) 
Hate of crime and vice. | Fear of death. 
Dislike of foreigners. | Fear of poverty. 
Dislike of other climates. | Fear of degradation. 


Dislike cf despotism. | Fear of scorn. 
Dislike of obscurity. Jealousy. 
Dislike of foreign domi- | Envy. 

nion. Fear of loss of rank. 


National revenge. ' Personal revenge. 


A atranger attempt at an exhaustive division 
of human motives into general and particular 
classes, we do not remember to have anywhere 
met with. As regards national, intellectual 
and personal emulation, the morally exciting 
cause, determining the mind to activity, is un- 
doubtedly, in every one of these cases, the same 
desire; and some of the alleged negative motives 
are only re-statements of the positive ones. The 
“ appetite for personal display ” seems to us 
rather a novel appetite, and we should like to 
know how the author would distinguish it from 
the “personal pride” which he has given as a 
particular motive, or the “love of praise,” which 
he has given as a general one. 

Mr. Dovusiepay’s theory of the genesis of the 
various ideas of property, law, &c. we can as little 
subscribe to as we can to his classification of laws 
of moral excitement. Instead of beginning with 
the division of societv into nations, and subdi- 
viding these into ranks and families, the more 
natural process would have been to begin with 
families, and from the simpler communities, and 
the ideas belonging to them, to develope the 
gradual formation of a more complicated social 
condition, and the ideas cf a more advanced 
civilization. 

These objections we merely suggest, as we 
might have suggested many more; but in our 
purely literary province, we have less to do with 
the opinions maintained in a book than with the 
ability of the execution. We are not called upon 
to pronounce dogmatically on philosophical doc- 
trines, or to hold the balance between the rival 
champions of opposing theories. In some in- 
stances we may, indeed, claim the right of 
guarding the public against such reasonings as 
manifestly lead to immoral or atheistical, or anti- 
social conclusions, whatever the literary merits of 
the work may be. But we conceive it to be 
enough, in the present instance, to have indicated 
the nature of the author’s argument, and pro- 
nounced an opinion on the general ability of his 
book, leaving the reader to arrive at his own con- 
clusions regarding its particular doctrines. 








SCIENCE. 


On Animal Electricity, being an Abstract of the 
Discoveries of Emil du Bois-Reymond, Member of 
the Academy of Science of Berlin, &c. &c. Edited 
by H. Bence Jones, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., &e. 
London: Churchill. 

Ovr reasons for noticing a work of so purely a 

scientific character as this of Dr. JonEs’s, are to 

recognise the efforts to convey to the English 
reader, in a condensed form, whatever is known 
on an abstruse and difficult subject, perfectly 
freed from the charlatanry which has almost ren- 
dered the term Animal Electricity a byword 
from which men instinctively shrink, and also to 
trace out the progress which has been made of 
late years in another path of that vast department 
of science, the triumphs of which are daily be- 
coming more and more visible to the ordinary 
apprehension in the application of Electricity in 

a way most unlooked for to many important 

interests of civilized life, of which the Electric 

Telegraph, the rise and progress of which we 

sketched in our last number, furnishes the best 

example and illustration. 
The pages before us are, as it were, a synopsis 
of what is actually known of Vital Electricity, in 








tivator of science, who may have many other 
demands upon his time and attention, to master, 
with a slight expenditure of both, the ascertained 
truths of a very obscure subject, and thus enable 
him to reject the various alleged facts and crude 
theories which have ever retarded, and still im- 
pede, the onward march of a branch of knowledge, 
which demands from the student who ventures 
on its practical pursuit, the most accurate and 
minute observation—the greatest delicacy of 
manipulation in experimenting—the utmost 
caution in disentangling and arriving at facts— 
and, we may almost venture to add, in the present 
state of knowledge, a complete abnegation of all 
hypothesis to account for observed phenomena; 
the want being, observations, so frequently made 
and reiterated as to warrant their acceptation as 
established and indisputable facts, and thus avoid 
wrecking this interesting and occult branch of 
Vital Physics, as has been done once and again 
by some of the most eminent in the ranks of 
science, by rash assumptions, and a too hasty 
generalization. 

This little book is an abstract of the elaborate 
Untersuchungen iiber thierische Elektricitit, a work 
not yet completed, but which, to use the editor’s 
words, “makes us fully acquainted with the 
recent progress of electro-physiology ; for, besides 
the experiments of the author, it contains a com- 
plete account of the labours of other philosophers 
in the same field,” a path Dr. Bence Jones has 
judiciously followed, by glancing at the dis- 
coveries, errors, and polemics of the workers on 
this subject, from Gatvan1 down to the latest 
researches of Matreucr and BecqueEREL, a list 
including the illustrious names of Voitta, Hum- 
BOLDT, Nopitt, MArtanini, Prarr, Rirrer, &c. 
The mode in which the labours and character of 
the founder of this branch of knowledge, GALVANI, 
and of his great rival, Voira, is sketched, is 
admirable. 


No one who has read Galvani’s writings can, without 
reverence, turn away from the simple picture of that 
man, whose restless yet blind labours, and naive desire 
for knowledge, were destined to bear such fruits. Gal- 
vani really discovered not only the fundamental phy- 
siological experiment of galvanism, properly so called 
(the contraction of the frog when touched by dissimilar 
metals), but also that of the electricity inherent in the 
nerves and muscles. Both of these discoveries were, 
however, hidden in such a confusion of circumstances, 
that the result in both cases appeared to depend upon 
the limbs or tissues of the animals employed. 


Whilst of the philosopher of Pavia he says: 


. 
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| 
| 
| 
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We shall scarcely again find in one man gifts so rich 
and so calculated for rescarch as were combined in 
Volta. He possessed that “incomprehensible talent,” 
as Dove has called it, for separating the essential from 
the immaterial in complicated phenomena; that boldness 
of invention which must precede experiment, controlled 
by the most strict and cautious mode of manipulation; 
that unremitting attention which allows no circumstance 
to pass unnoticed: lastly, with so much acuteness, so 
much simplicity, so much grandeur of conception, com- 
bined with so much depth of thought: he had a hand 
which was the hand of a workman. 


It wasin the year 1786 that GALvANI commenced 
his experiments, but he did not publish them, and 
his conclusions from them, until 1791, when his 
De viribus Electricitatis in motu musculart Commen- 
tarius was given to the world, in which he main- 
tained that the muscles especially, contained the 
animal electricity, their outer surface being 
coated with the negative, and the inner with 
the positive form of this force, the nerves being 
the conductors. Of the sensation produced by 
these discoveries and theories, Dr. du Bors thus 
writes: 

The storm which was produced by the appearance of 
the above-named Commentary among philosophers, 
physicians, and physiologists, can only be compared to 
that which disturbed at that time (1791) the political 
horizon of Europe. It may be said that, wherever frogs 
were to be found, and where two different kinds of 
metal could be procured, everybody was anxious to see 
the mangled limbs of frogs brought to life in this 
wonderful way. The physiologists believed that at 
length they should realize their visions of a vital power. 
The physicians, whom Galvani had somewhat thought- 
lessty Jed on with attempts to explain all kinds of nervous 
diseases, as sciatica, tetanus, and epilepsy, began to 
believe that no cure was impossible; and it was con- 
sidered certain that no one could in future be buried 
alive in trance, provided only that he were galvanized. 


Nor did these extravagances stop here. Trials 
to restore life to those who had suffered a violent 





a sufficiently small compass to enable the cul- 


death, are reported to have been made with 
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powerful batteries, a notion eagerly adopted by 
the fiction-weavers of the age; so that electricity 
played its part as a resuscitator in many a tale, 
and lent its Promethean aid to the vague, wild 
dreams best embodied by Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT 
SHELLEY, in her powerful but dreary Frankenstein. 
These exaggerated notions are now justly ex- 
ploded, lingering only in the minds of a few 
enthusiastic experimenters, who, with a praise- 
worthy pertinacity maintain that, although they 
can make neither man nor monster, they can 
create a mite. 

From the extremely delicate nature of his in- 
vestigation Du Bo1s-Reymonp found it requisite 
to possess a galvanometer far more sensitive than 
those hitherto employed, and constructed one on 
the principle of Pogeenporr’s sinus-galvano- 
meter, using for the coii “a copper wire 5,584 
yards, or 3.17 English miles long, and about 
0055 inch in diameter.” The ingenuity and care 
displayed in guarding against extrinsic influences 
in the author’s experiments are most commend- 
able; thus, for the delicate attempts to detect the 
electric currents in animal structures, he uses 
cushions made of many layers of fine blotting- 
paper saturated with brine, resting on small 
blocks of wood placed inside the glass or porcelain 
vessels containing the saline solution and over- 
lapping the edge; and these, when in use, and it 
is desired to close the circuit of the current, are 
brought into contact by a connecting cushion, 
similarly constructed. Further precautions are, 
however, requisite; thus, when the nerve or 
muscle is brought into the electric circuit, the 
connecting cushion is removed; and, lest such a 
corroding action should be set up as would 
destroy the vitality of the nerves and cause the 
muscles to contract, the animal structure ex- 
perimented with, is not placed in contact with 
the blotting-paper cushions, but these are previ- 
ously guarded by a slip of pig’s bladder soaked in 
white of egg, and on which the organ, under 
experiment, is laid. The various chapters detail 
the general method adopted in experimenting in 
Animal Electricity, the modes of preparing the 
limbs of the frog for this purpose, and remarks 
on the general law of the excitation of the nerves 
by an electric current, from which it appears that 
a great analogy exists between the excitation of 
nerves by the eléctric current and the induction 
of currents. Wethen have some notices of trials 
made with other animals besides the Rana escu- 
Zenta, including other species of frogs, toads, 


lacertians, pigeons, rabbits, sparrows, guinea-pigs | 
and man, by which he has reduced the frog- | 


current, and similar currents observed in other 
animals, to one general muscular current, the law 
of which is not confined to a particular species of 
animal, but extends over the whole animal crea- 
tion. Details of the experiments by which these 
conclusions are arrived at would be almost unin- 
telligible without the plates, which, by the way, 
are for the most part wretchedly executed, and we 
must refer the reader to the work itself for these 
and other descriptions and illustrations, and con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out a few of the more 
important results this careful investigator has 
arrived at, without detailing either his experi- 
ments or his arguments. It would appear that 


the muscular current is engendered in the pri- | 


mary fasciculi of the muscle; that the electro- 
motive force of the muscles increases both with 
their length and thickness; that the muscular 
current decreases after the death of the animal, 
or after separation of the muscle from the body, 
so that as the author remarks: 


The phenomenon of the muscular current must, 
therefore, be considered as a phenomenon which can 
only take place in the living tissue. ‘The current, when 
once it has gone, in consequence of the rigor mortis, 
never returns. 


The existence of an electrical current in the 
nerves, and of the identity of nervous force with 
electricity, have long been favourite hypotheses, 
and these have been happily confirmed by this 
author in his observations on the electro-motive 
action of the ischiatic nerves of a frog and of a 
rabbit, showing that the nervous current obeys 
the same laws as those which govern the mus- 
cular current. 

We have said enough to show to the general 
reader the vast amount of care and caution, 
profound knowledge, dexterity of manipulation 
and philosophical acumen required, ere an opinion 
on this obscure subject is adopted, and the diffi- 
dence shown even by the most laborious inves- 
tigators, in stating their deductions from observed 
phenomena, and thus guard him against the many 


| errors and delusions, often assuming the shape of 

some medical quackery, so frequent in the present 
| day with respect to the connection between elec- 
| tricity and vital action. We regret to add one 
| word which is not of approbation, still we think 
that, on second thoughts, Dr. Bence Jones will 
| agree with us that it would have been better, had 
| the bickering between his author and Marrevcl, 
| with regard to the priority of various observations 
| and discoveries, been altogether omitted in this 
| otherwise carefully compiled abstract. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


| Napoleon the Little. By Victor Hueco. 
Vizetelly and Company. 1852. 
| Perwaps the greatest commendation which we can 
| give to this pamphlet is the greatest condemnation which 
| we can give to it: that it is admirable as a display of 
| artistic power. Victor Huco is a man of unques- 
tionable genius, but his mind is so essentially melo- 
| dramatic, and its tendencies to pyrotechnic exaggera- 
| tions and seven-league-boot extravagances have been 
| pampered to such mad excess by a host of circum- 
stances, not the least, his premature celebrity, that it 
has lost all healthy relish for the simple, the direct, and 
| the natural. Hence his present production wants moral 
weight, prophetic earnestness, heroic vigour, just in the 
degree that it astonishes by its immense and often 
magnificent display of theatrical thunderbolts. It 
| loses its effect from its rapid, enormous, skilful accumu- 
| lation of effects. One-tenth part of the ammunition 
would have produced far more effect if the design had 
not been to dazzle, to fascinate by the brilliancy of 
| manoeuvres, rather than to crush and to kill by grand 
Titanic onrush. We have no doubt that the author is 
very angry with Lours NAPoLEoN,—that he thoroughly 
| despises him, and profoundly abhors his crimes. But 
it is not the sacred wrath at wrong which he hurls at 
the delinquent’s head so much as an avalanche of pic- 
turesque phrases. Louis NaPoLeon cares nothing 
for the boldest, most eloquent declamation in the world. 
He cares not if you crucify his name between earth and 
heaven as a spectacle of horror and of infamy to the 
| nations. But if you can fix yourself in his flesh as a 
torturing Nemesis; if, as the incarnate indignation of 
| mankind, you can grapple his throat, and stab his 
| breast,—he may call his minions to shake you off, but 
| he cannot shake off the dread of your vengeance. 
It has become the habit of those who glorify success, 
| by whatever means it has been obtained, to speak of the 
| President of the French Republic in apologetic and 
almost eulogistic tone, as if he were not the vilest and 
most vulgar of adventurers. They discover in him a 
thousand talents, and a thousand excellences, which 
| had strangely slumbered till he was exalted to the rule 
over a great people. We have no tolerance for such 
craven, crawling cant. The stamp of mediocrity is on 
all the Man's deeds, when there is not the deeper stamp 
of darkest guilt. It requires no such very surpassing 
genius to deceive, to oppress, to lie. Despotism, falsehood, 
fraud, demand neither a fertile invention nor a com- 
manding will. Flace a child on a throne, and a 
murmur of its mouth can fill the homes of millions 
with dismay, and drench the streets of cities with 
blood. In this thing, then, which Fate has sent to 
play obscene antics in the face of Europe, and which 
rejoices in the name of the Emperor's Nephew, we 
discern no higher virtue, or more abounding faculty, 
than those that adorn the accomplished cheat. Pre- 
cisely, however, because we regard Louis NAPOLEON 
as so odious and despicable, are we opposed to any 
attempt like this by the author before us to make him 
merely the forempst figure in a profusion of gorgeous 
picturings in which the daring glow of commingling 
colours destroys all harmony of delineation. Few who 
have read can have forgotten Vicror Hueo's noble 
romance, Notre Dame de Paris, to which our literature 
presents nothing comparable but the works of WALTER 
Scorr. In that romance, in what a blaze of crowding 
tints each personage moves! Yet who would wish one 
single tint away? The more the hues sparkle, and 
change, and melt, the more gladly we surrender our- 
selves to the empire of the enchantment. We are not 
in the mood to throw one faintest murmur of criticism 
at such imperial and prodigal witchery. And in the 
other writings of Vicror Hveo there is such manifold 
and majestic opulence of colour that we are vanquished 
with rapture and amazement, as if a king were to cast 
his purple robe around us, and place us near his throne. 
The birds of tropical climes, whose plumage flutters 
with the wealth of rainbows, prevent us from dwelling 
on the ugliness or the singularity of their forms: and 
the poems and dramas of Victor Hugo, dancing with 
a plenitude of the richest dies, chirm our gaze away 
from their bacehanal gestures and their hideous shapes. 
Judged by the standard of the Statuesque, he gives us 
nothing but vulgar, drunken daubs. Judged by the 
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standard of the Pictorial, he is the most fecund, most 
perfect Colourist of the Age. If there is a beauty in 
colours apart from forms, especially when they mingle in 
rapid, impetuous rivalry, then his fame is well earned, 
and he is not to be dethroned by contrasting him with 
Racine, and other colourless Rhetoricians whom the 
French have taught themselves or regard as poets. 
But you cannot make a revolution or overthrow a tyrant 
with a paint-brush and a paint-pot. The influence of 
this work will, therefore, be exceedingly ephemeral. 
One will say, “ What splendid declamation;” another, 
“What vivid description;” a third, “What a copious 
vocabulary.” The multitude, however, with its deep 
heart and its eager eyes, will pass on unheeding and 
unstirred. Roused by the dawn to labour, and expend- 
ing its sweat on the furrow and the loom, it has neither 
time nor taste to be amused with Dissolving Views. 


Louis Napoteon need not have taken so much 
pains to exclude this bundle of fiery denunciations from 
France. It would have splashed and sputtered itself to 
pieces in the most harmless manner possible. It would 
have merely excited the inquiry, when the author 
intended to write a second Notre Dame? It would 
have been accepted as a proof that Romanticism, of 
which Victor Hvuco has been the Chieftain, was not 
yet dead, and that there would still be employment for 
other tragedians besides RacHEL. In what a different 
strain would MicHELeEt, or Paut Louis Courter, or 
LAMENNAIS, have treated this theme! The first by a 
simple narrative, and without wandering into the region 
of speculation, or attempting any profound analysis of 
causes, would have kindled in our souls an enthusiasm 
of execration against Louts NAPoLEoN a thousand 
times more ardent than if he had marshalled against 
him the subtlest reasoning, the most lavish and startling 
imagery, the most cutting epigrams, the most brilliant 
paradoxes, the most overwhelming oratorical enginery; 
—the second would have sent home the arrows of an 
inexorable logic on the wings of the richest humour, and 
the keenest wit:—and the third would have poured out 
the concentrated curses of his noble prophet nature. If 
you cannot pull down a sanguinary autocrat from his 
bad eminence, become the Isatan of the Human Race 
and anathematize:—if you are not bold enough for this 
you will be performing a service scarcely less important 
if you anatomize, laying bare the sources of slavery 
and corruption:—if you are not skilful enough for this 
then be the Soldier of the Future, by being the 
Chronicler of the Past, for you help your brethren to dis- 
enthralment whenever you as a faithful historian honestly 
and plainly record the deeds of their oppressors. But to 
be historian, pamphleteer, prophet all in one, and this by 
a sudden wrench of the faculties, and without natural 
vocation to be any of all the three, is surely the mad- 
dest of mistakes. Yet, it is precisely Vicrorn Hueo’s 
in this ponderous piece of scolding. The book is one of 
Mrs. CauD.x's Lectures expanded into a prose Epic:— 
Mrs. CAUDLE Ossianized. It is the shrill shriek of a 
termagant through a War Trumpet. Now, what so 
tiresome, even when we ourselves are not the victims, 
as a sermon from a shrew? And, in truth, we must 
confess that Napoleon the Little is dull, dull as a Mrs. 
Caupte'’s Lecture in a two or three hundred pages 
cannot fail to be. Twenty pages we could have stood 
with an effort of patience, but a dozen times as much 
is rather too large a dose. Traitor, liar, charlatan, 
hangman, robber, if a man is all these tell him so and 
have done with it;—but you only sink lower and lower 
in the mire of Billingsgate when you croak or howl 
those words six hours without stopping to take breath. 
Brief as it is fierce is wrath. Mount Etna is not for 
ever storming the stars with its explosions. A few 
lion roars that shatter the roots of the ocean and it 
shuts itself up once more in its grim abyss. Go on 
fuming with the fever of fury if you wish to leave men 
cold or convince them that you are not sincere. When 
we begin this book then we share the rage of the author: 
—but when we get to the end of it our rage is only at 
the author, for he has irritated all our nerves with his 
monotonous bellowings. Now this does not arise from 
a more than usual indulgence of that enormous diffuse- 
ness to which Victor HucGo has ever been prone, nor 
from his passion for startling transitions and melo- 
dramatic effects, but from his desire, poor fellow, to 
snatch a few solid coins from an event that has been so 
disastrous to himself and to France. We pity the man 
of genius who in his sore exile stoops to quackeries so 
humiliating;—we pity him all the more if there are 
young and innocent beings clinging to his knees, and 


'elamoring for bread. But if unwillingly driven to 


sink the Creator of immortal works in the dexterous 
hack, is he justified in assuming the attitude of a 
Censor and in marching up to smite the cheek of fore- 
most villains? Can you be at the same time a Parisian 
Dillettante and a Jonn the Baptist? Scourge without 
mercy the monsters who trample through blood to a 
brutal reign over thirty or forty millions of unfortanate 
human creatures, if you have the courage, the inspira- 
tion, the chivalry for a feat so perilous. But if the 
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lash is to tell, or if the blows are to sound as a battle- | longer than we can help. The grand result is that 


call to the brave, keep your own hands pure, and your | henceforth in France the resurrection of Pedagogueism | 


own brow unsullied. To what slender dimensions, how- | is impossible. Never more will that mighty land be 
ever, would the patriotism of a Huco anda LAMARTINE | ruled by a Professor of Modern History. Journalism 


shrink if we rigidly tested it by a rule so stern, but so 
needful and salutary? Has not their later literary life 
been as much a trick as Louis NAPoLEon’s statesman- 
ship? Have they not degenerated from Poets and 
Teachers into the tawdriest phrasemongers? Do they 
not strut about in the tarnished tinsel of their former 
glory? Can rebuke therefore, or remonstrance, flow with 
becoming dignity or irresistible force from them? When 
they have fallen into the leprous mendicants of that 
Highest Art, Poetry, will the triumphal procession of a 
Despot be disturbed as it rushes past by their grinnings 
and jabberings from the tomb of their buried beauty, 
nobleness and fame? Physicians, heal yourselves! If 
Supreme Duty, Gop’s representative on Earth, has been 
scoffed at by Lovis NAPOLEON, and pushed by bayonets 
into the Waters of the Seine, have you been through 
weal and throngh woe its servants and its champions? 
Liberty is a divine fact and a thrilling word, the ligtt, 
the hope, and the guardian of nations. But do not 
many show their love of liberty only by the extent of 
their reckless Latitudinarianism in regard to those holy 
laws, those unbending obligations which, while holding 
Society together, elevate it to the grandeur of a religious 
institution? And are not you, gentlemen, of that 
number? All honour to the Martyr! But, are you, 
Victor Huao, a Martyr, either in the most literal or 
the most sacred sense of that word? If you were, 
would you in piling up your diatribes have so accu- 
mulated the Sensuous, that we lose sight of the 
Spiritual, through whose transfigurement of the Sen- 
suous the latter alone has significance and moral energy ? 
Would you have deluged every page with a shower of 
blood? Would you have given prominence only to 
what is physically disgusting, and atrocious in tyranny ? 
You are the showman of a Morgue, nct a lofty judge in 
the tribunal of the Human Conscience. Every paragraph 
you have written is marvellous as a display of power: 
—but it gapes with the gashes of foulest assassination. 


Though we do not believe in the stability of Lours 
Napoueon’s power, though we loathe the Man and his 
doings, yet we consider that his temporary success may 
be accounted for in a much simpler and more obvious 
fashion than would suit the ingenious persons who write 
prolix, pedantic books, to inform the world of what it 
would learn better from half-a-dozen pithy sentences. 
The first Revolution was a proclamation that France 
was no longer to be governed by men, but by ideas; the 
last was a proclamation that it was no longer to be 
governed by ideas, but by men. Both proclamations 
were needed; both were what the circumstances de- 
manded. When men are worn out, you must have 
fresh ideas; when ideas are worn out, you must have 
fresh men. The government of Lovis Putirre fell, 
not because a king or his ministers had blundered, but 
because a system was exhausted. The Pedagogue 
Guizor, a man with no largeness of soul, no warmth of 
sympathy, no affluence of phantasy, no originality of 
mind, attempted to fix his Doctrinaire stamp on the 
forehead of every Frenchman. Dogmas, without 
reference to living realities, were to mould and impel 
the destiny of France. Was it wonderful that France 
sprang up in fierce and quick revolt? Never did it 
assert with such signal justice its Right of Insurrection. 
It resolved tl:at whatever perished or whatever rose, 
Pedagogueism in politics should flourish no more, 
LaMartTINE came; it grew tired of him sooner than 
of Guizor: he was a sentimental pedagogue, as 
Guizor had been a logical one. CAVAIGNAC suc- 
ceeded; a man of antique virtue; a man admirably 
gifted; a man of iron intrepidity, and the purest, 
loftiest integrity, but narrow, and incapable of living, 
fecund identificatioa with the national sentiment,—in 
short, a military pedagogue. And what did that 
Assembly of Representatives which Louis NAPOLEON 
Swept remorselessly away mainly consist of 9—Peda- 
gogues; logical, sentimental, military, as it might be. 
What is Socialism, that new religion of France, but 
Pedagogueism, Dogmatism? What, then, after all, did 
Louts NAPOLEON overthrow? What is he at present 
strangling the last quiverings of vitality out of ?—Peda- 
gogueism. In this work a bad man perhaps answered 
the purpose of France better than a good man would 
have done, for a good man would have been hampered 
by a host of hesitancies. But France owes NAPOLEON 
THE Lrrrve no thanks for the boldness and address 
which he has displayed in a difficult enterprise, any 
more than we are grateful to rats for being scavengers. 
In all that he has done he has obeyed no instinct but 
his own selfishness,—he has sought no object but his 
own aggrandizement. His sole merit is that he had 
sufficient breadth to discern,—sufficient skill to adapt 
himself to an intense national conviction. France will 
by-and-by thrust him from her with as little scruple 
as he thrust out Victron Hvco and Company; for we 
do not keep scavengers and dustmen about our house 


is naturally indignant. Journalism would fain be the 
only power in the state, and command at court, camp, and 
cottage, through its army of pedagogues. Vain wish! 
Delusive dream! The pen cannot take the place either 
of the sceptre or the sword. Look at those old Romans 
who, as they were unsurpassed in war, were also unsur- 
passed in statesmanship! Did they train themselves 
for famous and fulminating deeds by writing leadiag 
articles? In the best times of Rome was not the whole 
education of her children a discipline for action? Was 
not the Senate filled mainly with men who had gained 


their chief experience on the battle-field? But Mon- | 


sieur Gu1zor arose, and, spitting in the face of the old 
Romans, proclaimed that, in order to be a statesman, 
you must first be a journalist and a professor. The 
echo to that proclamation was a rattle of musketry 
from the barricades that extinguished the Orleans 
dynasty. You may take a man from the plough, as 
CINCINNATUS was taken, and create him a Dictator, 
and he will be the Saviour of his country. You may 
summon him from the mart, where he is engaged in 
buying and selling like his fellows, and tell him that 
there are other labours in store for him, and he will be 
WAsHINGTON, the Emancipator; CromwELL, the sage 
ruler and the great general. But call him from the 


student’s closet, and ask him to counsel and to govern, | 


and he will shatter the machinery of the state to pieces, 
and let loose the wildest and maddest anarchies. You 
may be the better author from having had a share in 
the affairs of government, but you will not be the abler 
to treat the affairs of government from being an author, 
—all the contrary. Their work as statesmen was part 


of the preparation of DANTE and MACCHIAVELLI for | 
the highest rank in literature, But the very eminence | 


| The duties of a patriot, of a prophet, of a moral 
reformer, of a religious reformer, of all the divine 
teachers of mankind, remain unaffected by the moral 
| growth and the moral decline of a people. They have 
| to set forth the everlasting principles of Right, which 
| can no more change than the Being of Gop. Buta 

nation is a thing of passion, of emotion, of prejudice, of 

caprice ; weak sometimes as a child and at other 

moments fierce as a wild beast. Can, then, a man of 

pure reason serve as its guide? Can there be a more 

flagrant absurdity in its eyes than a philosopher on a 
| throne? For a philosopher cannot be that animal so 
| varying in its mood, so contradictory in its character 
| which it is itself. All mighty statesmen have thus 
| really been varying in mood, contradictory in character. 
It is a mistake to suppose that in their solitary thoughts, 
| in the privacy of their own minds, they have been im- 


| 
| 
| 


mensely exalted above popular errors. The root of their 
| strength was their profound participation of those 
errors. For instance, though in all periods of Roman 
history Religion was regarded by the Roman Aristocracy 
| and Roman Rulers purely as a State Machine, it would 
| be wrong to conclude that they did not feel as much as 
the humbler classes its power as Religion. Though 
nearly every persecution to which the Christians were 
| subjected during the three first centuries was motived 
| aavaly by political considerations, yet so far as it 
| originated in religious antipathy, this was shared by 
| the Emperors as much as by the most ignorant person 
|in their dominions. The bigotry which led to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes burned as darkly in 
the bosom of Louris the Fourteenth as in the cruel 
| brain of the most fanatical priest. What enabled Perr 
| to soar above all modern English Statesmen? Less 
his surpassing talent than his intense nationality, by 
which we mean that he signally typified the English 
character in its diversified features, its lights and 
shadows, its defects and its excellences. And in a 








which DiskAELI and BuLWER have reached in litera- | lesser measure this was what secured for the Duke of 
ture mark their unfitness for political action, though it | WELLINGTON such deep and lasting esteem and admira- 
does not hinder them from dabbling in intrigue, or | tion. We are not pleading now fur expediency, for 
making dashing speeches. | compromise. We think that too high an Ideal of 


The hatred of the Emperor NApotron for those | Virtue, of Honour, of Truth cannot be exhibited to our 
fellow-creatures. But we aver that when a man enters 
on political action he bids for ever farewell to virgin 
innocence of soul, he must shut up the Holy of Holies 
in his breast, and dwell thenceforth in a more vulgar 
region. Louis NApoveon, therefore, tested by a 
political standard, has merely erred in what he has done 
that was unnecessary. His mission being to abolish 
Pedagogueism, it was unavoidable that he should kick 
the National Assembly out of his way; it was equally 
unavoidable that he should lean for strength on the 
army. We are persuaded that his hatred of a prevalent 
Pedagogueism was really sincere, and that he saw what 
France saw, that it could only be got rid of in a sum- 
mary, arbitrary mode. His downfall will not come from 
the daring and the despatch which he displayed in 
realizing a universal longing. But having cut many 
savage and indecent capers in the Realm of the Unne- 
cessary, and having tried his hand lately at a Peda- 
gogueism of his own, he must ere long be sent with 
howls of execration to keep company with Vicror 
Hvuco and the other pedagogues who now denounce 
him. Atticus. 


whom he called Ideologists, was a feeling with which 
we have the thoroughest accordance. He knew that | 
the work of men must be done by men, and not by | 
whimpering, wheezing scholars. No human being can | 
lead an age or a country, or even change them. The | 
most gifted, the most godlike, of our race is simply the 

embodiment, the instrument of a universal inspiration. 

Persia had been dying for generations—was dead— 

when ALEXANDER the Macedonian, at the head of 
a united and enthusiastic Greece, and girt round with 

the mountaineers of his native land, crossed the Helles- 

pont and flashed on the world his miraculous conquests. 

We seek not to depreciate his achievements, but 

Greece would have inevitably rolled itself into the 

heart of Asia without him; for there were long arrears 

of vengeance due, and the spirit of conquest was in 

league with the yearning for retribution. How little 

has the gigantic development of Russia owed to the in- 

fluence of culminating individuals! Under bad govern- 

ment and under good, it has alike marched on resistless | 
to its objects. For a hundred and fifty years how grand | 
and how astounding has the path of England been! | 
How little, however, during that time, has she been | 
indebted for her glory and progress to the superior | 
genius or wisdom of her rulers, and how much has she 
been indebted to the character of her people! How 
evanescent was the trace which Greece left of her glory 
in the East! How transitory was even the impress of 
Rome's majestic will on the different nations of Italy | 
whom she had one after another subdued, whom she 

had incorporated with herself, and to whom she had | 
given her institutions and her laws! How quickly were 

the reforms of a benevolent Josepu the Second of | 
Austria trodden out of sight! The unfolding of | 
Humanity, therefore, evidently corresponds to, obeys no 
theories of ours. The fecund warmth, the energetic 
movement of the life, mould the mechanism, while the 
mechanism does not affect in one smallest degree the 
life. Scholars, as such, are prone to believe the very 
opposite of this, and, consequently, they are unsuited 
for the vocation of Statesmen. They place all their re- 
liance on some nice new scheme of a constitution, 
instead of watching the expansion of vigorous, fertile 
vitalities, and co-ordinating them into organic, victorious 
facts. Yet this is precisely what men of the Lours 
Napo.eon stamp find it so easy to do; and what 
CATILINE, if he had succeeded, would have found it no 
more difficult to do than Cassar. The fate of Jonn 
pF Wirr proves that a man may be too noble for a 
Statesman. A Statesman cannot resist a nation, and he 
can only go a few steps in advance of it, if he is to re- 
main at the head of its affairs. Pxricces, the most 
brilliant ruler that the earth has ever seen, had no state 
secrets—no cunning devices for maintaining his su- 
premacy. It was because he was the most Athenian of 




















Athenians that Athens bowed gladly to his sway. 
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Memoirs of the Baroness d’ Oberkirch, Countess de 
Montbrison. Edited by her Grandson, the 
Count de Monrsrison. 3 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1852. 

Ir these volumes have no other valuable quality 

to recommend them to public attention, they have 

at least this—they give one of the most perfect 
insights, within the scope of general reading, into 
the system of the old régime, and the less familiar, 
but not less interesting, etiquette practised at 
the petty courts of the German Principalities. 
The old régime! Surely that is a subject by 
this time a little exhausted. Know we not all 
that can be said of La VaLirereE and her repen- 
tance, of Dusarry, and her shame? The pru- 
deries of De Marntenon, the grands et pétits 
levées of the Great Louis, the debaucheries of his 
successor, Parc au Cerrs, the fair PARABERE, the 
sisters Mestiquin, and the superb Pompapour; 
come they not to us in the familiar manner of 
thrice-told tales? Have not a vast library of 

Memoirs and Correspondences, and Amours and 
stites histoires furnished us with more material to 

build up an accurate knowledge of these matters 

than, probably, we possess respecting any given 
period of our own history? The glories of Ver- 
sailles, too, under the mild, but weakminded 

Louis XVI. (excellent locksmith, but misguided 

king!) and his proud, but beautiful helpmate, have 

they not been handed down to us even to the last 
iota of their pomp and ceremony? Perhaps they 
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have. But as events, like prospects, have a different 
aspect when observed from different points of 
view, it is possible that some new mind may lay 
these matters again before us, even clothed, so to 
speak, with the charm of novelty. 

Hewrretra Louisa, Baroness d’Oberkirch, 
née de Freundstein, was born on the 5th of June, 
1754, in the castle of Schweighausen, in Upper 
Alsace. Her father was Francis Lewis, Baron 
de Waldner de Freundstein, and her mother was 
4 De Berexkuer, of the branch of RipéicanviLeir, 
—one of the most illustrious families in the 
province. We are particular in specifying these 
facts, because Madame d’Oserkincn evidently 
attached the very greatest importance to them, 
and enumerates with an amusing minuteness the 
honours and genealogy of her family. ‘“ When,” 
says she, “one is fully convinced of the greatness 
of one’s ancestors, one would blush to degenerate 
from them. Never was adage more true than 
that: noblesse oblige (nobility ennobles) ;” and soon 
after, inspired by an intoxicating digression into 
the braveries of a crusading ancestor, she indulges 
in the following affecting aspiration: —“ I ask in 
my son-in-law, if Providence should send me 
one, only high birth; there is a remedy for every 
defect but the want of that.” In these words are 
to be found the key-note of the whole book; here 
is the prevailing tone of Madame d’OBerkIRCHh’s 
mind. Born in a petty province dependant upon 
the French Crown, of a race thoroughly imbued 
with that esprit de famille which has ever been so 
monstrously exaggerated among the old French 
nobility and that of the German empire, early 
brought under the influence of the sham court 
kept up in Alsace by the Montbéliard family; 
Madame d’Oxnerkircu is every inch an aristocrat 
and a courtier; an aristocrat, too, of that hopeless 
incurable sort which is much easier imagined 
than described, but of whose state of mind some 
idea may be gathered from the following 
amiable declaration, —in which she indulges 
apropés of a complimentary letter received from 
the famous WIELAND, the friend of Gorrue: 


I have always admired persons of genius; and had 
I possessed a larger fortune, I would have willingly 
played the part of Macanas. I have, however, as far 
as was in my power, sought out persons of talent, as 
will be seen in the course of these memoirs. 

The italics are, of course, our own. 

Our little courtier was only fifteen years of 
age when she made her début at the court of 
the Prince of Montnétiarp. As this august 
family occupies the chief position in the Memoirs 
of the Baroness, and, indirectly at least, played 
no unimportant part in the history of Europe, 
a, few words concerning it will not be misplaced. 
The Comté of Montséciarp belonged to the 
reigning branch of the house of Wurtemburg, 
Stuttgard; Cuartes Evcensr, the reigning duke, 
kept, at that time, a court at Stuttgard which, 
for luxury and splendour, had no rival throughout 
Germany ; and his younger brother, Prince 
Freperick EvGene, followed his example, in 
humbler style, at Montbéliard. This prince had 
eight children by his wife, the princess FREpERICA 
Dorotuea Sopnta, daughter of the Margrave of 
Brandenbourg-Schwadt,—five sons and _ three 
daughters. The eldest daughter, the Princess 
Dorornea, one of the principal characters in the 
Memoirs of the Baroness, afterwards became the 
wife of Paut Petrowrtz, Grand-Duke of Russia, 
son and heir to the great Catnenrrne II., justly 
termed the Semiramis of the North. With this 
princess Madame d’Onrerkircu appears to have 
cemented the firmest friendship throughout life, 
an achievement of which she is not a little proud; 
for never does she write with such evident satis- 
faction and inward gratulation as when she finds 
something to relate about “my dear princess,” 
“my adored grand-duchess.” The other sisters 
made brilliant marriages in their turn, but not 
such as to attract more than an average amount 
of admiration from Madame d’Oserxnincn; the 
second, Princess FrepErtca, married the Coad- 
jutor of Lubeck, and the youngest, Princess 
Exizazetn, only became Grand-Duchess of Tus- 
cany. 

The Baroness records that on the day fixed for 
her first visit to this petty court, her impatience to 
set out was so great that she could not remain 
quietly in one place, after she “had put on a 
dress of pink gros de Tour, brocaded with flowers 
in their natural colours, and trimmed with silvered 
ribbon.” On her road thither, she received a 
very severe drilling into the etiquette of the 
court, so that on entering the chateau, the poor 
girl was so flustered that she scarcely knew what 
she was about. 








however with astonishing cordiality for such high 
and mighty people; and when the little Princess 
DororHea affectionately threw her arms around 
the neck of her new friend, causing thereby 
much trepidation in the heart of the Baron DE 
FREUNDSTEIN, the Duke, her father, was pleased 
urbanely to remark—“ This is not Versailles, 
Baron, and I have not the least objection that 
your daughter should embrace mine.” 

From this time forward the Baroness seems to 
have been in constant association with the Mont- 
béliard family, and it was in their company, and 
principally through their introduction, that she 
mixed with all the great people of whom she talks 
so graphically in her memoirs. 

About this time, the Dauphiness, Marre 
ANTOINETTE, passed through Strasburg, on her 
arrival into France. The anecdotes and cere- 
monials of this reception have been so often and 
so fully given elsewhere, especially in the Auto- 
biography of Géethe, who was in Strasburg at the 
time, that it would be quite needless to recapitulate 
them here. Suffice it to say that the Baroness 
enjoyed the honour of being presented to the 
Dauphiness, a distinction which, as may be 
imagined, she appreciated keenly. In speaking 
of this union between the crowns of France and 
Austria, the Baroness mentions a circumstance 
which proves that the etiquette respecting royal 
marriages is not always so tedious as might be 
imagined. On the 16th of April, 1770, M. Durrort 
negotiated the marriage on behalf of the Dauphin. 
On the 17th, the future Dauphiness solemnly re- 
nounced all claims, paternal as well as maternal. 
On the 19th, the ceremony was performed in the 
Augustinian convent, the Archduke FerpinanpD 
representing the Dauphin; and on the 21st, Marre 
ANTOINETTE left Vienna on her road to join her 
husband. 

In the same year (1776) another marriage was 
negotiated, which touched the Baroness more 
nearly—her own. M.d’Onerkircn appears to 
have satisfied all her requirements on the score 
of lineage, for his family dated back to the 
Crusades. As to his person, she says that it 
“was handsome, though not remarkably so. He 
was talked of in Strasburg as a model of perfect 
elegance, and it may be said that he led the 
fashion there, though he was forty years of age.” 
With such a husband, the Baroness could not 
fail to be happy. He appears to have allowed 
her very much her own way: and as Mme. 
d@’OBERKIRCH behaved towards him as a good and 
faithful wife ought to behave, was only moderately 
expensive, went through the ceremony of asking 
his permission whenever she required any liberty, 
and was not at all given to the French school of 
gallantry, they appear to have made a most 
exemplary couple. 

This same year appears to have been quite the 
year for marriages. In the month of August, the 
Baroness’s dearly beloved princess, DoROTHEA, was 
married to the future Czar of all the Russias. 
Before, however, the ceremony could be com- 
pleted, it was necessary that the bride should 
embrace the religion of the Greek church, the 
established church of Russia; and upon this the 
Baroness makes the following very naive comment: 


State reasons are often very severe, and one needs a 
great deal of courage to submit to them with a good 
grace. The princess Dorothea, on marrying the Grand- 
Duke, was obliged to embrace the Greek religion, and 
was re-baptized as Marie Foederowna, as every one 
knows. She must have felt this very deeply; she who 
was so attached to our holy religion, and so sincerely 
devoted to her duty. I bewailed this circumstance in 
the depth of my soul; but it was of unavoidable neces- 
sity, and God will, I hope, call her to the truth before 
the close of her life, spite of her left-handed sign of 
the cross, and her worship of images. 


During the year 1778, the Emperor Joseru of 
Austria travelled over the continent, under the 
assumed name of the Count FaLkensTern. When 
it was known that he intended passing through 
Stuttgard, the Duke of WurtTemsure wrote to 
the Emperor, offering him the use of his palace, 
which, however, his Majesty declined, saying that 
he would prefer going to an hotel. Upon this, 
the Duke of Wurtempure had recourse to the 
following stratagem :— 


He ordered all the hotel-keepers of the city to renew 
their signs, and placed over the door of his palace an 
enormous board, emblazoned with the Austrian arms, 
and having these words beneath—“ Tuk EMPEROR's 
Horet.” Joseph yielded to the touching ingenuity of 
Duke Charles, and entering into the spirit of the jest, 
alighted at the palace as if it we:e an hotel. The 


The august family received her | Duke received him dressed as an hotel-keeper, and 








played his part extremely well. Everybody at the 
court, no matter of what rank, supported some character 
or other suitable to the occasion. The Emperor was 
delighted. The following day they all laid aside their 
masquerading dresses, and the festivities commenced in 
reality. 

The Emperor Josrru appears to have been a 
man of very simple, but sensible, character. His 
dress was so plain, that, when in Paris, a fisher- 
woman presenting him with a bouquet, said—“the 
people who have to pay for the lace on your coat 
ought to be very happy, M. Count.” When a 
nobleman remarked to him one day that he mixed 
too much with people in the public streets—“ If 
I would only mix with my equals,” said he, “I 
should shut myself up with my ancestors in the 
Capuchin Convent, where their ashes repose.” 

In spite, however, of this philosophic turn of 
mind, he refused to visit Voirarrr, who had 
made great preparations at Ferney to receive 
him. The Emperor evidently smelt this academic 
scéance, and passed on, although his carriage 
almost touched the terrace of the chateau. In 
vain did the postilions, who had been bribed by 
the old philosopher, repeat at every crack of their 
whips,—*“ that is the chateau of Ferney—there is 
M. Vortatre.” The Emperor would not hear, and 
looked steadfastly in the opposite direction. Poor 
VOLTAIRE was inconsolable for this, and invented 
a thousand stories to avert the laugh naturally 
raised against him. 

At the palace of the Cardinal pe Ronan, at 
Strasburg, the Baroness had an opportunity of 
observing the famous charlatan CacLiostro, who 
was at that time laying the foundation of that 
baleful influence which he succeeded in establish- 
ing over the mind of that unfortunate, but 
weak-minded prelate. Prince Louis pE Ronan, 
afterwards Grand Almoner of France, succeeded 
to the estate and dignities of his uncle, the Car- 
dinal ConsTANTINE, in 1779. His estates were 
enormous, and he was, doubtless, the wealthiest 
prelate in Europe. CaGiiosrro was at that time 
at the zenith of his fame. He was travelling 
about Europe, pretending to cure all sorts of 
maladies, for which he constantly refused to re- 
ceive any fee: on the contrary, he was in the 
habit of distributing immense sums of money 
among the poor. At the period of his meeting 
with Mme. d’Oserkircn, he was making use of 
the most extraordinary artifices to attract public 
notice; among others, it may be cited that he 
never slept in a bed, and ate nothing but cheese. 
The impression produced upon Mme.d’OBERKIRCH 
by this person is very creditable to her good sense 
and power of penetrating deception. 


He was not, strictly speaking, handsome, but never 
have I seen a more remarkable countenance. His glance 
was so penetrating, that one would be almost tempted to 
call it supernatural. I could not describe the expression 
of his eyes, it was, so to say, a mixture of flame and 
ice. He attracted and repulsed, and whilst he terrified, 
inspired an insurmountable curiosity. He wore, attached 
to his watch-chain, and upon his fingers, diamonds 
which, if they were what they appeared, would be worth 
a king’s ransom. He pretended that they were his own 
manufacture. All this frippery revealed unmistakeably 
the charlatan. 


Directly Cacriostro found himself in the 
company of the baroness, he began to stare at 
her, and said abruptly :—“ Madame, your mother 
no longer lives; you have scarcely known her, 
and you have one daughter. You are the only 
daughter of your family, and you will have no 
more children.” So far as the past was concerned 
all this was so; and, after some hesitation, Mme. 
d’OseRKIRCH confessed it. “And Iam as little 
mistaken in what concerns the future,” replied 
Cacuiostro. The charlatan apparently made 
very strenuous endeavours to enrol Mme. d’OBER- 
kKIRcH among the list of his admirers; but she 
very speedily saw through his object in doing 
this, which was to attain, through her means, 
some access to the Grand-Duchess of Russia, 
with whom he knew that she was intimate. 
Owing, therefore, to her penetration, the plan 
utterly failed; she seems never to have been 
deceived for an instant as to the true character 
of this, the most astute of modern impostors; and 
the Cardinal de Rowan would have done well, 
had he listened in time toher warning voice, instead 
of suffering CaGLiostRo to lead him from depth to 
depth until he became finally involved in that 
shameful intrigue now known as the diamond 
necklace affair. Speaking of the manner in which 
she saw through his arts, she says, modestly yet 
philosophically : 

The plan was not badly conceived, but it failed before 
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the strength of my will—I do not say of my reason, 
that would have been insufficient; nor do I say my con- 
viction, for I felt it shaken. It is certain that had I 
yielded to my admiration for the marvellous, I, too, 
might have become the dupe of this sharper. There 
are so many charms in the mysterious, there is so much 
éclat attached to astrological studies, and to the occult 
sciences. 


Many who, in these days, are wont to run 
gaping after mysterious novelties, will do well to 
ponder deeply over these wise but feminine words 
of the Baroness d’OBERKIRCH. 

A passing disquisition upon the noble Chapter 
of Remirement, is full of interest, insomuch as it 
throws a light upon those strange associations, 
half secular and half religious, into which the 
highborn ladies of France and the German 
Empire used then to band themselves. The 
Chapter of St. Pierre de Remirement was situated 
in the diocese of St. Dié, and was supposed to 
have been founded by St. Romaric in a.p., 620. 
The canonesses did not make vows, they might 
return to the world, and even marry. Each had 
the right of choosing a successor, who, during 
her term of minority, was called a lady-niece. It 
was necessary, however, for every candidate to 
prove a noble descent, both by father and mother, 
of nine generations, or two hundred and twenty- 
five years. The ladies lived in great pomp, and 
had great authority. Amongst the prerogatives 
of the Abbess, the most valuable was that of 
setting free, on certain days, all the prisoners in 
the Conciergeric. Respecting the liberties en- 
joyed by these ladies, Mme. d’OserKIRCH 
discreetly says: 

Ladies of the highest rank, both French and foreigners, 
ambitioned the honour of being admitted into this house, 
which offers so many attractions; its inhabitants en- 

joying the liberty of married women without the incum- 
brance of a husband, who may torment and contradict 
them. I will not become the echo of the reports and 
accusations which have been so often made against the 
chapters. Perfection cannot be expected in human 
dnstitutions; all have their share of good and evil. 


(To be continued.) 








The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
By Rosert Cuampers. 4 vols. Edinburgh: 
W. and R. Chambers. 1852. 


THERE are few living Scotchmen who can be 
compared to Mr. Rosert Cuampers for affec- 
tionate assiduity of research into the social and 
literary history of his and their native country 
since its union with its richer and more powerful 
neighbour ; witness a long series of such per- 
formances, as the History of the Rebellion of °45, 
and the Traditions of Edinburgh. Nor was it well 
possible that a person so occupied could have 
failed to investigate the career of Ropert Burns, 
‘himself a most memorable figure in the Scotland 
of the eighteenth century, and whose biography, 
half glorious, half mournful, has cast a dim 
poetic light on the obscure regions of social life 
and obscure years of national existence in which 
it was doomed to be transacted. Accordingly, 
meither as “ Life” nor as “ Works,” are the pre- 
sent volumes to be regarded as by any means 
Mr. Cuampers’ first contribution to what, in 
Continental phrase, may be termed “ Burns-litera- 
ture.” Through a variety of channels, Mr. 
Cuameers has already communicated to the 
public the results of a variety of researches into 
the biography of Burns; and, as an editor of the 
poet’s works, he long ago distinguished himself 
by the publication of The People’s Edition of 
Burns, which was enriched not merely by many 
new original pieces of the poet’s but by bio- 
graphical notes of the editor’s, giving, in a con- 
densed form, whatever of most curious and 
valuable had been brought to light in the course 
of those earlier inquiries. The volumes before 
us contain almost every line that has been pre- 
served of Burns’ own, and perhaps every fact of 
the slightest import that has been recorded 
respecting him, his associates, and his circum- 
stances. Burns’ poems and letters (including 
those to CLaninpa, from the authorized edition), 
arranged in strict chronological order, are the 
prime materials of the work; and Mr. CHAMBERS’ 
connecting biographical narrative, and instructive 
subsidiary appendices, elucidate them, their au- 
thor, and their authorship. A sleepless editorial 
industry has succeeded in discovering many new 
pieces and letters of the poet’s, not printed even 
in “ The People’s Edition ;” among the former, a 
number of hitherto unpublished stanzas from the 
first draught of the beautiful poem, “ The Vision.” 
Instead, too, of a meagre glossary at the end of 





the work, each Scottish word or phrase, unintel- 
ligible, or hardly intelligible to the Southron, has 
its English equivalent in the margin, or a fuller 
explanation in a foot note, an improved arrange- 
ment which shows its advantages on its face. Alto- 
gether, the present may be confidently pronounced, 
from a bibliographical point of view, to be the 
edition of Burns. A biographical industry, not less 
sleepless than the editorial, has collected from 
far and near, all old facts respecting Burns’ life; 
not merely from professed biographies, but from 
fugitive sketches and anecdotical papers, deep- 
buried in forgotten numbers of newspapers and 
magazines. The new facts, again, are very 
numerous, and many of them valuable, gathered 
from the lips of Burns’ sister, from local tradi- 
tion, from communications of acquaintances and 
friends of the poet’s; and the whole is conveyed 
in a pleasant, easy, lively style, which is occa- 
sionally suspended for the introduction of some 
more elaborate sketch of Scottish life or scenery, 
or for some grave passage of generalizing and 
moralizing reflection, such as the life of Burns so 
often gives occasion for. Here certainly we miss 
the qualities which mark some of Burns’ other 
critics, commentators, and biographers — the 
severe dignity of Worpswortn, the vivid energy 
of Lockuart, the softly-glowing softly-flowing 
geniality of ALLAN CunntncuamM, Cariy.r’s 
lofty, and Wrrson’s bursting eloquence; but, 
having regard to its spirit, we must pronounce 
Mr. Campers’ biographical treatment to be not 
only excellent, but admirable. Friendly without 
indulgence, moral without prudery, he neither 
patronizes nor panegyrizes his hero; and, on some 
questions of real difficulty and complicacy, he 
seems to us to display a delicacy of judgment 
which leaves all former biographers behind 
him. 

Of the earlier portion of the poet’s life, that 
which precedes the publication of his poems, and 
his departure to Edinburgh to be illuminated in 
“a blaze of triumph,” Mr. Cuampers has some 
new and interesting facts, gleaned chiefly 
from the lips of the poet’s youngest sister, Mrs. 
Bece. Among these, is the circumstance, trifling 
yet pleasing, told respecting the farmhouse at 
Mossgiel, and its upper room, where the poet 
and his brother slept “with a little deal table, 
in which there was a drawer,” where Ronert 
deposited his verses, and which, when he had left 
the house for the labours of the field, his sisters 
would steal up to and search, delighted if they 
could find some new scrap of poetry! His noble 
and venerable father, too, as we here learn for the 
first time, read and admired some of Rozert’s 
early poems, such as the song “ My Nannie O,” 
admiration mixed, however, with misgiving. Mr. 
CHAMBERS gives, on the authority of Mrs. Bece, 
a deeply pathetic account of the death of the 
rustic hero, broken down by disease and thankless 
toil. His children were collected round him, and 
among his dying words were some that hinted 
there was one present for whose future life he 
feared. “Oh! Father; is it me you mean,” asked 
the future poet. When his father replied, “ Yes,” 
Rosert moved away towards the window, and 
“burst into tears.” Were it not that so much 
has been published that tells against the poet, 
this little incident is perhaps too sacred for 
print. 

There is one region of Burns’ biography which 
Mr. Cuampers has explored with a zeal and 
care that surprises in so staid an instructor 
of the public—we mean the region of Burns’ 
love, from his lightest flirtation up to his intensest 
“passion.” The various be//es, humble and high, 
who flit brightly through Burns’ life, have had a 
more careful remembrance from his biographer 
than they ever had from himself; and if Mr. 
CHAMBERS ever seems disposed to be angry with 
his hero, it is when the latter pours himself forth 
in passionate exclamations one moment, and talks 
of a “ci-devant goddess” the next. The early 
divinities of the tender-hearted bard, from the 
“charming fillette,” who disturbed his geometry 
at Kirkoswald, to Highland Mary, stand forth in 
Mr. CuamBers’ page as they lived and looked; 
and for his care in this respect, at least, he will 
be thanked by all Scottish maidens who admire 
Burns. The episode of Highland Mary, in par- 
ticular, which has hitherto been involved in 
an obscurity that Dr. Currie refused to dispel, 
is told by Mr. Cuampenrs with scientific accuracy, 
so scientific as almost to be painful. Perhaps the 
pleasantest of all the incidents recorded by Mr. 
Cuambers from this department of Burns’ his- 
tory is his first acquaintance with the “ bonny 
Jean,” who was destined to bring as well as to 





“banish care.” That is a charming page which 
tells of the rustic penny ball, where Burns first 
met and danced with his Jean, sadly impeded in 
his movements by his dog, which had followed 
him into the room, and persisted in dancing at- 
tendance at his heels. Burns expressed a wish 
that “ some lassie” would love him as his dog did. 
A day or two after, while Jay, Nausicaa-like, 
was drying clothes, Burns passed with the same 
dog, which began frisking on the clean linen. 
JEAN called to its master to fetch it off, and asked 
him whether he had yet found “the lassie.” 
Hence those tears, which at last, however, ceased 
to flow! 

Burns’ visit to Edinburgh, when, as it were, 
he dawned and culminated at once, is the event 
of his life which was most closely and curiously 
scanned by those who could record it in a literary 
way; and few of his biographers have had reason 
to complain of want of information respecting it. 
Yet even here, and on matters where it was least 
to be expected, a new anecdote or two has been 
discovered by Mr. Cuampers. Sir Watrer 
Scott, in the well-known passage communicated 
by him to Mr. Locknart, has described his one 
and only meeting, when a boy, with Burns, at 
the house of a young friend’s father. Everybody 
remembers Scorr’s description of the picture of 
distress which hung upon the wall of the room, 
Burns reading and being affected by the lines 
beneath it; and on his inquiry respecting their 
authorship, that the young Scorr was the only 
person of the party who could give the wished-for 
information. Scorr merely remarks that the 
poet rewarded him with anod; but Mr. Cuampers 
records, on good authority, that Burns added— 
“ You will bea man yet, Sir; ” an anecdote whick 
everybody would wish to be true. Nor is that 2 
bad story which “the late Mr. Joun Morr,” an 
Edinburgh printer, used to tell, of a rustic-looking 
man who came one day into his office, and asked 
him to undertake the printing of a volume of 
poems. Judging him merely by his appearance, 
Morr could scarcely give him a civil hearing; and 
could not forgive himself when shortly afterwards 
he heard that his visitor had been Ropert Burns. 
However, the surly printer was well punished; 
for he accepted the poetry of the next rustic that 
called, and lost a good sum of money by it. 

When “the blaze of triumph” was fairly over, 
and Burns, after long and sensible consideration, 
decided on trying his excise and farm scheme, 
there were not wanting many who sneered at the 
enterprise; and even the friendly Arran Cun- 
NINGHAM institutes some invidious inquiries into 
the poet’s management of his farm, and charges 
upon that the failure of the agricultural portion 
of the project. Mr. Cuampers (careful chronicler 
though he be of Burns’ love affairs,) keeps a 
sharp eye to the minutest details of his hero’s 
practical proceedings, and on this, as in almost 
every other case, gives a verdict in favour of the 
poet as a shrewd and diligent man of business. 
And one of the most serious charges made against 
Burys after his subsequent removal at Dumfries 
—that founded on his present of cannon to the 
French Assembly, a charge indorsed, and strongly 
indorsed, even by Mr. Locknart, has been 
proved by Mr. Cuampers, on a careful examina- 
tion of dates, to have a great probability of being 
undeserved. How cautious and prudent for the 
most part Burns was in his public capacity as a 
citizen and a servant of the Government, is 
amply proved by the curious anecdote which Mr. 
Cuambers has recovered of his presentation of 
Delolme on the English Constitution to a library at 
Dumfries, early in the course of his residence 
there. He had written on the fly leaf the simple 
and innocent words: “Mr. Burns presents this 
book to the library, and begs they will take it as 
a creed of British liberty—until they find a 
better,” and had sent it with three other books as 
a gift to the library. “Early in the morning,” 
says Mr. Cuampers, “after Delolme had been 
presented, Burns came to Mr. THomson’s bed- 
side before he was up, anxiously desiring to see 
the volume, as he feared he had written something 
upon it” which might bring him into trouble. 
On the volume being shown to him, he looked at 
the inscription which he had written upon it the 
previous night, and having procured some paste, 
he pasted over it the fly leaf, in such a way as 
completely to conceal it. To think, adds Mr. 
Cuampers, of this happening in the same month 
with the writing of “Scots wha he wi’ Wallace 
bled.” Nor can there be any doubt that it was 
similar caution and prudence which led him to 
decline Perry's offer of an engagement on The 
Morning Chronicle; a refusal which has been 
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much and variously commented on, 
Mr. CHAMBERS, we think, ascribes to 
cause. PR agit at bn 

It is not, however, from isolated anecdotes and 
incidents, fit from their striking novelty for ex- 
traction or repetition, that the value of Mr. 
CuampBers’ biographical narrative can be best 
estimated; it must be read and scanned as a 
whole. If, as we said before, we miss the bril- 
liancy and eloquence of other of Burns’ critics, 
Mr. Campers’ narrative has qualities that they 
want: his is not the impassioned plaidoyer of the 
advocate, but the calm and careful summing up 
of a judge who accurately details the chief an 
most telling portions of the evidence. As our 
readers may have already guessed, Mr. CHAMBERS’ 
verdict is favourable to Burns, much more so 
than might have been expected. And perhaps 
the severest passage in the book is the following 
one, which almost closes it: 
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Thomas Carlyle, after writing most generously of 
Burns, has been carried so far in his ardent admiration 
as to say that no other man was so well entitled to be 
at the head of the public affairs of his day, as if his 
being so peculiarly a man of talent fitted him above all 
rivalry for that eminent station. There could not be a 
greater mistake, for how could a man who was unable 
to exercise a control upon his own passions in the 
simplest things have ever been able to exercise the 
control upon himself and others which is necessary in 
the great statesman? The general abilities of Burns 
were no doubt extraordinary; but it is perfectly clear 
that the poetical temperament ruled in his nature. He 
was impressionable, irritable, capricious. Whatever he 
did that was brilliant, he did under impulse. He only 
reflected when it was too late. Minds like his have 
their own mission; but it is not to sway great demo- 
cracies. It is to touch the souls of men, &c. &c. 


There are here a question of fact and a ques- 
tion of logic; and, with all deference to Mr. 
CHAMBERS, we disagree with him on both. When 
Mr. CuamBers says that Burns “was unable to 
exercise a control upon his own passions in the 
simplest things,” if we venture to contradict the 
biographer, it is on the authority of his own 
narrative, almost every page of which goes to 
contradict himself. Does the man who, conscious 
of his own superiority, with his faculties enfolded 
and his imagination kindled by edueation and 
poetry, at the age, too, when the passions awaken 
with the greatest force, and with abundance of 
temptation to attract him—does the Scottish 
peasant who, under these circumstances, not 
merely bore with virtuous submission, but con- 
verted into one of cheerful gaiety, a life which 
combined the “ceaseless moil of the galley-slave 
and the gloom of the hermit ”"—does he deserve 
the charge of “ being unable to exercise a control 
upon his own passions in the simplest things.” 
Need we point to his diligence in later years, as a 
farmer and an exciseman, and the general steadi- 
ness of his walk and conversation as a citizen? 
No, for no one has painted them more admirably 
than Mr. Cuampers; no one has traced so truly 
and clearly his occasional aberrations to his false 
and falsifying position in society, and his perilous 
relation to his fellows. Yet even granting that 
the passage quoted were correct as an exposition 
of Burns’ character, there would still be some- 
thing to be said on the other side. The statesman 
of 1792 is a very different person from him of 
1852, just as the jovial Dumfries of the one year 
differs from the decorous Dumfries of the other— 
and as Burys, if he were reaching maturity to- 
day, would be different from the Burns of that 
peculiar epoch. Was Burns, even as he stands 
in the passage quoted, more unfit to be a states- 
man than CuarLes James Fox, or than Mira- 
BEAU? Surely he would be a rash man who 
should answer “ Yes.” 








RELIGION. 


SUMMARY. 
Tue Messrs. Crarx, of Edinburgh, have pub- 
lished the second volume of Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary on the Revelation, being Vol. XXVI. 
of “The Foreign Theological Library.” This 
admirable series has long commanded the atten- 
tion of Biblical and Theological students, and 
richly deserves all the favour that has been shown 
to it, comprising, as it does, the works of the 
most eminent orthodox German Divines, in Bib- 
lical Criticism and Hermeneutics, and Biblical 
and Ecclesiastical History. Already it embraces 
“Hengwienberg’s Commentary on the Psalms; ” 
“ Hagenbach’s Compendium of the History of 
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Doctrines; ” “ Gieseler’s Compendium of Eccle- 
| siastical History;” ‘“ Olshausen’s Commentaries 
'on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Corinthians, 
| Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians and Thessa- 
| lonians;” “ Hivernick’s Introduction to the Pen- 
| tateuch;” “Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
| Revelation;” and “ Wiesinger’s Commentary on 
| Philippians, Titus, and First Timothy; besides 
| the great Neander’s “General Church History,” 
| in eight volumes, completing that work, so far 
| as it was published during its author’s life-time, 
| viz. to A.D. 1294. These several works, all ably 
| translated, are now placed at the reader’s dis- 
| posal, at a comparatively low price, and are to be 
followed shortly by a translation of Dr. Julius 
| Miiller’s work “On the Doctrine of Sin,” and 
| Bengel’s “Gnomon.” It augurs well for the 
| progress of sound theological learning in this 
|country to find such works as these already 
| naturalized among us. ‘Time was, and that not 
many years ago, when the theology of modern 
Germany found small favour from English 
Divines, and it were curious to trace the process 
by which the opposite result has been arrived at. 
This, however, would Jead us too far at present. 
Theology, in fact, we now find to be cultivated 
as a science in Germany, which can scarcely 
be said to have been the case with us, and we 
are wise in resolving, however late, to avail our- 
selves of the learning, industry and acumen of 
our German neighbours. ——-Passing on to some 
of our own home-grown material, we have to 
notice A New Translation of Genesis, by the Rev. 
Joun Jervis-Wuite Jervis, which bears con- 
siderable marks of scholarship, but is calculated 
to shock the reader at a first view, and lay its 
author open to a charge of pedantry, by its 
strange metamorphosis of such familiar names 
and words as Jehovah, Abraham, Sodom, 
Gomorrha, Hagar, Jacob and Rebecca, into 
Ydhaweh, Abh-rauhaum, Sedhém, Ghamérauh, 
Hanghaur, Ydéak6ébh and Ribhkauh.—— Thou art 
Peter : a Discourse on Papal Infullibility, &e., by 
Professor Ler, of Edinburgh, is a very able 
attack on Popery, from a Presbyterian point of 
view, in which the writer takes occasion to aim 
| some severe side-blows at Episcopacy as well, 
| and especially at the doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession, as professed by many members of the 
| Church of England.—— Biblical Topography, by the 
| Rev. Samvuet Ransom, is a work that, from its 
| intrinsic excellence ought, before this time, to 
| have reached a second edition, but we are glad to 
| see that, though late, the author has had this 
| justice rendered to him. He is favourably known 
among our Nonconformist brethren as Classical 
and Hebrew Tutor in the Hackney Theological 
Seminary, one of the oldest of the Orthodox 
Dissenters’ Colleges. The Christian’s Hope in 
Death: a Series of Sermons on the Burial Service 
of the Church of England, by the late Rev. J. 
Expett Tyrer, Rector of Saint Giles’s, is a 
devotional work, abounding in serious reflections, 
and being a posthumous publication following 
hard upon its author’s decease, is calculated to 
address itself warmly to the hearts of his former 
hearers, by whom he was much loved and re- 
spected. The late Mr. TYLER, as our readers are 
aware, had earned for himself some notice by his 
publications in the Roman Catholic controversy, 
as also by a Life of Henry V., which displayed 
much learning and research. Of works of a 
devotional character we have also to mention A 
Guide to Infirm, Sick and Dying Members of the 
Church of England, by the Rev. Henry Stretton. 
Its author, we believe, is of the Tractarian 
School, so called (at least we are led to think so 
from the publisher’s name, Joseph Masters), but 
were we allowed to indulge in quotations we 
could present our readers with such passages 
from it, as would be hailed with delight by Chris- 
tiansof whatever party or denomination.—— A new 
work, The Saints our Example, by the Authoress 
of “ Letters on Happiness,” “Letters to my un- 
known Friends,” “ Discipline” and other works, 
affords an additional illustration of the fact that 
when a woman begins to write she does not know 
when to leave off. In the present case, if asked 
our advice as to the time when, we should answer 
with Catv in the matter of young men and matri- 
mony, Not yet! Far, indeed, from us be the time 
when we shall cease to be instructed and delighted 
by the pure morals, elevated sentiments and 
graceful diction of the writer of “Letters to my 
unknown Friends !”——— We ought, perhaps, tohave 
mentioned before this the recent volume of “ Bohu’s 
Standard Library,” containing an admirable 
translation, by J. E. Ryianp, of Neander’s 
Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle 

















Ages, &c. And which by its cheapness contrasts 
favourably with the re-issue of “* Walton’s Lives,” 
published by Henry Kent Causton. We have 
just seen the first number of the latter publica- 
tion, charged at two shillings, to be followed by 
five other numbers, each at the same price, and 
are really quite at a loss to know what may be 
the reason of such an excessive charge, in these 
days of cheap booksellers, especially as the work 
before us has nothing particular to recommend it 
either by the fineness of the paper or the typo- 
graphy. The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic, published anonymously, is from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry RoGers, as we have 
been informed. Mr. Rogers, we believe, is a Dis- 
senting Minister at Birmingham, and author of 
several essays in Zhe Edinburgh Review, some of 
which have been since published in a collective 
form. He also wrote a work some two years ago, 
entitled “Reason and Faith,” which we have not 
yet seen, although we have heard it well spoken 
of.—wWe are glad not to be obliged to plead 
similar ignorance of a little publication of the 
Rev. J. P. Murset, of Leicester, also a Dis- 
senting Minister, entitled A Discourse on the 
Christian Ministry, delivered before the Students 
and Supporters of Horton College, Bradford, York- 
shire, which is distinguished by a high tone of 
religious and moral feeling, clothed in very 
elegant and appropriate language. 

Of forthcoming works, we have heard that it is 
likely the University of Oxford will undertake the 
publication of the new edition of Bingham’s 
“ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” which we 
announced some time since as being in prepara- 
tion by the author’s great-great-grandson. The 
present Mr. Bingham is an able scholar, and 
having spent many years in revising this new 
edition of his ancestor’s famous work, the Uni- 
versity will do well to bring his labours before 
the public in the most creditable and complete 
manner possible. 








Mr. CHAPMAN has published a — in his 
‘Library for the People,” of F. W. Newman’s The 
Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations, — Mr. J. 
TaLBoys WHEELER, the Cambridge bookseller, 
is the author of a lucid and well arranged Sum- 
mary of New Testament History. It contains a 
summary of the Life of Christ, carefully arranged 
according to years; and an Apostolic History, em- 
bracing the Acts of the Apostles, the continuous 
History of St. Paul, an Analysis of the Epistles, and 
the Book of Revelation. In each branch the narrative 
is separated into divisions, and each division into para- 
graphs ; and a novel typographical arrangement has been 
adopted which materially adds to the otherwise excel- 
lent classification of the matter. ——A seventh thousand 
of the Rev. G. B. Scorr’s Mornings, or Darkness 
and Laght has been issued. Adonibezek, or the 
Answer, is a not very successful attempt to prove to 
youth that the word and works of Gop do not always 
manifestly coincide. —— The Throne of Iniquity isa 
discourse by the Rev. ALBERT BanRnes, in which 
arguments are advanced on behalf of a law prohibiting 
the traffic in intoxicating drink.——The Rev. W. H. 
Jones, M.A., has published a Sermon, The Temple of 
Pleasure and the Lord’s Day, in which he denounces 
as impious and infidel the intention to open to 
people the new Crystal Palace on Sundays. 











EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


General Treatise on Geography, fc. By A. F. Foster, 
A.M. (“Chambers’ Educational Course.”) Edin- 
burgh: 1852. 

THE books issued in the series of which the one before 

us is the latest volume, are distinguished among educa- 

tional works for their carefulness of compilation, plain- 
ness of language, lucidness of arrangement, and fulness 
of facts. Mr. Fosrer has sustained this reputation in 
the treatise before us, which he designed as a text-book 
for teaching geography. It expounds the principles of 
geography, and affords a view of the geographical for- 
mation of each country. The physical formation of the 
earth is also described, the method known as Hum- 

BOLDT’s being the one adopted. Mr. Fosrer’s order 

of proceeding is thus:—After indicating the position of 

a country, a brief description is given of those leading 

features in its conformation on which both its natural 

resources and its civil condition so greatly depend. 

These natural features are then named in distinct 

classes, as mountains, valleys, rivers, &c., according to 

the order in which they seem to depend on each other, 

—the mountains and valleys giving rise to the rivers 

and lakes, and determining the course of the one and 

the positions of the other; the seas into which these 
rivers discharge their waters, the indentations of those 
seas, and the islands, capes, and other prominent fea- 
tures which occur around the sea margins. Next, the 
climate, soil, productions, which depend on each other, 
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and on the features above mentioned, are described; 
then the inhabitants of the country claim attention, 
and their past history is briefly traced, as an introduc- 
tion to their present social and civil condition. A 
pronouncing and etymological index of geographical 
names is added to the work, which is, of course, also 
furnished with maps of the two hemispheres. Schools 
and families will greet this excellent geographical 
treatise. Its typographical arrangement is such that 
the parts to be learned can be momentarily detected, as 
also can those parts the careful reading of which only is 
required. And, thus arranged, the treatise is a read- 
able one for all, whether youthful or otherwise. 








The Class Book of English Poetry, is a small selec- 
tion of poetical extracts from English poets, from 
Chaucer down to Wordsworth. The es selected 
are mostly brief, and are intended to illustrate a moral, 
point a religious truth, or to prove the superiority of 
natural over artificial enjoyments and indulgences. —- 
An Elementary Treatise on Logic, by the author of 
* Antidote to Infidelity’ is purely elementary, afford- 
ing a glance at the mere skeleton of ‘‘the art.” It may 
be more safely used in schools than by pupils who have 
no tutors to aid them.——The School Circle, and 
Literary Register is a monthly publication for the use 
of the pupils at Sion House, Jersey, and in which the 
tutors address their pupils in a homely way on subjects 
which are expeeted to oceupy their attention. It is 
calculated to be locally useful. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the 
Pope; as visited in 1851. By Joun Arton, D.D. 
London and Edinburgh: A Fullarton and Co. 
1852. 

Three Years in Europe; or Places I have seen, and 
People I have met. By W. Weis Brows, a 
Fugitive Slave. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by Wittiam Farmer. London: Charles 
Gilpin. 

Mr. Arron is the minister of Dolphinton, a 
small parish north of the Tweed. Having a spare 
one hundred pounds in his pocket, he resolved to 
quit his homely manse for awhile, leave his 
parochial duties to be performed by neighbouring 
clergymen, and visit the Land of the Morning. 

The Ripon steamer soon took him out of sight 
of England; and, when Corunna and Cape 
Finisterre come within sight, Mr. Arron rakes 
up his historical recollections, and tells us 
much about the Peninsular war and the English 
“lines.” Indeed, throughout his narrative he 
earries history in his pocket, and has it ever 
glibly on his tongue. Egypt was soon 
reached, and the land where stood the ancient 
lighthouse, the famous tower of Pharos, 
greatly interested our eager and enthusiastic 
traveller. He was bewildered in Alexandria, 
the strange sights and stranger noises making 
him believe he was in enchanted land. As for 
its lions, “ anybody may see them ina day, and 
an active man, well-mounted, may accomplish 
them in five or six hours. ‘“ Besides,” he re- 
marks: 

The cities of the far east are all so much alike, that 
afew phrases, were they even jumbled together in a 
glass, and drawn at random, would describe any one of 
them; such as dirty streets, stinking gutters, narrow 
lanes, filthy rags, starved dogs, stately dromedaries, 
stubborn donkies, lazy Inbbers, cross-legged Turks, 
skulking Jews, black Nubians, brown Bedouins, sounds 
unearthly, sights disgusting, smells distressing; grand 
squares, splendid bazaars, glittering domes, tapering 
minarets, dear and dirty hotels, and a variety of other 
such elegant expressions too tedious to mention. 


It will be seen that Mr. Arron is by no means 
conventional—that his love of the history of the 
East, and of its poetry, does not prepossess him 
in favour ot its discomforts and annoyances. Mr. 
Arron commiserated “ the toothless, fore-finger- 
less, and one-eyed state of this oppressed nation,” 
—“a striking instance of Canaan’s curse and 
slavery,” he says; and the celebrated Mahmoudie 
Canal he pronounces to be “fifty miles of ditch- 
water.” The Nile disappointed him, but Cairo and 
its neighbourhood, its scenery and its people, 
afforded him much gratification. He scrambled 
be the citadel to get a sight of the constellation 

the Southern Cross, and was shot at by the 
sentinel; but, luckily for the flock at Dolphinton, 
the Egyptian’s aim was faulty. Mr. Arrox 
visited the Pyramids alone, starting at midnight, 
though he knew a solitary trip was dangerous. 
Crossing the Nile at the spot where Moses was 
found in a basket of rushes by PHaraon’s 
daughter, his progress “ alone among murderers” 
in the grey dawn, was as picturesque and excit- 





ing as he could desire. His description of the 
ascent of the Pyramids is excellently written, and 
is full of interest, but much too long to quote. 
The process of ascending is laborious, and caused 
Mr. Arron to faint twice. Crossing the Desert, 
though a painful and tiresome process, was full 
of charms for our observant Scotchman, and he 
makes it the occasion to describe 
A SIMOOM. 

The Simoom has a rotary action, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a wheel set in rapid motion. Or it is 
earried up in clouds, resembling the smoke produced 
immediately after the discharge of a number of pieces of 
cannon, and expanding as it rolls onward. Or it as- 
sumes the shape of a water-spout, the vacuum being 
filled with sand instead of water. I saw it in terrific 
majesty on the sandy flats below Damietta, without in- 
jury to myself, or any danger, while I was lying on 
board of a boat which was at anchor at the mouth of 
the Nile. A number of pillars of sand, at different 
distances, their tops reaching high in the air, moved 
rapidly along the surface like a flame. The tops of 
these sandy pillars were sometimes separated from their 
bodies. Sometimes, like a waterspout, they were broken 
near the middie, as if they had been struck by shot 
from a battery of cannon. Where the rays of the sun 
shone through them, they presented the appearance of 
pillars of fire, or they seemed spotted, as if with stars of 
gold. This pestilential wind, as it sometimes is called, 
or breath of the terrible one, as the prophet Isaiah names 
it, is distinctive in a moment. It resembles the burnir.g 
blast of a glowing furnace; its breath is poisonous and 
impregnated with death; and sometimes it buries 
thousands of people and dromedaries at once. It rose, 
when I saw it, like a haze or purple meteor, and struck 
out flakes like fire and flashes of silk. It occupied not 
more than twenty yards in breadth, and seemed to 
extend about twelve, fifteen, or twenty feet from the 
ground. Although I was not immediately within its 
reach, the blast that caused it seemed to affect the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, producing for a time a degree of 
cowardice and indifference to life with which my mind 
could not contend. It is said that its heat makes the 
water to boil under its immediate influence; and the 
flesh of those who are killed by it, soon becomes black, 
and begins to fall off the bones. The camels are in- 
stinctively aware of its approach for an hour or two 
before; and they stand with intense anxiety ready to 
bury their heads in the sand till the danger be past. 
When it strikes the head, the blood gushes in streams 
from the mouth, ears, and nostrils as if the blast of the 
simoom had been a flash of lightning. 


Mr. Aiton found Suez to be a miserable place. 
The historical associations which thronged upon 
his mind as he approached the Red Sea, were 
thick indeed, and he details them in many pages. 
He bathed in the armlet through which the 
Israelites are said to have passed, and he examines 
the various theories of theologians and infidels 
respecting this miracle, and brings to their elucida- 
tion his own experience. As to the particular 
locality of the miracle, he writes that “it must 
have happened in the body of the main sea, where 
it was both wide enough and deep enough, so as 
the catastrophe might have taken place at once.” 

Returning on the Nile to Damietta, and 
coasting along Syria, Mr. Arron reached the 
Holy Land; and in his account of what he saw 
and what he felt, his profound knowledge of scrip- 
ture is an agreeable helpmate. Indced, throughout 
his description of the Holy Land, as of Europe 
and Egypt, the enlightenment which History, 
Sacred and Profane, can afford, is imparted by 
Mr. Arron; and the narrative, thus composed of 
the truths of the past and the living realities of 
the present, has a most grateful freshness. Mr. 
Aston becomes more than usually reverential in 
the land of Canaan and of milk and honey; and 
even a quarantine of five days duration lost 
nearly all its terrors and discomforts. He 
says, “even when I trod for a few yards only, 
along these sacred shores, I felt as if I had already 
accomplished what had been the desire of my heart 
from my boyhood.” He thinks the vicinity 
of Jaffa to the Syrian forests renders probable 
enough the statement that Noah built his ark 
there. Our traveller visited the lions of Jaffa, and 
notably among them the residence of Srmon, son 
of Jonas. The tanpit and the well he regarded 
with curiosity, and he “drank from the foun- 
tain which probably quenched many a time 
the thirst of the bold apostle.” Jerusalem disap- 
pointed our friend, and he had been much troubled 
and worn by the journey from Jaffa thither. The 
city seemed as though dead: “I reconnoitered all 
the scenes not only with intensity of feeling, but 
with awe; and in the whole panorama there was 
no more appearance of life, than if Jerusalem had 
been seen shining up from the bottom of the Dead 





Sea.” And Mr. Arron sums the beauties, the 
terrors, and the troubles of this region in 


AN ALLEGORY. 


The journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem forms a striking 
analogy to that experienced by the spiritual pilgrim in 
journeying through the wilderness of this life, and might 
suggest the subject of a beautiful allegory. The gardens 
of Jaffa and plains of Sharon, show the path of youth 
strewed with flowers to cheer the pilgrim onward on his 
progress. The fatiguing portion of the journey beyond 
Ramleh, represents the activity generally maintained in 
the prime of his life, and the dangers of the Gorge 
check his pride, try his faith, and prepare him for 
entering the gates of the New Jerusalem, the object of 
his fondest desires and the aim of his whole pilgrimage. 


We have space for only one of Mr. Arron’s 
many sketches of what he saw in Jerusalem. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


In the evening I visited the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, certainly the most venerable in the world. 
It was remarkable to find this burial place of our Lord 
guarded by Mahometan soldiers. A great crowd was 
pressing for admittance, and their struggles were scarcely 
becoming their character as pilgrims. I entered the 
large circular hall supported by a colonnade of eighteen 
pillars, and surmounted by a large dome. Local tradi- 
tion has fixed this remarkable spot as the centre of the 
earth. Immediately within the door there is a large 
flat stone on the floor, surrounded by a rail, and having 
lamps suspended over it. The pilgrims were pushing 
towards it, some of them even on their knees; and they 
all kissed it, and prostrated themselves before it, and 
offered up prayers in holy adoration. This is said to be 
the stone on which the body of our Lord was washed 
and anointed for the tomb. But everything around is 
hallowed by events unparalleled in the theatre of this 
lower world. Turning to the left, and proceeding a 
little forward, I came to a round space immediately 
under the dome, surrounded with large columns that 
support the gallery above. In the midst of this space 
there is a pavilion containing the Holy Sepulchre, at 
one end it is rounded and on the outside of it there 
are arcades for prayer. At the other end it is squared 
off and furnished with a platform in front. Thesepulchre 
is thus enclosed in an oblong monument of white marble, 
ornamented with pilasters and cornices, and surmounted 
by a small marble cupola; within these are two small 
sanctuaries, in the front of which stands a block of 
polished marbie about a foot and a-half square. Here 
sat, it is said, the angel who announced the tidings of 
the blessed resurrection to Mary Magdalene and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of James: “ He is not here; he is 
risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 
Going forward about a yard, a curtain is drawn aside, 
and I was told to take off my shoes. I then stepped 
down and bending with my hands on my knees, I entered 
a low, narrow door, into a small apartment lighted up 
with a profusion of golden lamps, and filled with an 
oppressive atmosphere of incense, and simply adorned 
with a variety of flowers. This, 1 was told, was the 
mansion of the Saviour’s victory, where he burst asunder 
the fetters of death and rose from the dust of mortality. 
On my right hand was the grave in which his body was 
buried. This cave, hewn out of the rock, where the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ was laid, has been covered 
with marble to protect it from injury by pilgrims chipping 
the rock with hammers, and carrying away the frag- 
ments. Two young Greek women dressed in white, 
with consumptive faces, and a hectic flush, were bending 
over the tomb in the attitude of very firm devotion 
wien I entered. They seemed to be sisters, and down 
their pale marble faces, unmoving as statues, tears 
gushed in penitence. I kneeled over the tomb, trembled, 
wept, and muttered a short prayer for humility, repent- 
ance, faith, and mercy for myself, my family, my flock, 
and friends. And in so far as I know my heart, I may 
say, that the gratitude of it ascended with the risen 
Saviour to the throne of the Father on high. Alone 
and in silence at the supposed centre of the world, and 
far, far from home, I tried fervently to remember my 
sins before God, and all the places and persons in the 
East Indies and in Europe, most near and dear unto me. 
I rose, pulled a flower which was afterwards sent home 
to my dear daughter Maggie, and I came back from 
this scene of hope, joy, and sorrow, to give room to other 
visitors, for not more than three or four can be admitted 
at a time. 


In succession, Mr. Arron visited “ the chapel of 
the Apparition, where it is said our Lord ap- 
peared to the blessed Virgin,” and “Mount 
Calvary, the magnetic pole of the Christian 
world;” also the house of Powtivs Pinats, and 
the pavement on which Lazarvs was wont to lie 
when the dogs came to lick his sores; and he 
“lodged on Mount Zion, where Davin’s palace 
was:” and the tomb of Davtp, the palace of the 
Caiaphas, and the place of the Crucifixion, are 
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carefully and lengthily described. And we would 
remark that Mr. Arron’s accounts of these places 
and spots derive additional importance from the 
fact that he did not follow the example of many 
travellers, and question the identity of every 
or any locality, nor scorn its traditions; but pro- 
ceeded upon the opinion of Gispon, “that the 
Christians have fixed, by unquestionable tra- 
dition, the scene of each memorable event.” We 
would fain linger with Mr. Arron in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
the Mount of Olives and Bethany—“ where Sr. 
STEPHEN suffered martyrdom, and where Savut of 
Tarsus stood and held the clothes of his mur- 
derers while they stoned him to death,” and in 
“the spot where the Man of Sorrows suffered 
agony in the garden;” but our limits will not 
permit. The Mount of Olives is, Mr. Arron 
informs us, a place of lovely simplicity and pure 
and pious delight; and he thus describes the chief 
attraction of 
THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 

The principal feature in the garden was eight olive 
trees, gnarled and time-worn, probably the most aged, 
and undoubtedly the most venerable in the whole world. 
Their large trunks much decayed and small tops of 
foliage still survive the lapse probably of two thousand 
years or more. Around the bottom of these trees, on 
the surface of the ground, heaps of dry stones have been 
built up. 


long become extinct. But I noticed, and the fact was 


explained to me, that plenty of young suckers were | 


sprouting from the base; and it is said, in proportion as 


the vigour of the parent ceases this offspring grows with | 


more rapidity, indicating that the roots never decay. 
Moreover, when the young shoots acquire a certain 
strength and stature, one of them seems to take the 
lead and the rest begin to fade, so that this one in time 
becomes the sole representative of its parent. And 
thus there is a renewal of these trees as often as 
required, and probably every two or three hundred years 
or more. And in this way it is easy to conceive that 
these olives grow still where they did in the time of our 
Saviour; and also, that if they had ever been cut down, 
as has been alleged, by Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, 
they would live still, and their boughs and blossoms 
would mark the spot anew. It is said that the en- 
closure of the garden has been enlarged about one-third, 
so as to contain about the third of an English acre. 
Besides the eight aged olives, it is now planted with 
three young cypresses, many hollyhucks, roses, wall- 
flowers, and some rosemary. 

In this way, carrying acute observation with 
him and illuminating every object by the light of 
scripture history, does Mr. Arron traverse the 
Holy Land, the islands of the #gean Seas, and 
the Eastern Archipelago. Without pretending 
altogether to approve this intermixing of scripture 
narrative and travelling sketches, or to like the 
frequent allusion, in the midst of lovely scenes or 
dangerous passes, to “the flock at Dolphinton,” 
we must pronounce Mr. Arron’s volume to be as 
delightful as we deem its author to be eccentric, 
and enthusiastic, and self-confident. 

After lingering in Asia, and visiting Troy, the 
Hellespont, Constantinople, the sea of Marmora, 
and the Black Sea, we find our traveller in Greece. 
In Athens he detects many geographical like- 
nesses of Edinburgh; and, further:—“ Athens 
was one of the most celebrated seats of learning, 
philosophy, history, eloquence, and poetry in 
ancient times. And Edinburgh is no less famous 
for all these in modern days. Was there ever 
produced at Athens a work equal in variety and 
solidity of talent to The Edinburgh Review, or to 
Provost Biack’s Encyclopedia Britannica, or to 
CHaAMBERS’s publications? ” Throughout its his- 
tory, the modern more than rivals the ancient 
Athens, Mr. Arron assures us; and even its 
benevolent men “take the shine” out of those of 
the ancient prototype. Nay, we would add what 
» Ke is modest enough to refrain from, that as Mr. 
Arron is himself'a sonof Auld Reekie, its travellers 
as far excel those of the older city as Scotch steam 
vessels are superior to the warsloops of ALCIBIADES. 
We recollect reading of an American who was 
chid for the fault, common to his countrymen, of 
too much boasting. The excuse of the Yankee 
was characteristic. He explained that the new 
world excelled the old in its natural grandeur, in 
its growing wealth, the perfection of its govern- 
ment, and of its educational system—in its 
machinery and its literature; and, in the same 
way, he added, “it had just gone ahead in boast- 
ing too, that’s all.” 


Mr. Arron’s individual vanity, and his boast of | book do not gain numerous readers and admirers, 
the superiority of Edinburgh. 


From Greece to the Land of the Pope afforded 
new pleasure to Mr. Arron; and though this 
portion of his travels is fully described, we prefer 
not to dwell upon it, as it does not equal in 
interest the descriptions in which the peculiar bent 
of Mr. Arron’s studies have enabled him to excel. 
With the Straits of Messina he was delighted, 
and he discovered that Scylla and Charybdis were 
as fabulous as the reputed superior learning, 
grandeur and greatness of ancient Athens. “So 
still, indeed, was all around, that I might have 
passed it a dozen of times in a Highland herring 
boat, without noticing anything remarkable of 
this terrible and far-famed whirlpool; and if I 





And certainly when I looked at the aged | ven 
stocks in all the different stages of hardy decrepitude, I | beset by spies and liveried officers everywhere. 
felt somewhat apprehensive that their life would ere | One morning he was. visited carly at his hotel, 


had not been on the lookout, I could scarcely 
have detected that which the fancy of the poets 
has rendered classical by their vivid descriptions. 
It was nothing more than an eddy and slight surf 
caused by the meeting of the main and lateral 
| currents.” 
Mr. Arron was often subject to mishaps during 
the period of his travels. Shot at by a sentinel 
at Cairo, by a Bedouin robber at Ramleh, he was 
| not free from molestations in the most refined 
cities of Europe, nor destitute of adventures in its 
| smoothest waters. He tells us that at Naples he 
was continually persecuted by the police, who 
| seem to act on the adage that every man is a rogue 
| until proved honest. Mr. Arron was watched in 
| the streets, worried even at his place of worship, 


| 








/and the visitors became so tiresome, that, 
he says, “I threatened to eat my breakfast in 
| silence, unless they became remarkably civil.” 
| On the waters of Marseilles, the hat and wig 
which Mr. Arron had “worn through all the 
regions of the East” were taken from his head by 
“a momentary bolt of wind,” * * “carried over 
into the ocean, when a monster of the deep, with 
a mouth like a mill door, snapped them down to 
the bottom.” Yet the travelling and valorous 
Aiton never loses his self-possession, and at such 
a distressing moment as this he could sit quietly 
| and watch the luckless wig, and feel “right glad 
| that my head was not init.” And, he adds, for 
the information of those who did not see him, and 
| for the consolation of his friends at Dolphinton, 
who may suppose he suffered from this mis- 
adventure, that ‘‘ my black hat which I had taken 
| from Europe had perished long before,.so that I 
put a large white handkerchief round my head 
like a turban, and being dressed from top to toe 
in white linen, well washed at Leghorn, I landed 
at the focus of French commerce with the Levant 
altogether in the costume of a Turk. But I soon 
bought another straw hat, which is now snug in 
the manse, to be forthcoming on some warm 
summer day when I visit my son Witni1am, who 
has taken a store farm on the coast of the Western 
Highlands.” 

Mr. Arron has given chapters, in the course of 
his work, which we have not stopped to notice, 
on “The Seven Churches of Asia,” “The present 
state of the Jews in their Fatherland,” and an 
account of his sojourn in ome, and of the soul- 
destroying character of Popery, as evinced in the 
condition of the Papal States and the wretched- 
ness of its inhabitants. The volume is withal 
well illustrated, containing some twenty or more 
large engravings of superior execution, and a map 
of Modern Palestine. 

Our readers will by this time have seen that 
Mr. Arto is a remarkabie instance of content 
and self-satisfaction. He believes he has “ tra- 
velled further to the East, and traversed more 
interesting countries, in one trip, than many 
single tourists have done.” And that is one 
reason why he claims the attention of the public 
to his book. And he has really persuaded his 
publishers that what he has written is attractive, 
for “they hare bought the manuscript at a hand- 
some sum, and all is stereotyped, with the confi- 
dent expectation of selling ten thousand copies of 
the work.” And Mr. Arroy’s confidence in him- 
self rather disposes him to despise “the bilious 
critic,” to use hard words about “ the periodicals 
and pamphlets of the day,” and to anticipate the 
sentiments of “perfumed dandies” who may 
take up his volume. Happy and contented 
Aiton! “If no other being ever peruses this 
work, the author hereby pledges himself, whether 
or no, to take it up at a time, and thus to travel, 
in his own easy chair, all the parts mentioned 








: ’ M | pleasure, and probably with less risk and expense 
Apt illustration, this, of | 





over and over again, certainly with as much 


than before.” Happy publishers, too! If the 





it will at least have one, a host in himself—one 





who, if he do not consume an edition in his own 
arm-chair, will not have been true to the bom- 
bastic pledge here recorded. But Mr. Arron is 
not all immodesty. “Although I say it, that 
should not say it, I have made out as long and 
interesting a journey in as short a time and on as 
little expense (averaging a sovereign a day for 
four months,) as any white man not an American 
ever accomplished. But whether I have written 
as good a volume or no, it is a different story.” 
Now, why this reservation in favour of a white 
American? Perhaps, because the Yankee is not 
noted for humility. Why doubt that the volume 
is as good as was the journey? Perhaps Mr. 
A1tTon really had read his pages a second time. 
But we assure him he need not blush for them; 
and Dolphinton may well be proud of so enter- 
prising, and pious, and learned a traveller. 
Wnhice all the world is reading and partially 
admiring the “highly wrought ” fictitious de- 
scriptions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it is quite possible 
that what a real “fugitive slave” has to say of 
himself and for himself, may meet with less 
attention than it deserves. Mr. Brown would 
seem to have published an autobiography, which 
we have not met with, but the prefatory memoir 
in the present little volume gives the chief facts 
of his career, and, so far as we can judge merely 
from internal evidence, gives them with consider- 
able truthfulness; at least, it has little of that 
stilted and exaggerated tone which usually offends 
in narratives of the kind. Mr. Brown is a 
Kentuckian, born of a slave-mother, his father 
having been a relative of his owners. In early 
years, a “house-servant ” of his masters, he was 
afterwards hired out or “levied,” as the phrase 
is, to a motley succession of employers: a Vir- 
ginian publican, who treated him brutally; a 
steam-boat captain, who treated him tolerably; a 
hotel-keeper from a free state; a Southern editor, 
under whom he picked up some education; and, 
finally, a Southern slave-dealer, who “set him to 
prepare the stock for the market, by shaving off 
whiskers and blacking the grey hairs with a 
colouring composition.” Meanwhile, his sisters 
had been sold away to different and distant 
regions, and his original master and relative, who 
wanted money, threatening to sell him too, he 
and his mother made their escape, but were 
taken, and Brown was sold to a Mr. Pricer, of 
St. Louis, who employed him in the household, 
and, by removing from St. Louis to Cincinnati, 
gave him another and a better opportunity to 
escape. After the usual amount of hair-breadth 
’scapes, and moving accidents by flood and field, 
he got a home and presently a status in the Free 
States, where his prior history and fluency of 
speech recommended him to the service of the 
Abolitionists, who employed him as a lecturer, 
and found him useful and successful in that 
capacity. In 1849, being then thirty-five, he was 
delegated one of the coloured representatives of 
America to the Paris Peace Congress, and has 
spent the intervening years chiefly in Britain, 
of which this volume conveys his impressions. 
Without displaying literary talent or skill, it is 
not devoid of a certain interest, and is for the most 
part unaffectedly and often pleasingly written- 
Originally composed in the form of letters to 
friends in America, it neither challenges nor 
would repay criticism, but affords, nevertheless, 
here and there, an extractable and agreeable 
passage. 

The author was in Dublin in the August of 
1849, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit, and 
went to Kingstown to witness the arrival of the 
Royal party. Which gives occasion for an anec- 
dote of 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AND PRINCE ALFRED. 


It was not long before the five steamers were entering 
the harbour, the one bearing Her Majesty leading the 
way. As each vessel had a number of distinguished 
persons on board, the people appeared to be at a loss to 
know which was the Queen; and as each party made 
its appearance on the promenade deck, they were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, the party having the 
best looking lady being received with the greatest 
applause. The Prince of Wales, and Prince Alfred, 
while crossing the deck were recognised and greeted 
with three cheers; the former taking off his bat and 
bowing to the people, showed that he had had some 
training as a public man although not ten years of age. 
But not so with Prince Alfred; for, when his brother 
turned to him and asked him to take off his bat and 
make a bow y the people, he shook his head and said, 
“No.” This was received with hearty laughter by 
those on board, and was responded to by the thousands 
on shore. But greater applause was yet in store for 
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the young prince; for the captain of the steamer being 
near by, and seeing that the Prince of Wales could not 
prevail on his brother to take off his hat, stepped up to 
him and undertook to take it off for him, when, seem- 
ingly to the delight of all, the prince put both hands to 
his head and held his hat fast. This was regarded as 
a sign of courage and future renown, and was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm — many crying out, 
“ Good, good, he will make a brave king whea his day 
comes.” 


MR. BROWN AT THE PEACE CONGRESS CHECKMATES 
MR. WHITE. 

T was not a little amused at an incident that occurred 
at the close of the first session. On the passage from 
America, there were in the same steamer with me, 
several Americans, and among these, three or four 
appeared to be much annoyed at the fact that I was a 
passenger, and enjoying the company of white persons; 
and although I was not openly insulted, I very often 
heard the remark, that “ That nigger had better be on 
his master’s farm,” and “What could the American 
Peace Society be thinking about to send a black man 
as a delegate to Paris.” Well, at the close of the first 
sitting of the Convention, and just as I was leaving 
Victor Hugo, to whom I had been introduced by an 
M.P., I observed near me a gentleman with his hat in 
hand, whom I recognised as one of the passengers who 
had crossed the Atlantic with me in The Canada, and 
who appeared the most horrified at having a negro for 
a fellow passenger. ‘This gentleman, as I left M. Hugo, 
stepped up to me and said, “How do you do, Mr. 
Brown?” “You have the advantage of me,” said I. 
“Oh, don’t you know me; I was a fellow passenger 
with you from America; I wish you would give me an 
introduction to Victor Hugo and Mr. Cobden.” I need 
not inform you that I declined introducing this pro- 
slavery American to these distinguished men. I only 
allude to this, to show what a change comes over the 
dreams of my white American brother, by crossing the 
ocean. The man who would not have been seen walking 
with me in the streets of New York, and who would 
not have shaken hands with me with a pair of tongs 
while on the passage from the United States, could 
come with hat in hand in Paris, and say, “I was your 
fellow-passenger.” 

MR. BROWN DINING AT THE WHITTINGTON CLUB 
SEES M, LOUIS BLANC. 

We had been in the room but a short time, when a 
small man, dressed in black, with his coat buttoned up 
to the chin, entered the saloon, and took a seat at the 
table hard by. My friend in a low whisper informed 
me that this person was one of the French refugees. 
He was apparently not more than thirty years of age, 
and exceedingly good looking—his person being slight, 
his feet and hands very small and well shaped, espe- 
cially his hands, which were covered with kid gloves, 
so tightly drawn on, that the points of the finger nails 
were visible through them. His face was mild and 
almost womanly in its beauty, his eyes soft and full, his 
brow open and ample, his features well defined, and 
approaching to the ideal Greek in contour; the lines 
about his mouth were exquisitely sweet, and yet reso- 
lute in expression; his hair was short—his having no 
mustaches gave him nothing of the look of a French- 
man; and I was not a little surprised when informed 
that the person before me was Louis Blane. I could 
scarcely be persuaded to believe that one so small, so 
child-like in stature, had taken a prominent part in the 
Revolution of 1848. He held in his hand a copy of 
La Presse, and as soon as he was seated, opened it and 
began to devour its contents. The gentleman with 
whom I was dining was not acquainted with him, but 
at the close of our dinner he procured me an introduc- 
tion through another gentleman. 


MR. BROWN DESCRIBES MISS MARTINEAU'S WEST- 
MORELAND RESIDENCE. 

The dwelling is a cottage of moderate size, built 
after Miss M.’s own plan, upon a rise of land from 
which it derives the name of “The Knoll.” The 
library is the largest room in the building, and upon 
the walls of it were hung some beautiful engravings 
and acontinental map. Ona long table which occu- 
pied the centre of the room, were the busts of Shakspere, 
Newton, Milton, and a few other literary characters of 
the past. One side of the room was taken up with a 
large case, filled with a choice collection of books, and 
everything indicated that it was the home of genius 
and of taste. 

The room usually occupied by Miss M., and where 
we found her on the evening of our arrival, is rather 
small and lighted by two large windows. The walls of 
this room were also decorated with prints and pictures, 
and on the mantle-shelf were some models in terra 
cottia of Italian groups. On a circular table \ay casts, 
medallions, and some very choice water-colour drawings. 
Under the south window stood a small table covered 
with newly opened letters, a portfolio and several new 
books, with here and there a page turned down, and 


one with a paper knife between its leaves as if it had | eruption in the church as he has. I was glad to find 


only been half read. I took up the last-mentioned, and 
it proved to be the “Life and Poetry of Hartley Cole- 
ridge,” son of S. T. Coleridge. It was just from the 


her by the publisher. Miss M. is very deaf and always 
carries in her left hand a trumpet; and I was not a 
little surprised on learning from her that she had never 
enjoyed the sense of smell, and only on one occasion 
the sense of taste, and that for a single moment. 


Ambleside, and especially the poor, to whom she gives 
a course of lectures every winter gratuitously. She 
finished her last course the day before our arrival. She 
was much pleased with Ellen Craft, and appears de- 
lighted with the story of herself and husband's escape 
from slavery, as related by the latter—during the 
recital of which I several times saw the silent tear 
stealing down her cheek, and which she tried in vain to 
hide from us. 


MR. BROWN BEING IN AN OMNIBUS CONTEMILATES | 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I had scarcely taken my seat, when my friend, who 
was seated opposite me, with looks and gesture informed 
me that we were in the presence of some distinguished 
person. I eyed the countenances of the different per- 
sons, but in vain, to see if I could find any one who by 
his appearance showed signs of superiority over his 
fellow-passengers. I had given up the hope of select- 
ing the person of note when another look from 
my friend directed my attention to a gentleman 
seated in the corner of the omnibus. He was a tall 
man with strongly marked features. hair dark and 
coarse. There was a slight stoop of the shoulder— 
that bend which is almost always a characteristic of 
studious men. But he wore upon his countenance a 
forbidding and disdainful frown, that seemed to tell one 
that he thought himself better than those about him. 


had we been in America, I would have taken him for 
an Ohio farmer. 

While I was scanning the features and general 
app2arance of the gentleman, the omnibus stopped and 
put down three or four of the passengers, which gave 
me an opportunity of getting a seat by the side of my 
friend, who, in a low whisper, informed me that the 
gentleman whom I had been eying so closely, was no 
less a person than Thomas Carlyle. I had read his 
“ Hero-worship,” and “Past and Present,” and had 
formed a high opinion of his literary abilities. But his 
recent attack upon the emancipated people of the West 
Indies, and his laborious article in favour of the re- 
establishment of the lash and slavery, had created in 
my mind a dislike for the man, and I almust regretted 
that we were in the same omnibus. In some things, 
Mr. Carlyle is right: but in many, he is entirely 
wrong. As a writer, Mr. Carlyle is often monotonous 
and extravagant, &. &c, 


MR. BROWN BEING AT OXFORD CONTEMPLATES A 
VERY DIFFERENT PERSONAGE. 

Few places in any country as noted as Oxford is, but 
what has some distinguished person residing within its 
precincts. And knowing that the City of Palaces was 
not an exception to this rule, I resolved to see some of 
its lions. Here, of course, is the head quarters of the 
Bishop of Oxford, a son of the late William Wilberforce, 
Africa’s noble champion. I should have been glad to 
have seen this distinguished pillar of the church, but I 
soon learned that the bishop's residence was out of 
town, and that he seldom visited the city except on 
business. I then determined to see one who, although 
a lesser dignitary in the church, is nevertheless, 
scarcely less known than the Bishop of Oxford. This 
was the Rev. Dr. Pusey, a divine, whose name is known 
wherever the religion of Jesus is known and taught, 
and the acknowledged head of the Puseyites. On the 
second morning of my visit, I proceeded to Christ 
Church Chapel, where the rev. gentleman officiates. 
Fortunately I had an opportunity of seeing the Dr., 
and following close in his footsteps to the church. His 
personal appearance is anything but that of one who is 
the leader of a growing and powerful party in the 
church. He is rather under the middle size, and is 
round shouldered, or rather stoops. His profile is more 
striking than his front face, the nose being very large 
and prominent. As a matter of course, I expected to 
see a large nose, for all great men have them. He has 
a thoughtful, and somewhat sullen brow, a firm and 
somewhat pensive mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and deeply 
furrowed. A monk fresh from the cloisters of Tinterran 
Abbey, in its proudest days, could scarcely have made 
a more ascetic and solemn appearance than did Dr. 
Pusey on this occasion. He is not apparently above 
forty-five, or at most fifty years of age, and his whole 
aspect renders him an admirable study for an artist. 
Dr. Pusey’s style of preaching is cold and tame, and 
one looking at him would scarcely believe that such an 








apparently uninteresting man could cause such an 


press, and had, a day or two before, been forwarded to 


His dress did not indicate a man of high rank; and |} 


| that a coloured young man was among the students at 
| Oxford. 
| = 





FICTION. 


| The Heir of Sherborne; or the Attainder. London: 
Bentley. 1852. 
Carew Rareicnu is the son of the historical 





} 


Miss M. is loved with a sort of idolatry by the people of | Sir Walter, and his efforts to regain his wealth, to 


restore his name, and redeem his fame, form the 
| plot of The Heir of Sherborne. 'Yhe heroine is 
Elizabeth Throckmorton, and the period that of 
Cuarves the First. The story of the family of 
the first Duke of Buckxtncuam is pressed into 
service, and his execution is described—his villany 
and his finesse are detailed, and, incidentally, 
we are introduced to one of the objects of his per- 
secuting spirit, the first ANNE of Austria. Carew 
forsakes his love, marries an intriguing widow who 
has money and influence at court, and thus obtains 
an eminence whence his plans can the better be 
prosecuted. But this marriage of convenience is 
not one of happiness; Carew regrets his perfidy ; 
his struggles become painful, but in vain, and he 
soon dwindles into a secondary personage in the 
story. The purpose of the tale, apart from the 
plot, would appear to be to sketch the time of 
Cuarves the First, and with this view many 
historical names are introduced; but the author 
is not constant to the truth of history when a 
point may be made by departing from it, nor to 
its moral when a scene may be improved by con- 
cealing it. His work is another evidence that, 
if the materials for historical novels are not 
exhausted, we at least lack geniuses who can 
handle them in a commanding and faithful man- 
| ner. There are, however, passages in 7he Heir of 
Sherborne containing careful writing, displaying 
much study, and a familiarity with historical 
facts. Intrigues are well managed, and though 
the dialogue is often verbose in the extreme, the 
scenes generally have interest and display a pur- 
pose. Rather for its display of a knowledge of 
the minute of royal luxury than for any other 
reason, we quote this account of 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 

Half-reclining, half-sitting, Anne received, therefore, 
her subjects on a bed of singularly costly construction, 
and of immense size. The mattress on which she 
reposed was stuffed with the down from an eagle’s 
breast, and covered with white silk, over which again 
was a net-work of red silken thread. Sheets of cam- 
| bric, edged with the finest lace d’Alengon, exemplified 
the extreme delicacy of this luxuriant queen, and gave 
rise to the anecdote of Cardinal Mazarin, who is said to 
have remarked to the queen, that the severest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted on her majesty “ would be 
to sleep in sheets of Holland cloth.” Some reported,— 
and the exquisite fairness of her skin seemed to attest. 
the truth of the assertion,—that the sensitiveness of her 
frame was such, that she could not sustain the contact 
of aught that was coarser than the most delicate cam- 
bric that could be woven. But Anne, though she may 
have often forgotten the circumstance, was mortal; and 
the plea thus made for inordinate luxury was the refine- 
ment of adulation. Over these costly sheets, richly 
embroidered, the crown of France in the centre, and 
bordered with the fleur-de-lis, was a coverlid edged with 
a sort of leather more fragrant than the richest perfumes, 
“or,” adds the chronicler, “than Thessalian cloth.” 
Above, was a canopy decked with plumes, supported by 
four bed-posts constructed of gold and ivory, carved so 
as to represent birds, small beasts, and garlands of 
flowers, and adorned with carbuncles, which shone even 
in the gloom of the night. The curtains were of silk, 
confined at each post, or montant, by four sapphires at- 
tached by golden threads; over the foot of the bed lay a 
carpet stuffed with down; and a stool richly gilded 
was placed there for the honoured lord or lady who had 
the right of the tabouret. At the head of this gorgeous 
bed, stiff as if set there for ever, stood a lady of middle 
age—the Grande Maitresse—whose office it was always 
to stand at that post. The Queen was partially dressed. 
She wore a loose robe, almost resembling a blouse, of 
blue silk, confined at the waist by a clasp of enamel, of 
Limoges; a bonnet de nuit, of Brussels lace, fell grace- 
fully over the unconfined tresses of her rich hair, which 
was of a colour that the troubadours of Provence long 
celebrated in their heroines. Her arms had no orna- 
ments, but were simply shaded by lace ruffles, as delicate 
as the white and rounded wrists on which they fell. 
Never had the rare attractions of this fair Spaniard been 
more skilfully enhanced by the accompaviments which 
lend to beauty the advantage of picturesque effect. The 
dark and rudely-painted walls of the chamber; the 
scanty and even poor furniture,—for the bed was the 








sole glory of the room,—all contributed to concentrate 
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the splendour of the spot where Anne reposed, into one 
point. She—with the dim light from the old and heavy 
casement streaming upon her—she was the sole object 
in that vast apartment. A few benches, a few stools, a 
Jauteuil for Her Majesty when she arose, those were the 
furniture of the chamber, with the single exception, in- 
deed, far from the bed, of the grand toilet-table, over 
which projected a Venetian mirror in an embossed silver 
frame. A superb set of golden implements for the ser- 
vice of the toilet was there displayed; and before the 
table was placed a fauteuil, the legs and back of which 
were richly carved and gilded; while the arms of France 
were embroidered on the crimson velvet which covered 
the seat. Anne, weary of the morning’s receptions, 
would willingly have reclined somewhat longer; but the 
hour at whlch she was expected to breakfast in public 
was approaching. She submitted, therefore, when the 
commandant of the town, in great Hessian boots, had 
made his last bow, and backed out of her chamber, with 
awkward precipitancy, his sword dangling at his heels, 
to be assisted to rise ; to be dressed by two of her ladies. 
and planted, not a single observance being omitted, in 
the fuuteuil before her mirror. 








Mr. T. S. Anruvr has published a tale entitled Agnes, 


| translations first appeared. Voss, like many of 
his contemporaries, is a notable example of ex- 
tensive learning and manysided vision, ever 
outspoken in the cause of truth, and striving for 
one grand object, the elevation of mankind. It 
is worthy of note that his celebrated Louise was 
written when he was fifty years of age, a fact 
very significant in reference to the poem. At 
this time, in the ordinary course of nature, the 
poet must have passed the feverish excitements 
and worldly passions which agitate, and too often 
conquer, the youthful heart. At such a time the 
quiet homestead, the family circle, the very 
singing of the kettle on the cheering fire, or the 
pur of the cat on the warm rug were objects and 
sounds for the poet to love, and towards which 
his feelings tended by a natural law. It was the 
amiable disposition of the poet sympathizing with 
all these things which suggested the dear domestic 
pictures which we find in Louise. With what 
genuine sociality are we at first introduced to the 
“beloved old pastor of Gruenau.” We enter at 
once and fully into the spirit of keeping up the 
birthday of Louisa, with which the poem opens. 
A rich vein of poetry is at once struck by the 





the Possessed, a Revelation of Mesmerism, We need 
hardly remark that whatever merit the work possesses 
as a tale, is spoilt by the burden imposed upon it of | 
explaining the phenomena of an ill-understood science. 
It is well written, but to explain the hidden truths 
of Mesmerism in a fiction, is as absurd as if the 
author had endeavoured to teach Geography in the 
same way.——Uncle Tom in England, or a proof 
that Black’s White is an echo of, or sequel to, Mrs. 
Beecuer Stower's work, in which several of the 
original characters are retained. The author has even | 
rescued Emmeline from the slavery to which Mrs. 
Stowe had consigned her, and makes her the instru- 
ment of her mother’s emancipation. Chartists, and 
those whom the author terms the ‘Scribes and Phari- 
sees,” are treated satirically, and he tells us (dating from 
the Regent’s Park) that the whole of the two hundred 
pages were written and printed within a week.——The 


| mother’s anxious and proud question as to where 
| the birthday shall be celebrated : 


*« Shall we away to the forest, Louisa, or would’st thou rather, 

Seeing the sun is so bright, in the cool honeysuckle deck’t 
arbour, 

Down by the streamlet thy birthday hold? But why art 
thou blushing ?” 


“ Not in the arbour, Mamma, for the scent of the pale honey- 
suckle, 

Mingled with queen of the meadows and lilies, at evening is 
heavy ; 

And moreover the midges in myriads come from the water : 

Sweetly the bright sun shines, and the skirts of the forest 
are pleasant.” 


Away, then, to the forest go all the joyous 
holiday keepers, the lovely Louisa— 


Leading delighted the way to the foam-fringed sluice of the 
cornmill, 





test volume of the Parlour Library contains Mr. 
Grattan’s Cagot’s Hut, or Conscript’s Bride, an | 
interesting tale of improbabilities and perils. 





| 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
= 
Louisa. From the German of Voss. By James | 
CocuraNe. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
Tuose of our readers who remember Mr. Cocr- | 
RANE’s translation from Gorrne of Herman and | 
Dorothea, will be best able to appreciate the | 
ability which he brings to that new, unexplored, 
and difficult task of rendering in English the 
Louise of Voss. Why such a poem, so full of 
genius, and so musical with household thoughts 
and utterances should have remained so long 
untranslated is really inexplicable. One reason | 
that has been urged is the difficulty of the German 
hexameter; but we should have supposed that 
the beauty of the original poem would have in- 
cited the attempt to transcribe, even though 
complete success may not have followed. We 
are, therefore, the more indebted to Mr. Cocu- 
RANE for his present performance, which places 
him in a high position as a student, and proves 
to the world that his choice of English language 
is very elegant and expressive. Mr. CocuraNne 
has contented himself with simply translating the 
poem, and therefore a few observations from us 
concerning JoHANN Hernricn Voss may not be 
uninteresting. 

If we wanted any proof of the generous nature, 
and the beautiful disposition of the author of 
Faust, we should find it in the fact of his having | 
written a warm, eulogistic delineation of Voss. 
Meed of praise from one great man to another, 
like mercy in a king, “blesses him that gives 
and him that takes.” A great man may praise 
an inferior, and so doing glorify his pride of | 
superiority, but it required courage of the highest 
order in GorTHE to commend the abilities of a 
poet who was so triumphantly sharing with him 
the admiration of the mind of Germany! While 
we applaud this nobleness, how miserable, paltry, 
and destructive appears that mental enmity which 
brooded like a thunder cloud between Pope and 
Appison! 

Jouaxn Hetyricu Voss is not well known in 
England, and the fact is to be lamented. Of all 
the beautiful translations of Mr. Mancan in his 
German Anthology we believe that he has not 
given a single example of Voss. This is some- 
what unaccountable, since it is admitted, on all 
hands, that many of the songs and idyls of Voss 
are very exquisite, and we should have supposed 
admirably suited to the pages of The Dublin 


Down in the valley. On this s‘de and that, at the feet of the 
maiden, 

Lightly her white frock flapped, tucked neatly with rose- 
coloured loopstrings. 

Rich silk gauze, scarce hiding her bosom, enveloped her 
shoulders, 

Fastened in front with a brooch in the form of a rose, and a 
straw hat, 

Decked with a corn-flower, shaded her countenance, smiling 
and friendly. 

Under the bonnet, her ringlets of dark hair streamed on her 
shoulders, 

Carelessly tied in their glossy profusion with rose-coloured 
ribbons. 

White, from the band of her brown kid glove, shone sweetly 
her right hand, 

Holding a fan, which she sometimes used in the heat to 
refresh her ; 

Andas the left on the arm of the youth confidingly rested, 

Softiy he held in his hand the beloved girl's delicate fingers. 


| Gushings of rapture he felt at his heart; thick breathing and 


speechless 
Pressed he her small hand, trembling himself as he played 
with her fingers. 

The old pastor of Gruenau enjoys the forest 
repast immensely. All the litttle mishaps in the 
rusticity which make a gipsy party delicious, 
such as the teaspoons being left behind by 
“mamma,” add to the mirth of the occasion. It 
is sufficient to say that, through the whole of 
“Tdyl First,” there is the poet’s characteristic 
freedom, his fondness for familiar objects and 
simple circumstances, all blending themselves 
with delightful descriptions of forest scenery such 
as only a great artist could effect. We need not 
follow Louisa to the sequel, which is her marriage, 
but offer one more extract which will give a fair 
idea of the value of the work: 

But open the window; 
Good fresh air is as needful for people as water for fish, or 
Freedom of thought for the soul, how far soever extending ; 
Not to the level of brutes by ban and oppression degraded. 
Ah, how refreshing the air blows in at the window! The 
garden, 
Spangled with dew drops, various coloured, how blooming 
and lovely! 
See — an, and the plums! And there, on espaliers 
eaning, 
Small dwarf apples, adorned with knobs, vermilion-coloured! 
And that powerful giant, the snow white pendulous pear tree! 
All these are from God; of a truth, like the bees and the 
songsters, 
People may revel in fragrance. “We praise Thee, Lord 
God,” singing. 

The story of Louisa has no plot, and no argu- 
ment, nor was it required that the poet should 
give us a rhythmical discourse, in order to exhibit 
his genius. A mere tactician may invent a story 
in which incident, dangers, and difficulties, may 
first astonish a reader, and then be made to trans- 
form themselves naturally into the common course 
of events; but only a mind at once grand and 
generalizing, is able to throw aside artistic skill 
and enchant and enchain other minds by a power 
Gop given, that speaks at once and direct to 





University Magazine, in which Mr. Mavean’s 


the loving-kindness and the sympathies of men. 





So has spoken Voss in his Louise, a work which 
must be reckoned as one of the most genuine por- 
traits of German domestic life. 








Links in the Chain of Destiny. 

CamPBELL. London: Newman. 
Estelle. By Tueta. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Boyhood and other Poems. By Juvents. London: 

Shoberl. 

Links in the Chain of Destiny might very pro- 
perly have been called a record of disasters and 
griefs. Although we could quote passages of 
poetic worth and beauty, yet the me as a 
whole, is devoid of interest. It is a long serious 
wail, a tedious recital of disappointments, told in 
a capricious measure; not the impulsive and 
impetuous utterance of wrongs such as com- 
municates its spirit, like an electric shock, to all 
who read. The poem is so vague that we cannot 
sympathize with the author’s injuries, inasmuch 
as we are ignorant of their nature. ‘“ Ignoble 
charges” have been made, aims have been frus- 
trated, the poet has had to struggle against false 
friends; so, at least, we suppose from the shadowy 
indirectness of the stanzas. One extract will 
show the unpoetical nature of this indefiniteness. 

“Presumption 
That I should not have been there— 
Assuming that I should have left the place 
When danger showed her face ; 
And, in addition, 
Some most futile incidents, 
Which, had they been but noticed at the time,-- 
The very consciousness of Truth, — 
Its simple dignity— 
Would have disproved at once 
The ignoble charge.”’ 


By Rownaup 


Been where; and what charge? For the place 
and the charge are nameless. We sincerely 
regret these follies, or affectations, or hypochon- 
driacal musings of the author, because they mar 
that fine poetic vein which in him lies. Just 
observe how joyously and fancifully he sings when 
he “ twitches his cares aside.” 


’T was latest autumn, and the sloping sun 
A purple radiance through the leafless trees 
Shot from his glittering wain, equipt with reins 
Of streaming gold, that gilt the tufted grove, 
And tinged the fleeces of the nibbling flock, 
Throwing long russet shadows o’er the lawn. 
Oh, dearest Solitude, sweet rural shade, 
A little while we’ll twitch our cares aside, 

And wander with thee 

Through the braky dell. 
We leave the green-house. Yonder are the trees, 
Beneath whose shelter, by that quiet rill. 
Leans forward the decreped hut—bent down 
As if to watch the sportive stream, 
Young in its thousand years, and blithe as May, 
When hawthorn blows its silvery flowers. 


The next poem on our list, stelle, stands in 
strong contrast to the last. There is nothing in 
it so mystified that it can be mistaken for 
grandeur or power, or sublimity, but its verbal 
familiarity is everywhere paramount. It is the 
old story of love told in detail; but Tera should 
have known that love loses much of its spiritual 
attribute by being so particularized. This poem 
is one among that numerous class which calls for 
no special remarks from a reviewer. One extract 
will show why and wherefore. 

**T love him not: this is no jest,” 

Cried Ida, then, indignantly ; 
**He hath not given or received 

From Ida ought save courtesy.” 
“* Now calm thee, Ida, I said not 

That Frederic was ungallant knight, 
But only whispered that thou loved’st, 

As any gentle maiden might. 
Look yonder, from the casement, there, 

What bird is that upon the wing ?” 
And Ida to the window went, 

In hope it would a respite bring ; 
And back she started, as she gazed, 

For there was Frederic, and her cheek 
Again was dyed with rosy hue, 

The conscious Ida could not speak. 
What is it, Ida?”’ Minna cried ; 

“ What! speechless, downcast, blushing there ; 
The timid Ida, too, can love, 

She whom the summer storm can scare.” 
“Oh, Minna! Minna! peace | pray, 

Or I shall sink with shame and fear ; 
The leaf that's borne on autumn wind, 

To me than Frederic is more dear.” 


Very interesting this! Who henceforth will 
fear the coldness or the frowns of the Muses, 
when we here behold them in the light of the 
most amiable of gossips ? 

Boyhood, and other Poems, by JuvENts, is a per- 
formance somewhat better than juvenility might 
warrant. It is sufficiently respectable, and ar- 
tistically correct, to escape any severe critical 
remarks; but unlike morning standing “ tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops,” it heralds not a 
coming effulgence. 
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Snatches of Song, by W1LL1AM GuURNER, are evidently 
the jottings of a young man of literary taste and refine- 
ment. He rhymes neatly, and words flow from him as 
water from a bankside—copiously, constantly, ever in 
the same direction, and with the same impetus, but, un- 
like it, without sparkle, or play, or brilliance. Mr. 
GURNER means well, and is fluent, but his fluency is 
rather that of the gossip than the man of thought. He 
should not have courted the verdicts of critics, for, if 
honest, they must disappoint him. Weare sure that he 


will understand we speak in all kindliness, when we ad- | 


vise him not again to publish, though he may continue 
to cultivate letters as a relaxation from sterner duties. 
A specimen equally of his readiness and of the absence 
of poetry in what he writes, are the following lines, 
which we select solely on account of their brevity: 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
When a lady desires some poetry written, 
Her album’s gay pages to fill, 
And the bard's stupid brains seem with lethargy smitten, 
How can he the object fulfil ? 
Dear lady! now this is precisely my case ; 
In rhyming I cannot succeed : 
Vouchsafe to me, then, your indulgence and grace, 
And think of the wil/, not the deed! 

Poets are not always strictly logical ; but, to expect 
other than “lethargy” from “ stupid brains,” betrays an 
innocence of the art of reasoning, which is astonishing, 
even in a poet! The following two verses are from a 
piece “ Written on the first page of My Wife’s Album:” 

Whatsoe’er the thoughts, 
Now your heart possessing, 
Your labour will be sweet, 
While those thoughts expressing. 
And the willing lay, 
From each poetic yearner, 
Will thankfully be prized, 
By Mrs. William Gurner ! 
And, perchance, by all the little Gurners? It is 
evident that “ Mr. G.” is a famous domestic poet, or 
pet; and with domestic fame he ought to have been 
satisfied——The Drunkard; a Poem, by Joun 
O’Nem, has reached a fourth edition, and is much 
praised by the advocates and devotees of teetotalism. Its 
picturings are said to have suggested to GeorGE 
CRUIKSHANK the pencillings which have become so 
famous under the title of The Bottle. The Triumph 
of Temperance is a new epic, by the same author. It 
will probably please those for whom O'NEILL writes, 
and make converts to his faith those among the dissi- 
pated orders who are sufficiently refined to appreciate it, 
and who would probably feel deeply interested in the au- 
thor’s early and painful trials as the son of misfortune 
and poverty. There are many creditable passages in 
the poem, which has purpose, directness, and buoyancy 
to recommend it, as well as earnestness and feeling; but 
it wants polish, and has too much of the “ good hatred” 
of the Doucias Jerrocp school. But this will be 
one of its greatest recommendations to the dissipated 
grumbler. We quote a stanza: 
Visit our glorious Senate—-thcere the Fiend 
Gloats on the people’s sorrows ; acts are made, 
By which the nation’s interests are resigned, 
To work the views of this destructive trade. 
Who are the framers ? interested knaves ! 
That from the vitals of the country draw 
Resources, which a tortured land enslaves ; 
Who gained their seats by bribes and bludgeon law, 
Squander the nation’s wealth, and acts of right o’erawe. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annals and Legends of Calais, with Sketches of 
Emigré Notabilities and Memoir of Lady Hamil- 
ton. By Ropert Bett Carton. London: 
J. R. Smith. 

THE Annals and Legends of Calais awaken asso- 

ciations of more than ordinary interest to the 

English reader, for it is not without difficulty that 

we divest ourselves of an impression that we have 

yet some claim to this portion of France. Its 

corresponding white cliffs indicate that it is a 

fragment of our native isle, severed by nature as 

it were for the use and behoof of Englishmen—a 
stepping-stone to the continent. But Calais has 
other associations in which even the unlearned 
and the untravelled may participate. It was here 
that the sentiment of Sterne developed itself, and 
we dwell with pleasure on the description of sen- 
sations experienced by the most eccentric of 

English writers on his first landing in France. 

The Monk, The Remise, and Monsieur Dessin are 

still fresh in our memories, nor can the question- 

able morality of the The Sentimental Journey ever 
sink its intrinsic value upon the public. at- 
ever, then, may be the merit of the work before 
us, its name alone has a claim to our attention. 
Mr. Catton dates his Annals no further back 
than the year 1346, “when Epwarp marched 
upon Calais from the red fields of Cressy, and 
vigorous and determined siege to that place.” 


daring acts of the numerous pirates who had 
hitherto found such security in the haven and 
defences of Calais, that the town, in the opinion 
of Mr. Carron, might fairly have been termed 
the Algiers of the Channel. 

These rovers at length so roused the ire of the war- 


of the people he resolved to possess himself of their 
stronghold, being quite alive to the advantages of its 
position as a landing-place and nayal depot during the 
then pending hostilities. 

As the importance of the conquest had often 


another part of the work is scarcely borne out by 
the facts here stated. 
willing to oblige his subjects by exterminating 
such troublesome enemies, and the more espe- 
cially as it afforded him a virtuous pretext for 
carrying out the views of his predecessor, and 
thereby adding to his dominions a desirable sea- 
port on the French coast. 

The most memorable event in the capitulation 
of Calais is, of course, dilated upon, and the 
author has shown how easy it is to get up a 
pathetic tale of patriotism or valour if the heroic 
deeds of the principal actors be highly coloured, 
and the picture of distress be mellowed by the 
lapse of a few centuries. We never look upon 
the historical engraving of the Surrender of 
Calais that we do not secretly wish that the 
ropes had been transferred from the “ virtuous 
citizens ” to the necks of the “ nobull captaynes” 
who, to preserve their own lives awhile longer, 
thrust out of the city gates in the face of an enraged 
enemy, “seventeen hundred of the poorest and 


| least serviceable of the people, and finally closed 


them upon them,” and as if this cowardly act of 


forth five hundred more of the sick and feeble 
that the garrison might hold out to the utmost 
extremity. The terms offered by Epwarp were 
mild in comparison with the provocation he had 
received, and they ought to have been insisted on. 
By this act of clemency Epwarp betrayed a 
weakness which, however amiable in others, is 
disgraceful in the character of a king. 

In the event of the capture of Calais the king 
expressed his determination to re-people it with 
English, and it “ speedily became to all intents a 
complete English borough, its male population 
being esteemed as burgesses, whilst the town 
itself, governed by a mayor and corporation, and 
in due time represented in the home Parliament 
by two members of the House of Commons, was 
planned and named in perfect unison with their 
sympathies.” In proof of this, lists of streets, 
public buildings, &c. are given as they were 
named and existed in the year 1556, two years 
previously to the recapture of the town by the 
French under the Duke de Guise. 


During the two centuries that Calais was in the pos- 


of the foremost rank in this country. But amidst all 
this host of distinguished personages the name of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the “ Last of the 


if written in uncials of fire! After his decisive rupture 
with his sovereign, so exquisitely drawn by Bulwer, the 
“ King maker,” retired to his post across the Channel, 
where he maintained a state and retinue, a court, in 
fact, little less regal and splendid than his liege lord 
and master at home. 
The only relic of antiquity that appears to 
connect Calais with an era before its possession 
by the Counts of Boulogne, is the Tour du Guet, or 
watch tower, said to have been built originally by 
the Romans. Amongst the many vicissitudes to 
which this relic of past days has been exposed, 
was its being vertically divided into two parts 
by the shock of an earthquake in the year 1580, 
and the watchman left in the half which remained 
standing! 

THE COURGAIN. 
A singular little colony of fishermen and their 
families who, upon the “ give an inch” and “take an 
ell” system, have, by degrees, located themselves upon 
what was nothing more nor less than an ancient bastion 
of the fortification, till at length it was formally, if 
reluctantly, made over to them in 1622, and walled | 
round the following year. This clannish little parish 
has its own customs, patois, and superstitions, and is the 
beau ideal of an exclusive fishing town; as exclusive it 
assuredly is, even to the intermarriage and intercourse 
of its people. 


Calais, it appears, was remarkable at one time 
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The ostensible plea for the conquest was, the 





for its frequent public executions. These spec- | 





like and enterprising monarch, that with the concurrence | 


been discussed in council in the preceding reign, | 
the disinterested motive assigned by the author in | 


Epwakrp, no doubt, was | 


selfish barbarity was not sufficient, when still | 
further pressed, these very loyal subjects put | 


session of the English, its keeping was entrusted to men | 


Barons,” gleams on the musty archives of the place as | 


| tacles, which are supposed to be indicative of a 
| high state of civilization, were generally per- 
| petrated beyond the walls of the town, on a spot 
| which might properly be called the Tyburn of 
| Calais. 

| On the left of the road towards Boulogne, the tra- 
veller shuddered as he passed the ghastly gibbet and 
wheel, both being seldom if ever unfurnished, as we are 
informed, by the mouldering remains of the traitor, the 
spy, or the robber. 


It was by the hands of the headsman of 
Calais that the fair neck of the lovely and unfor- 
tunate ANNA BoLeyn was severed by the sword ; 
the first time it is said that that weapon was used 
| instead of the axe in England. 


| The mutilated remains of Anna Boleyn were inde- 
| cently thrown into a chest of elm made to contain 
| arrows, and buried within the blood-stained precincts of 

the Tower, the royal murderer, her husband, marrying 
| Jane Seymour the very next day! 


| 


| _ This chapter contains some interesting anec- 
| dotes of Anna Botern and of the “early loves ” 
| of CHARLES Branpon, and the Princess Mary, 
the reine blanche of Lewis XII., which will be 
read with pleasure by the lovers of historical 
gossip. 

Mr. Catton’s volume would, have been more 
in keeping if he had closed it with the twenty- 
first chapter. His information of the present 
state of the lace trade at Calais is made subser- 
vient to the introduction of his opinions on the 
great political question of the present day. His 
facts can be of little service to his party what- 
ever truth there may be in his statements. Free 
Trade will hardly be disturbed by a single legend 
from Calais. 
| Still more objectionable and out of place are 
his two chapters on Emigré Notabilities; for who 
wishes to recal the sayings and doings of the 
| Tuftons and Dormers, and Brummels of by-gone 
days, or be told how they “cooked their goose” 
on the other side of the Channel after they had 
done their creditors on this. One of these worthies, 
we are informed, had a-morbid penchant for exe- 
cutions, his museum exhibiting a strange array 
of halters, fetters, and other sickening relics of 
the gallows. 

Being a personal friend of Fauntieroy, the 
executed forger, Jemmy Urquuart practised the 
greatest act of self-denial ever recorded of him 
through life, he having actually endeavoured to 
aid the wretched man to commit self-destruction 
in prison, and generously waived the gratification 
of seeing him “turned off.” 
| For this purpose he conveyed a quill full of 
| prussic acid into Newgate, and begged Faunt- 
| LEROY to make use of it when not noticed by the 
| guards in his cell, but the condemned and un- 
| nerved man fell upon Urquuart’s shoulder and 
| declared he had not the courage to commit the 
| act, and that he must meet the fate that awaited 
him. Whereupon Jemmy, relieved from further 

qualms, and “actuated by the best of motives,” 
| hired a window immediately opposite the scaffold, 
| and witnessed the last moments of his friend as if 
| assisting at the farewell appearance of some 
| favourite actor! (p. 177.) 








| The author concludes his volume with a 
| “Memoir of Lady Hamittoy,” made up of ex- 
| tracts from some “sketchy memorial of the hour,” 
| being a portion of the fragments put into his 
| hands by M. de Runes. Lady Hamirton is 
| chiefly remembered by her disreputable, though 
probably political, connection with the Hero of 
| Trafalgar. She had been some time notorious 
| for her profligacy before she was made an honest 
| woman in marrying Sir Witt1am Hamitton—a 
fit husband it is true for alady of her easy virtue 
—but even this tie could not keep her constant. 
It was her “fate,” we presume, to make a slave 
of Nevson by her “overpowering infatuation,” 
and to share with the sister of the unhappy Marre 
Antornetre “for years in wielding the destinies 
of Naples.” 

We think Mr. Catton has shown himself 
much too zealous an advocate for “ Lady 
Hamittow,” nor do we see the force of an argu- 
ment intended to awaken the sympathy of the 
present generation in the one solitary fact in her 
favour, that NELsow, in the simplicity of his heart, 
bequeathed this companion of his adultery as a 
“legacy” to his country. The minister would 
have violated his trust if he had recommended a 
provision for so worthless a bequest, neither do we 
think that Mr. Catton is justified in the sneer 
thrown out against the Reverend Gentleman who 
was so fortunate as to inherit the wealth of his 
illustrious ancestor. If a minister of state shrunk 
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THE CRITIC, 








from giving encouragement to vice, how much 


more did it behove a minister of the gospel to | 


keep himself clear from pollution? Nor could he 
have done so if he had given relief to the “ere- 
while nursery-maid” “Amazon,” “ Lecturer’s 


model,” “ transferred mistress,” and open adultress, | 


because she was the adored mistress of a popular 
hero! The levity with which Mr. Carton 
treats these vicissitudes in the life of iis heroine 
may be seen in the account of the lady’s transfer 
from one lover to another: 


This was accomplished through a little family barter | 


—a species of free-trade in the mart of Cupid, carried 


on to a considerable extent during the open/y immoral | 


eighteenth century. 


It seems that Sir Wirt1am Hamrrtoy, K.B., 
our ambassador at the Court of Naples, and uncle 
to Mr. Grevitie, had visited the house of his 
nephew but to be consumed by the speaking eyes 
of the lady who did its honours. 

Being remarkable for his fine taste and appre- 
ciation of everything relating to art from a cameo 
to a prima donna, the gay virtuoso who so long 
had resided on volcanic ground, coveted the fine 


specimen of health and beauty he found in his | 


relative’s cabinet, as he would have desired to 
possess the Carlo Dolce over his chimney-piece— 
if he found his entertainer in the mind to part 
with either. 

In this gentlemanlike confidential spirit the 


FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
NATHANIEL HaAwrtuorne’s is a name now 
almost as well known in this country as Wash- 
ington Irving’s, and a new work by him is expected 


with as lively an impatience as if he were a | 


popular novelist of our own. The American 
Journals announce as on its way through the 
press, and soon to be delivered to the public, a 
new book of Hawthorne’s, not this time a fiction, 


but a biography, and a biography of a living man, | 


General Franklin Pierce, the Democratic can- 


didate for the Presidency of the United States. | 


Pierce is a person comparatively unknown, and 
the emergence from obscurity consequent on his 


candidature, has not tended to exalt his character | 


in the eyes of indifferent on'ookers ; for his 
enemies are roundly asserting that he was guilty 
of cowardice in the course of the American inva- 
sion of Mexico; while his friends, although they 
indignantly and justly rebut that charge, have no 
civil or military achievement of his to point to 
with pride and exultation. Already, accordingly, 
an outery has been raised against Hawthorne, for 
sinking from the lofty clevation of a famed and 
successful novelist, to the level of a pamphleteer, 
in mixing himself up with the ephemeral brawls 
of American electioncering. It turns out, how- 
ever, that Hawthorne was a school and college- 
friend of Pierce’s, and it is hinted that in the 
forthcoming biography, the novelist’s early expe- 
riences are to be turned to useful account, as in 
the Blithedale Romance. There the aspirations 
theoretical and practical, of Young America, were 
enwoven into a fiction which must have done 
infinite good in opening the eyes of the youthful 
dupes of a pretentious and fantastic Transcen- 
dentalism. Here, though more mildly and deli- 
cately, since the fictitious form is discarded, and 
the life of a public man is to be delineated, it is 
possible that the picture of the secthing-ultra- 
democracy of American college-existence will, 
though perhaps less entertaining, be not less 


profitable. Hawthorne is one of the few intellect- | 


ual Americans who have left behind them the 
extravagances of ‘Transcendentalism without being 
doomed to nourish feelings of remorse or disap- 
pointment, or being impelled to still more 
dangerous companionship with the impracticable 
and absurd. What a difference between him and 
Orlando Brownson, who has just republished in a 
collective form a volume of Essays and Reviews, 
Chiefly on Theology, Politics, and Socialism! Brown- 
son is a very clever, accomplished, and resolute 
man, who was brought up a strict Presbyterian, 
then became a Unitarian and Universalist, pre- 
sently, falling among New England Transcenden- 
talists, he out-Hegelized Hegel, and out-Proudhon- 
ized Proudhon. Now, he is an Ultra-Romanist, 
and is commencing a platform-crusade against 
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uncle and nephew discussed “the little matter | 
over their Chateau Margaux whilst the fair sub- | be new to the general reader, and so far they may 





Some of the anecdotes in these chapters may 


ject of their chat delighted them with a sonata of | assist to sell the work, but the introduction of 


Mozart's from the adjoining room. As the 
coffee was announced Sir Witrram handed his 
host and relative a cheque for a very large 


amount, and the transfer of our Lancashire witch | 
from the cabinet of Mr. GREVILLE to the posses- | 


sion of the Vice President of the Dilettanti Club 

was completed:” (p. 191.) As an instance of the 
| vicissitudes in the lives of two celebrated cha- 
racters we extract the following remarkable 
| occurrences: 


Lady Hamilton's fellow-servant in Dr. Budd’s family 
was a housemaid who eventually became Mrs. Powell, 
the celebrated actress of Drury Lane Theatre, and when 
many years afterwards Lady Hamilton, then in the meri- 
dian of her power and beauty, visited Drury Lane with her 
| husband, the admiration of the house was divided 

between the accomplished actress on the stage and the 
| no less fascinating one in her own box—the honsemaid 
/ and nursery girl of Chatham Place—a coincidence in 
' the annals of domestic servitude that may safely be 
asserted to be without a parallel. 


Of the Calais notabilities the only roué who has 
the least claim to our respect is Mr. ArPERLEY, 
the Nimrod of the sporting world. 
Jack Mytton is worth a hundred homilies, and 
should be placed in the hands of every young 

' man of fortune and promise in the kingdom. 


EIGN 





| so insane since Don Quixote took the field. It 
| would be easy to draw a contrast between the 
| eareer of Dr. Brownson and Dr. Newman—but this 
is scarcely the place for biographico-theological 
disquisition. So let us finish up what we have to 
| say of Literature in the States, with mention of 
| a new fact in a very different region from Brown- 
| son’s; namely, that Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., 
| of New York, have offered 300/. for the early copy 
| of Tom Moore’s Letters and Journals, now in course 
| of editing by our Lord John Russell, and to be 
published by our Messrs. Longman. The latter 
| are reported to have given three thousand pounds 
| to Moore’s widow for her husband’s papers, without 
speaking of his Lordship’s remuneration, which 


' probably will not be much less than a year’s | 


salary as Prime Minister. Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., expect the whole for three hundred. Lucky 
American publishers! 

While all the world is admiring the fictitious 
heroism of the principal negro-figures of Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin, a French traveller and litterateur | 


has been painting, in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
Negrodom in an emancipated state, such as Hayti 
shows it, and certainly the picture is not an en- 
couraging one. His latest isa lively and diverting 


paper upon what he calls La Littérature Jaune, | 


for Hayti has a literatare of a kind, and that 
chiefly dramatic. Of late years, however, the 
| Haytian Drama has suffered from the French 
invasion which our Theatrical critics so deplore, 
and in the case of Hayti, the invasion has been 
the more successful, inasmuch as conquerors 
| and conquered speak the same language, and 
there is no call either for translation or adapta- 
tion. When the present “Emperor,” Faustin I., 
heard that the Emperor Napoleon (I.) encouraged 
the drama, he, too, resolved to encourage it for 
his part, and opened negotiations for the hire of a 
| French troupe. But the Imperial finances had 
| been so terribly impaired by prior and sadly ex- 
pensive imitations of Napoleon, that they could 
not afford the stipend demanded by Paris his- 
trionists. | However, M. Scribe (the Emperor 


Faustin’s favorite dramatic author) continues to | 
be steadily acted, the Haytian national guards | 


taking the parts, both male and female! And at 


the popular festivals of the Haytians, the mimelic | 


instinct of the people has endenized among them 
the improvised representations of sacred scenes, 
exactly resembling the mediaeval mysteries of 
Europe. 


literature than with Haytian life, there are many | 
incidental revelations of the latter, which may tend | 
to modify conclusions too hastily drawn during | 
| the perusal of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that “ wondrous | 
| work,” as one of the advertisements calls it. 
| Indeed almost everywhere you go now-a-days, | 


Protestantism, like which there has been nothing you hear of some new marvellous development of | the insignia of the order of St. Stanislas. Long 


His Life of | 


Altogether, the article is well worth | 
reading, and though it deals more with Haytian | 


such materials by no means adds to the classical 
| character of the volume. 


| 








| 
| Green Leaves, are short essays familiarly written, and 
| on trite topics, as “‘ When to Stop,” ‘ Working and 
| Waiting,” “‘ Kind Words,’”’ &e. They are youthful as 
| wellin thought as in expression. —— Plain Instructions 
| for every Person to make a Will, are improved by the 
addition of a statement of the new law relative to the 
| signing of wills. The reports of proceedings in the 
| Law Courts do not justify us in recommending any one 
| but a lawyer to make his own will.-—Mr. J. S. Buck- 
| 1nGHAm has edited a little work and entitled it The 
| Temperance Offering. It consists of tales, essays, 
and poetry, furnished gratuitously by Temperance 
| writers. Among them are Mrs. HALu’s “‘ Backslider,” 
| a skilful sketch of Irish character; and ‘“‘ The Drunk- 
| ard’s Daughter,” by M. A. Denison. Miss CLARA 
| Batrour, Dr. Janez Burns, and Mrs. Srcourney 
are also among the contributors to this brochure, the 
| contents of which are superior in tone and polish to most 
| of the ‘*temperance ” books —~Mr. Tuomas W1Lson 
| has issued a pamphlet, in cloth covers, entitled England's 
Foreign Policy, or Grey- Whigs and Cotton-Whigs. 
The purpose of the tirade is to prove that Whig manage- 
| ment has brought England into disrepute on the Conti- 
| nent, and that only a change in our mode of procedure 
| can effect an improvement in our reputation. 


LITERATURE. 


Negro human nature. Thus the German Rhine- 
| land, and even the best German newspapers, are 
| full of the fame of a negro-actor who has lately 
| turned up in those parts, and is playing Shake- 
spearian characters to “crowded audiences” of 
delighted Rhenish Teutons. Mr. Aldridge, for 
such is the name of the new phenomenon, has 
rather a curious history. His father was the son 
of a negro-prince on the banks of the Senegal, 
and was early conveyed to America by some 
missionaries, and educated there for the American 
ministry. The present actor was intended also 
for -the clerical profession ; but his histrionic 
instincts were too powerful for him, and gratified 
with much difficulty they led him as a player to 
England where some of our readers may re- 
member to have seen him many years ago. It is 
now, however, and in Germany that he has first 
been eminently successful ; and the German 
critics lavish their admiration on his perform- 
ances of Zanga in Revenge, Mungo in The Padlock, 
and above all of Othello. He plays white parts 
| also; but his black ones better suit the German 

taste. Some of our managers should engage him 
| forthwith for a dramatized version of Uncle Tom's 
| Cabin! 

The French used to be reproached for their 
intellectual isolation, their exclusive attention to 
their own literature, their foolish idolatry of the 
unities and needless Alexandrines. But the wide- 
spread activity now of the French intellect, the 
industry with which it transplants and reproduces 
the products of the remotest literatures from 
China to Peru, may well put us to shame. What 
is known in England of the modern literature of 
Russia, of Karamsin, of Joukovsky, even ot 
Pushkin? Their very names, we dare to say, 
sound utterly strange in the ears of nine out of 
every ten of our readers. The fabulist Kriloff, 
the La Fontaine, and more than the La Fontaine 
of Russia, died but in 1845, and here already the 
French have from the skilful pen of Mr. Alfred 
Bougeault, a French volume containing his Life 
and Fables (Kryloff ou le La Fontaine Russe, sa 
vie et ses fables.) Kriloff stands out from the 
band of illustrous Russian authors to which he 
belongs, peculiar in the humbleness of his origin 
and upbringing, whereas most of the others have 
been men of considerable social position. The 
| lasher of the vices, follies, and foibles of his 
' age and country, he lived to see eighty thousand 
copies of his fables sold; he was caressed by two 
Emperors, Alexander and Nicholas; on the 
anniversary of his seventieth birthday a public 
dinner was given to him, at which the élite of the 
empire was present; and when the poet’s health 
was proposed, the Minister of Public Instruction 
rose, presented him with a congratulatory letter 
from the Czar Nicholas, and affixed to his breast 
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before, he had been appointed to a high situation 
in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, to 
which the Czar Alexander added a pension of 
3,000 roubles. Seemingly, the Guild of Literature 
and Art would not have much room for its activity 
in “ barbarous” Russia! 

The “publishing season” does not appear to 
have begun yet in Germany; at least its literary 
announcements and exports are few and far 
between. Hackliinder, its chief light novelist, 
(whose Namenlose Geschichten have been read, 
admired, and reviewed even in England), is bring- 
ing out a new novel, in the serial fashion common 
with us, but which now for the first time intro- 
duced into Germany “forms an era” in its pub- 
lishing history. Auerbach, its chief heavy 
novelist, also well known here, has been plunging 
into the autumnal depths of his native forests, 
the source of his inspiration, such as that is. The 
great Humboldt has been having still another 
birthday celebrated, and is hard at work on still 
another volume of Cosmos. General von Radowitz, 
noted both in politics and literature, has brought 
out a second volume of his reflections on Prussian 
history since the February Revolution. The 
General is said to be a man exerting great in- 
fluence in what are called “high quarters.” All 
the better therefore, that he boldly and bravely 
continues his denunciations of the folly of 
attempting to stifle democracy, not by feasible 
reforms, but by tightness of police-legislation. 

In France, a chief literary novelty is a govern- 
mental one, the appearance of a decree in the 
Moniteur, ordaining the preparation and publi- 
cation of a “General Collection of the Popular 
Poetry of France.” It is to include songs and 
ballads, shorter and longer, religious, martial, 
festal, historical, legendary, narrative, satirical, 
whether printed or manuscript, or living merely 
on the lips of the population. The collecting, 
selecting, editing, translating, and commentating, 
is to be entrusted to a committee, connected with 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, which has 
under its care all national matters relating to the 
language, history, and arts of France. In order 
to stimulate to miscellaneous communications, a 
commemorative medal is to be struck, and 
bestowed upon the persons who shall be deemed 
to have been the most valuable contributors to 
the collection. Napoleon the Great entertained 
(in imitation of Charlemagne) a similar design, 
and the Minister of Public Instruction, in his 
address to the Prince-President, ascribes to the 
latter the honour of reviving it. The taste of 
France cannot be so limited as it has been thought 
to be, when its Minister of Public Instruction 
writes thus of its popular songs: “In these lays, 
which not only exhibit vestiges of events in the 
national history, but, further, model-specimens of 
beauties too long misknown, we shall gladly find 
once more a freshness of genius which belongs 
only to some happy epochs. By contact with the 
Naive expression of the antique French minds, 
our literature will perhaps be surprised into 
blushing for the false refinements in which its 
subtle genius sometimes goes astray.” The British 
Government spending its millions upon a Record 
Commission, and its thousands upon Blue Books 
{for the benefit of the butter-shops), cannot, of 
course, afford anything for an enterprise like that! 

Lamennais and George Sand were once bosom 
friends; indeed, the latter called herself a disciple 
of the author of the Paroles d’un Croyant. But now 
they are far enough apart, for George Sand is 
squabbling with the Paris critics abvut her 
comedy at the Gymnase, and Lamennais—is 
translating Dante into French prose. The quarrel 

between Madame Sand and the critics is waxing 
hotter, as new combatants enter the arena. 
Madame may be wrong, but she is one against 
Many, and a woman—a woman, moreover, that 
does not need our sympathy or our pity, for she 
seems well able to fight her own battles. Lamen- 
nais’ translation will, no doubt, be a fine one, like 
all that comes from his pen; like the translation 
of the New Testament into French which he has 


When the February Revolution came, he was 
elected a member, but his proposed “ Constitu- 
tion” was rejected; and since then the whole 
republican fabric has been dashed to pieces. Dante 
is fit company for a man in such a mood as his must 
be! Indeed, the great Florentine’s influence seems 
to be extending itself in France, for two new pro- 
ducts of the French press are works more or less 
relating to him: On Art in Italy ; Dante Alighieri 
and the Divine Comedy, by the Baron Paul 
Drouilhet de Sigalas, and M. Charles Calemard 
de La Fayette’s Dante, Michael Angelo, Machia- 
velli, the latter of which has had a brief notice in 
our own columns. 

Charles Nisard has published the work we some 
time ago announced: Le Triumvirat Litteraire au 
seiziéme siécle (“ The Literary Triumvirate of the 
sixteenth century.”) Justus Lipsius, J. Scaliger, 
Casaubon. With the minute zeal of a Disraeli 
(the Elder) he details the history of their book- 
worm lives, their pedant joys and sorrows, and 
terrible word-combats. Nisard is a Tory in 
literature, and looks back with fond regret to the 


newspapers and “ gentlemen who do the literary 
notices” as yet were not. The acerbity in truth 
with which he inveighs against the literature and 
literary men of the nineteenth century would do 
horour to the furious Scaliger himself; but poor 
M. Nisard after all has some just reason to com- 
plain. At the epoch of the February Revolution, 
he occupied comfortable apartments in the 
Tuileries, well stocked with books and manu- 
scripts, and sate among them plodding and 
penning as if the age of pedantry had not gone; 
and Scaliger’s was still the standard of intel- 
lectual gianthood. Suddenly came the shock 
of the revolutionary earthquake; Louis Philippe 
fell from his throne; and poor Nisard’s manu- 
scripts and books were thrown out of window, 
lost, stolen, and spoiled. /Jine tlle: lachryme! 

“ Darley” is a name once well-known in con- 
nection with criticism on the fine arts, but we 








here, however, comes a “G. H. Darley” writing 
in excellent French and in an excellent French 
periodical on the Royal Academy Exhibition for 
the current year. English in name, he is French 
in his artistic sympathies, as is evidenced in the 
following remarks on Mr. Armitage’s /Zagar and 
religious painting in England. 

Although a good many of the works exhibited this 
year in London aim at the high in art, there is only one 
of which it can be said that the result in some degree 
corresponds with the intention; in which the artist 
seems to have understood how to aim at producing an 
epic work, and the author of the picture in question, 
Mr. Armitage, is a pupil of the French school. His 
Hagar in the Wilderness recals many of the fine fea- 
tures of his masters’ works; it is powerfully drawn, 
and excellently conceived: there are breathed from it 
a wildness and sombre vigour which harmonize with 
the mournful character of the episode. But sacred 
subjects require in the artist who handles them either 
a very intense religious sentiment, or an organization 
specially gifted—to express the grand and elevated. If 
a breath of pious fervour does not spread over the 
picture that pure and chaste expression which hallows 
even the humblest figures of a Hemelink; if, in the 
absence of that, there comes not, filling the canvas, a 
character of solemn majesty, as in the masterpieces of 
the Italians, then the result obtained is merely the 
magnificent monument of a complete failure, a failure 
the more evident in proportion to the plastic resource 
which the painter has brought into play. The picture 
has gone high; but it wants the one thing needful; it 
wants that which would have lifted it out of mere 
cleverness into the region of the sublime. 
Contemplating its requisitions in this light, we are 
of opinion that the English school has not hitherto 
shone in the department of religious art. It is not, 
however, that faith is wanting: England is indisputably 
one of the most religious countries in the world; but its 
fervour is entirely directed to prayer and preaching; and 
the reaction of the Puritan epoch has so rigidly moulded 
it that even yet the representation of scriptural per- 





Literary Life of the seventeenth century, when | 


thought the critic who bore it had left the world; | 


France. 


La Dame aux Camelias. Par M. A. Dumas, Fits. 
Paris. 1851. 

La Dame aux Camelias. Vaudeville. Par M. A. 
Dumas, Fits, 1852. 

Un Caprice de Grande Dame. 
Foupras. Paris. 1851. 
However excellent may be the principles which repel 
men from the discussion of delicate questions of morality, 
much more serious danger is likely to accrue to society 
from the neglect of them, than from the fullest and 
freest ratiocination. No sort of vice can ever be 
ameliorated by being left unmentioned. Indeed, vices, 
like diseases, must be carefully looked into and exa- 
mined; and it is as absurd to await the cure of a moral 
complaint by neglecting it, as it would be to treat an 
aggravated cancer by leaving it uncared for and un- 
touched. The prudery of thought and speech which 
affects a nervous horror at the very name of that which 
is questionable, is too often, we fear, converted into a 
cloak for a secret pruriency of imagination: and the 
| great moralist, BALZAc, very justly observed that those 
women are the most hopelessly depraved who ery out 
against the mention of vice as if an attack were being 
made upon themselves. “ Nice men,” said Swirt, 
“nice men are men of nasty ideas,’ and never do we 
more strongly suspect the existence of viciousness con- 
cealed in the heart, than when we find the tongue 
carefully schooled into a strained and unnatural pro- 
priety. None are so swift to detect the double-meaning, 
the concealed obscenity, as they to whom practice has 
rendered such matters familiar; while the words of the 
“ pure in heart” flow on unchecked by guile, and often 
fall into such straits as grievously wound the delicacy 
| of the depraved. Seeing, then, that the perusal of 
| French literature has become very general in this 
| kingdom, and that certain portions of that literature 
| seem set apart for the propagation of the most frightful 
— and the most depraved principles; observing, 
' 
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Par le Marquis de 





moreover, that this looseness of morals appears more or 
less to have affected certain of our own writers, we 
deem it right to offer a few words of warning and of 
blame, if only to recall certain principles of decency to 
mind which have apparently become utterly forgotten. 
It is idle to say that by drawing attention to the works 
in question we shall be doing irreparable harm, that we 
| shall be giving information which will only increase 
| evil we deplore; the names of these books are 
already far too well known to make the mention of 
them dangerous; they swarm in the large circulating 
libraries of the metropolis, and the power of evil to 
advertise itself is so swift and strong that they are 
already perfectly familiar to most of the readers of 
French literature in this country. 

To place the question upon the simplest possible 
basis, we will concede that the authors of whom we 
complain have depicted nothing that is not perfectly 
true to nature; we admit their accuracy; and then we 
come to the most important point, how far it is wise or 
salutary to illustrate the entire truth? Whether, if 
truth be good, the whole truth be not fearfuliy perni- 
cious? “ What faults have the critics found out?” 
| said Don CLeoruas. “ A hundred thousand,” replied 
| Asmopeus. “ But what?” “ They say that all the 





:| characters are vicious, and that the author has painted 


| manners too minutely.” “ Then, by Jove, they are nos 
| fur wrong! the manners do appear to me a little tco 
| free.” It may be that authors Jay the flattering 
unction to their souls that, by making vices the subject- 
matter of their books, they are giving those lessons of 
experience which are the great end and object of the 
drama and the romance. Such a plea may, indeed, 
avail the satirist when he holds up the vices of his age 
to ridicule and reprobation. Such a plea may excuse 
JuvVENAL when he describes the obscene orgies of 
MesSALINA, or Perronius ArBiTer, when he disgusts 
us with ENcotruts, or makes us laugh over the supper 
of TrimaLcuion. Such a plea may excuse MOLIERE 
for the vicious sentiments he utters through the mouth 
of TARTUFFE, or FieLp1NG for some of the scenes in 
Tom Jones, but it will avail Casanova, and Louver, 
the Marquis de Foupras and Paut pe Kock very 
little indeed. These authors, and hoc genus omne, 
whether they make heroines out of the most shameless 
of their sex, or relate, after the fashion of one of our 





sonages excites a feeling of general repugnance. Again, 





already published. A strange career has been 
his; spiritually, the exact reverse of Dr. Brown- 
son’s. Lamennais was first known as the Abbé, 
the fierce, impetuous, eloquent defender of Popery 
and the Papacy in the Essay on Indifference in 
Matters of Religion, a serious call to the uncon- 
verted of the Restoration. Presently, he quarrelled 
with the Pope, exchanged Romanism for a strange 
theosophic cleutheromaniac republicanism, which 
produced the Paroles d'un Croyant, and the Livre 
du Peuple:—the best and clearest of his works, 
produced in lucid intervals of pure meditation, 


the habitual training of the English painter has diverted 

talent from those severe studies, the discipline of which 

can alone fit the artist for the loftiest flights. As a | 
result, there are in this year’s exhibition some twenty 
pictures of which the subjects have been taken from 
scripture, and, with the exception of Hagar and one or 
two others, all of them show that the religious theme 
has been selected rather, as it were, by acccident. It 
was chosen by the painter, because it lent itself to some 
effect of colouring or grouping; he had it not chiefly in 
his mind to strike the solemn and mysterious chords 





being the Esguisses d'une Philosophie nouvelle. 


which respond to similar themes. 


own modern literati, the vulgar excesses of a debauched 
medical student in his pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
Chateau Rouge and the Chaumitre, have no excuse to 
offer besides that natural depravity of taste which has 
taken away from them the perception of the delicate, 
that natural impudence of mind which has prompted 
them to void the overflowings of their impure imagina- 
tions in the sight of the whole world. 

The most pernicious effect likely to arise from the 
spread of this class of books is a contempt for the holy 
state of matrimony. By one of the most popular 
French romances of the day, La Dame aux Camelias, 
written by M. ALEXANDRE Dumas the younger, and in 
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! 
the vaudeville of the same name, written by the same 


author, a courtezan has received a double apotheosis 
from the Drama and Romance. La Dame aux Came- 
lias! What a delicate phrase! What a pregnancy of 
meaning! The very perfection of a mot spirituel! “A 
Dame aux Camelias,” says M. A Dumas himself, “ is 
the personification of monied love, love in a brougham 
and amused at great expense, love greedy of enjoyments 
and of noise, of gold chains and rich suppers, of sensual, 
gormandizing, egoistic love, without passion and without 
orthography, which touches the heart only through the 
waistcoat pocket.” This is the love which M. A. 
Dumas, the younger, has placed under the patronage of 
the most luxurious, most expensive and most fleeting of 
flowers. The mét has passed into a proverb, and many 
a mouth which never could have been induced to distort 
itself into pronouncing the coarser and more common 
epithets for the species, will now talk mincingly about 
Une Dame aux Camelias. 

Vice is a very old occupant of the Theatre. Intrigues, 
adultery, venal love et toutes ces choses la, are not new 
to the stage; the only thing that has changed is the 
manner of dressing them up. This has tended more 
than anything else to bring the theatre into grave dis- 
repute, and when the world, judging of the whole class 
by a part of the same unfortunately conspicuous, 
imagined that it was no uncommon thing for actors to 
carry into real life the vices they impersonated upon the 
stage, we only wonder that the theatre has not become 
more unpopular than it really is. Where the danger lies 
is not so much in introducing corrupt characters upon 
the stage, but in surrounding them with such a veil of 
sentiment and pathos that they usurp all the interest of 
the drama, all the sympathy of the audience, and all 
the talent of the author. With what skill and delicacy 
have the masters of dramatic art contrived to cause 
characters to be tolerated, even applauded upon the 
stage, which, were it not for the influence of their 
creative genius, could never have withstood the common 
sense of delicacy in the public! Angelique de Sotten- 
ville, in MouteRE’s Georges Dandin, and La Baronne de 
Porcandor/ in Turcaret, are characters very little likely 
to serve the cause of virtue; the Marion Delorme of 
Victor Hueco is nothing but a courtezan of the very 
first water; and if M. Emiie Avucrer has recurred to 
four hundred years before the Christian era for a heroine 
to his Joueur de Flute, Lai. differs in no respect for her 
present successors in the craft:— 

D’ou vient ce bracelet? d’un prétre ou d'un archonte? 

Ce bandeau? ce collier? * ¢ Ah! tout vieux de la honte. 

It is a very grave question, and one equally worthy 
the attention of the moralist and of the literary student, 
how far the introduction upon the stage of vicious man- 
ners should be permitted; and if this question could be 
satisfactorily answered, some principles might be educed 
upon which the Lord Chamberlain might intelligently 
act in giving or refusing his licence for the production 
of dramatic works. That they cannot be entirely ex- 
cluded is very obvious, because morality can no more be 
taught without mention being made of vice than can 
the navigation of any particular sea without informa- 
tion of the sunken rocks and shallows. The evil lies 
in exciting the sympathy rather than the pity of the 
audience; in making them feel with, and not for, these 
camelias. It is a strange lesson thus taught upon the 
stage. We are led to pity MARGuERITE GAUTIER 
(La dame aux Camelias) because she is consumptive 
and spits blood. She enters the Temple of Vice by the 
golden door, and when the skilful moralist would seek 
only to excite disgust for the vice, but pity for the 
vicious, the maudlin feelings ever ready to bubble up in 
the minds of the thoughtless, are interested by what is 
called a redeeming love to be found in this woman. And 
what think ye is this redeeming love? She has a lover 
who pays, and a lover who pays not. She obtains from 
the one jewels and shawls which she pawns to pay the 
debts of the other. In England we should call this by 
a less sentimental name. We will content ourselves 
with styling it rather a pledging love. 

We cannot give a more striking example of the 
manner in which these unhealthy sympathies are excited 
than by referring to the death-scene of MARGUERITE 
Gautier, for she dies of her consumption under the 
very foot-lights. Why is that scene so painfully pro- 
longed? Why are the symptoms and crises and treat- 
ment of the fell malady elaborated with such fidelity 
that a medical student might take from them a profitable 
lesson in therapeutics? Is it not for the purpose of 
exciting those tears so ready to flow at the bidding of 
simulated misery, so slow to fall at prosaical every-day 
sorrow? (Ces pleureuses des loges, si fieres de leurs 
larmes, as J. J, Rousseau sarcastically called them, 
will weep abundantly when they see Madame DocuEe 
elaborating with all the powers of her art, a scene of 
agony dreadfully truthful; but are they any the more 
prompted thereby to visit the couch of the real sufferer, 
to smooth the pillow of the truly penitent? As to 
the morality of this death, very little can be said; the 
priest comes first, the lover afterwards; Marguerite dies 





with her affairs in the most frightful disorder, in the 


wildest confusion of conscience. Nicette exclaims, as 
she closes her eyes, ‘7 lui sera beaucoup pardonne, 
parce quelle a beaucoup aimé ;” the pardon bestowed 
upon the really repentant thief is impiously given to one 
who repents not, and all Paris melts into tears at this 
modern martyrdom, this nightly apotheosis. 

Since putting together the framework of the above 
remarks we have been delighted by the perusal of an 
article written by M. Jutes JANIN, as a sort of intro- 
duction to a literary almanack. This article, which 
has been reprinted into the feuilleton of Independance 
Belge, is a brilliant summary of all the remarkable 
events that have taken place in the literary world of 
Paris during this present year, 1852. It is written 
with all that generosity of soul, that strength of will, 
that rational, daring, impetuous spirit for which M. 
JuLEs JANIN is so remarkable. Hear what he, the 
Coryprxvs of the French critics, says of this Dame 
aux Camelias ! If, indeed, it be possible to render the 
sense of his fervid, untranslatable French, into our 
tongue. 

Immediately she appeared, this dame aur camelias, under 
the features of a young, beautiful and fashionable actress, 
surrounded, she also, with every prestige of public favour. 
All Paris was melted into tears! Men spoke of nothing but 
this dame aux camelias; they swore by her; she was the life 
and pre-occupation of an entire people; never did queen 
cause so deep a mourning to be worn; never did young 
innocent virgin, shut up in the silent tomb before her hour, 
cause so many bitter tears to be shed, Fora hundred con- 
secutive evenings, the agony and the death of this woman 
became truly a public grief. They struggled to lay a hand 
upon her pall, as they would to touch the winding-sheet of a 
saint! Oh! the fools and the simpletons who prostrated 
themselves at this apotheosis of license and of crime! Oh! 
the senseless dolts who wept over the death of a courtezan 
as they would rever have wept for Iphigenia! Oh! the 
glorious answer to be given to that posterity which is now 
commencing, when it asks, what did France do in 1852? 
She poured out, they will tell, all her tears upon the tomb 
of a kept mistress; she could not console herself fur the 
dame aux camelias, 8s» she despoiled the most beautiful 
gardens in Paris, that this profane beauty might be buried 
nightly beneath the flowers she loved. 


In offering a few words upon modern romances, we 
shall not select any specimens from the works of PAUL 
pE Kock. There is observable, we think, in every page 
of this author, a vulgar banalité, destitute of anything 
like wit, which may render him a great favourite with 
the grisettes, but which can only repel persons of any- 
thing like decent taste. He has his copyist in our own 
literature, but we pass over both the copy and the pro- 
totype with the contemptuous silence they merit. The 
Marquis DE Foupras has higher claims to our attention. 
There is a presence of something like refinement about 
this corruptor of the public morals, and his dangerous 
principles are well and epigrammatically worded. His 
novel, Un caprice de Grande Dame, will furnish a thou- 
sand conspicuous examples of this. 

“Young men! young men!” says the courtezan Arséne 
Guiscard, “ mistrust those women who are not talked about, 
for they commit the most horrible atrocities. They are sup- 
posed to be irreproachable, because they never suffer them- 
selves to be compromised by too long a courtship. It is not 
the defeat that betrays us, but the struggle ; when there is 
no struggle all remains secret, and, by keeping up the 
appearance of virtue, they pass their lives tranquilly in the 
full enjoyment of the sweet realities of passion.” 

If virtue itself cannot escape slander because she 
looks virtuous, marriage cannot hope to escape. What 
think you of the following sortie against the holy estate? 
The courtezan is still the speaker. 

It happens perpetually that a man comes to me in the 
evening, and complains that his wife bores him, while that 
very morning one of his friends has confided to me that he 
found her excessively amusing. These ladies are capital 
housewives; they economize at home that they may spend 
all the more freely abroad. 

The following conversation between the Marquise de 
Lydonne and her cavalier servente, M. de Taillebourg, is 
very instructive. The husband of Madame de Lydonne 
is announced to be on his return from Persia, where he 
has been travelling for some years. 

M. de T.—So M. De Lydonne is returning ? 

Mme. de L.—He is. 

M. de T.—And does he propose to live with you? 

Mme. de L,—It cannot well be otherwise, since he has 
always done so. But how does that affect you ? 

M. de T.—Jdo not wish you to live under the same roof with 
him, 


Mme. de L.—He is not at all troublesome, I assure you. 

M. de T.—But if he should presume * * * 

M. de L.—You are never jealous of him, Enguerrand? 

M. de Taillebourg inclined his head gravely, as if he would 
answer affirmatively, 

What, of my husband? said the Marquise, giving way 
to an immoderate fit of laughter. 

M. de T.—Why not? A husband whom you have not seen 
for two years, is as dangerous as any other man. 


The upshot of this conversation is that when M. de 
Lydonne returns from Persia, he does not, like Sr. 
GENGULPHUs and AGAMEMNON, betuke himself to his 
own home. 

This novel is a type of its class. The hero, one 
Raymond de Laverdy, a selfish egoistic debauchee, car- 
ries on an open intrigue with the fair Comtesse de Mont- 
gazon ; the caprice is entertained by the Countess, who 





desires to become acquainted with a famous courtezan 
named Arsené, and she does so. An orgie, shared by 
the Countess, Madame de Lydonne, and Arstne, takes 
place, the particulars of which fall i-#o the hands of 
one Raguseen Fortunio, a sort of li) » ry bravo, who 
uses the circumstance for the extortion of large sums of 
money. As if the details of common debauchery were 
not sufficiently piquant, crimes such as SAPPRO might 
have shared, are hinted at in the book, veiled, indeed, 
behind a skilfully woven web of words. The book is a 
scandalous book, beyond the most prurient efforts of 
PAvL DE Kock or the Countess Haun. 

The following is a sketch of the critic Fortunio, rather 
curious than flattering to the morality of the French 
press. 

Clothed in a dressing-gown of black velvet, lined with 
flame-coloured satin, he sat before a magnificent rosewood 
—— incrusted with bronze, and inlaid with mother- 
o’pearl. 

The room was a model of artistic taste and elegant 
sybaritism. Contrasts abounded, but picturesque grace 
reigned everywhere, The observer, on entering this den of 
venal criticism, was first struck with the ingenious disorder 
which charmed as much as the most harmonious arrange- 
ment. Colours radiated without dazzling, the most incon~ 
gruous objects mingled, without even surprising the eye. 
Everywhere was phantusy present, but it was an intelligent 
phantasy, the result of an art much more difficult to acquire 
than the vulgar sentiment of order which governs honest hearts 
and calm devout minds. All that an opulent amity can 
boast of in celebrated artists or great authors had brought 
here their peace-offering to the shrine of Renown. Pictures 
and statues of price, signed with the most illustrious names ; 
busts and statuettes of our most beautiful actresscs; richly- 
bound editions of the newest books--all were displayed in 
this species of custom-house, which every one must pass 
through, if he would travel upon the high-road to glory. 
But these were only the earnests of the tax to be paid into 
the hands of the implacable collector. Everyone who had 
contributed a picture, a marble group, or a literary work, 
had sooner or later to open his purse into the bargein; and, 
as to the statuettes of the actresses, they were only so many 
proofs that their owner had nothing more to require of the 
originals. 

To the Cerberus of the Literary Inferno, comes the 
mother of a young songstress, who has just made her 
debut at the opera. This is the answer she receives: 

I shall prepare two criticisms, the first of which will shut 
the doors of the opera against your daughter for ever, while 
the second will open them to-morrow. 

Two criticisms, and of such different import! What 
can be the use of both? Why, if the young Cécile is 
sent to the ingenious critic by three o'clock, the second 
goes to the printer; but if she does not come, both the 
first criticism and the reputation of the pretty little 
songstress are consigned to the d , we beg pardon— 
the printer's devil. Let us hope this is not the fashion 
of our critics. 

Fain could we enlarge upon this subject further, and 
multiply our warning cries against this Upas Tree of 
Letters. Our space will not permit us more. But 
while we may do something towarJs staying the moral 
pestilence as it passes through the land, another and a 
more watchful power must be set in motion to render 
our warnings effectual,—the paternal authority. Fathers 
of England, whether of high or low degree, see that no 
such poison comes within your doors! It is right and 
fitting that your gentle daughters should know perfectly 
the polished language of France, but not that they 
should be suffered to dive into these destructive depths. 
You can keep from their pillows the coarse voidings of 
Holywell-street, and why not then the dangerous poison 
of the French novelists. Why should these be suffered 
to sneak into your homes, in the disguise of fair wrappers 
and editions de luxe, when broader but less dangerous 
trash is scrupulously excluded? Have they not 
CHATEAUBRIAND and Fenevon? For fiction have 
they not Batzac? Andoh! have they not BERNARDIN 
Sr. Prerre? Is there not much of Huco that is pure, 
and of LAMARTINE that hath no guile? Why, then, 
should they be driven to such as we have mentioned, 
and others whose names we would not sully our pen by 
writing ? 

To this subject we may have occasion shortly to 
again recur; possibly to point out how the weeds have 











spread into our own garden of literature. It is a 
fruitful and pregnant subject. 
La Fontaine des Fées [The Fountain of the Fairies. ] 


By the Countess D’Orsay. Paris: Paul Permain 
and Co. 

Some time previous to the event which rendered her a 
widow, the Lady Harrietre D'Orsay published the 
second of her French novels, but we believe we are 
favoured with almost the first copy which has appeared 
in this country, and so agreeable was the reminis- 
cence of her former production that we hastened to 
peruse the present with redoubled interest; nor has it 
disappointed our expectations. 

The study of the human heart,—its workings under 
the ordinary as well as rarer circumstances of life, seem 
to have formed the object of this lady’s keen and careful 
observation ; yet in attaining that experience which 
must be always one of the novelist’s most powerful 
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engines, there is no lack of all the freshness of sentiment 
characterizing an unworked and powerfully original 
mind. Her views of things are piquant and graceful; 
and though there is so perceptible a vein of melancholy 
running through every page of her writings, the 
natural liveliness seems rather crushed than extin- 
guished; it breaks out here and there—sometimes when 
least expected. 

The tale is of quite a different construction to 
L’Ombre du Bonheur ; its title would give the idea 
of the supernatural being largely employed ; it is, 
however, not so. The “Fountain of the Fairies ” is 
only supposed, from long established tradition, to be a 
spot fatal to the hopes of one particular family; and 
the catastrophe is brought about upon this magic 
precinct. There is an equivocal appearance of the 
Banshee, which we think might have been slightly 
elaborated with considerable effect; in other respects it 
is a story of everyday life. 

Laying the scene of her incidents entirely in the 
* Emerald Isle,” the anthoress has succeeded, not only 
in catching the most salient traits of its people, but in 
depicting them with lifelike energy. 

Lord Mountmore, a good specimem of the race to 
which he belongs, or rather belonged (for it seems we 
must speak in the past time rather than the present), 
marries late in life, and “de convenance,” an English 
lady who abhors the country of her husband. The only 
offspring of this marriage, a son, is the hero of the 
tale, and the inci¢ents arise from a visit he pays, many 
years after his father’s demise, to the paternal domain, 
accompanied by his mother, who has succeeded in 
eliciting as thorough dislike from the tenantry as she 
evinces in return. 

The object of a former attachment of Lord Mount- 
more's, who has also borne him a son, a fine hearted 
youth, but a few years senior to his half-brother, is 
living in complete destitution near to the family mansion, 
and also in the close vicinity of the charmed fountain. 
Pride, madness, misunderstanding and the still over- 
powering dislike with which after so many years the 
Hagar regards the Sarah of the story, work out an ac- 
cusation against Shamus, ending in a verdict that he 
is guilty of his noble kinsman’s blood. And at “ agony 
point” the innocent is saved, and the real culprit 
brought to light by the evidence of his own lips, 

So far the plot is simple enough, but there is machinery 
called into play which gives to the details of this 
outline anything but a common-place character. The 
heroine, the wild and beautiful Kathleen, and her still 
more loveable sister, are finely drawn. Norah, indeed, 
reminds us of Jeanie Deans, and is a scarcely less apt 
personation of womanly self-denial and high-souled 
devotion. The love passages between the peasant 
Kathleen and her high-born suitor are touched by the 
hand of a master; nor can anything, we think, surpass 
the little episode in which the wavering and partially 
extinct intelligence of the broken-hearted girl is sum- 
moned back to become the means of discovering the 
real perpetrator of the murder, in so unforeseen and 
proximate a quarter. 

We would merely add, that already perfect mistress of 
the language of her adopted country, Lady HARRIETTE 
D’Orsay appears completely conversant with that to 
which her family belongs. These volumes are likely to 
be as successful with her Irish and English readers 
as we hear they have already proved in France. 








Sicily. 

Solwan el Mota’: [or, Political Comforts, by Ibn 
Za¥FER, an Arabo-Sicilian author of the Twelfth 
Century.] Versione Italiana di Michell Amari. 
Firenze. 8yo. 

In these days of political discomfort and civil 

dudgeon, inferring their existence from recent 

ings and fiery controversies on hustings, we 
turned to the pages of Ipn Zarer, for the first 
time translated from the Arabic into an occidental 
language, to discover what political comfort might 
await us there. But in the first place, we made 
the natural inquiry, who was Ipn Zarer? and 
from his translator we learn that he must have 
been born early in the twelfth century, that the 

Solwan, his most popular work, was published in 

1159, and that he died in poverty and grief of 

heart in 1172. 

Arabian literature, which had attained a high 
degree of splendour in Sicily, under both Moham- 
medan and Christian princes, began to decline 
after the death of the famous King Rocer, 
which happened in 1154. It had its poets, his- 
torians, geographers, astrologers, and writers on 
medicine and botany, and all had gradually dis- 
appeared save a few literary courtiers at the 
court of the Christian princes in Palermo, about 
the time when Inn Zarer wrote. Born in Sicily, 
he appears to have passed into Africa, like many 





others of his countrymen, to eseape the domina- 
tion of the Christians, the seductions of the 
infidels, and the sad spectacle of numerous 
renegades. He disdained, too, the literary 
servitude and sycophancy of his brethren in the 
faith in Sicily, and cast himself upon the world 
to write for bread. With this view, he travelled 
from country to country, where Islamism pre- 
vailed, into Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, but 
nowhere finding a resting-place. He must have 
been a most voluminous writer, since he had 
published five-and-twenty works at least, before 
the date ot the present. As was the custom of 
that day, his works were dedicated to some prince 
or ruler, who rewarded the writer according to 
his appreciation of his merits, but we do not find 
that book-writing in those times was a more 
secure inheritance than at present. The author 
who did not succeed in one place migrated to 
another. Isn Zarer’s peregrinations brought 
him finally to Hamah, which was then the country 
of ABULFEDA, where he was well received, and 
assigned a pension, and where he wrote other 
works. But so small was this pension, that he 
could not maintain his daughter, and consented 
to give her in marriage to a man of inferior 
birth, which among the Musulmans is accounted 
a grievous sin. But he had yet another pain to 
endure. His son-in-law carried the young bride 
into another country, and sold her as a slave. 
This last blow of fortune brought him to his 
grave. “He was a man of small stature,” says 
Ipn Katrican, “ill-shapen and nowise good- 
looking. Fortune heaped every malediction upon 
him; and I cannot say whether it was to make 
him feel this the more accutely, or to alleviate it, 
that she had given him a lively wit, philosophical 
intuition and vast knowledge, which are tempta- 
tions to pride, and redouble in a man a despite of 
his proper physical inferiority, but which enable 
him to support it with fortitude, and some- 
times even with scorn.” Arabian critics speak 
highly of his genius and attainments. LwaDEDDIN, 
his cotemporary calls him, “The Imam (or 
doctor) of his age, in fact the exposition of the 
Koran, and of erudition, possessing a genius in 
the (moral) sciences, which far exceeded that of 
his cotemporaries; the author of many beautiful 
compositions, so that those who sought to quench 
their thirst at his spring, could no longer with- 
draw themselves from it. * * * Among 
his many works is the Solwan el Mota’, which I 
have read most attentively, and have found to be 
a most useful book, uniting the beauties of 
thought and expression, of instruction and 
moral exhortation.” After this encomium, by one 
so well qualified to form a judgment, it behoves 
ns to be silent, and to pass on to giving the reader 
some notion of this, his most famous book. 

In his preface, he says—“I have entitled this 
book Solwan el Mota’ fi Odwan el etba (remedies 
for the prince disliked by his subjects.) The 
word Solwan is the plural of Solwanah, the name 
of a shell, which the Arabs believe, that when 
water is poured upon it, and given to a lover to 
drink, quickly restores him to health. 

Says the Rajiz (rhyme)— 

Were I to drink the Solwan I should not have peace— 
Nay without thee I cannot live were I even to float upon gold. 

The remedies I speak of are five: first, trust in God; 
second, fortitude; third, constancy; fourth, contentment; 
and, fifth, self-denial.” 


In treating his subject he pursues a double 
method—synthetical and analytical. On one 
side he places the precepts of the Koran, sen- 
tences of the prophet, and of various Musulmans, 
eminent for doctrine and piety, as well as quota- 
tions from philosophers and Arabian poets prior 
to and after the time of Monammep. He then 
applies the precepts in real or supposed facts, in- 
troducing fables, histories and anecdotes, to 
illustrate their meaning. His fatalism and 
Mohammedan tendencies are obvious enough; 
but the great bulk of his conclusions harmonize 
with Christianity and philosophy, as they are 
derived from the nature of man himself. 

Speaking under his first chapter, “on trust in 
Gop,” he quotes a saying of the Prophet cen- 
cerning 

a 

When anything unpleasant happens to thee, never say 
—“ if I had done this or that;” but exclaim—“ such is 
the decree of God, and as he wills so let it be done.” 
Because if opens the breach to the works of Satan, and 
certainly does not lead to trust in God and resignation 
to his will. 


From beginning to end the Solwan is sprinkled 
with such maxims and sayings as the following: 
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He who stands in suspicion of his enemy has already 
adinitted an army into his camp. ; 

Better to perish in fire than to live with dishonour. 

To be impatient of the calamity which happens to 
a is, to be ungrateful for the good that remains for 
thee. 

Iniquity takes away as much as it bestows. 

If the patient resist the physician he must bear the 
penalty himself. 

Fortitude is the paradise of misfortune, the virtue of 
great men. 

It is said: the most unhappy of mortals are the 
beardless ministers of a king, and old men in love with 
young maidens. 

Said the Prophet, on whom be peace and benediction, 
the believer has science for his friend; prudence for his 
vizir; intellect for kis guide; industry for his governor; 
benignity for his father; pity for his brother; and 
patience for the captain of his armies. 


The tales of the Solwan are so interlaced and 
dovetailed that it is difficult to extract one entire, 
to illustrate the manner of the author; here, how- 
ever, is the beginning of one—the story told by a 
hermit of 


AIN-AHLIH AND THE OLD FEMALE SLAVE. 


There lived, in our Gallicia, a young man and a 
young woman, both of great beauty and intelligence, so 
that the young man was called, as we should say, Ain- 
Ahlih (the eye of the family), aad the young woman’s 
name would signify in Arabic Sitt-ennar (the lady of 
fire.) They were husband and wife, and loved so 
tenderly, that it appeared as if nothing in the world 
would have made one leave the other. But it fell out, 
that one day Ain-ablih being in conversation with his 
companions, on the subject of women, one began to 
speak of the rare and marvellous beauty and lively 
genius. of one whose name rendered into Arabic would 
be Sitt-eddseheb. Ain-ahlih was instantly smitten with 
a fancy for her, and asked of him, who had just spoken, 
where she resided; and he replying that she lived in a 
neighbouring village, he had no thoughts but of her, 
and his soul being filled with desire for this new love 
was turned away from his wife. 

It is said: the glutton often falls in with that which 
pleases him not. * ™ 

Ain-ablih rode off the village in which Sitt-eddseheb 
dwelt, and sought diligently round until he found her 
house, and saw, at length, the beauty. He was struck 
with amazement at her charms, though in reality she 
was not more beautiful than Sitt-ennir. * * * 
Transported with desire to behold Sitt-eddseheb, the 
young man walked so constantly near the house, that 
at length he attracted the attention of her husband—a 
rude, ferocious Gallician, whose name was Ed-dsib 
(the wolf), and, who, laid in wait for the youth, threw 
him on his back, killed his horse, tore off his vestments, 
seized him by the throat and beat him cruelly, then 
calling some of his friends he was carried to the habita- 
tion of Ed-dsib, bound to one of the poles which sup- 
ported the tent, and given in charge of an old woman 
who had been deprived of a hand, an eye and her nose, 
of sinister aspect. 

At nightfall the old woman kindled a fire near to 
Ain-ablih, and sat down before it to warm herself. 
Meanwhile the poor youth, reflecting on the tranquil life 
he had hitherto led, heaved a deep sigh, when the old 
woman said—‘ O Sheikh, what sin has driven you into 
this condition of degradation and suffering?” “I am 
not conscious of having committed any sin,” replied 
Ain-ahlih. Said the old woman—* So spoke the horse 
once to the wild boar, but he would not believe him. But 
when the horse had stated his case the latter pointed 
out a circumstance he had quite overlooked, so that the 
horse finally confessed he had done wrong.” “If you 
will relate the story to me,” said Ain-ablib, “and tell 
me how this happened, I shall be most thankful.” 


Then the old woman begins to relate the fable 
of the Horse and the Wild-boar, which introduces 
another of the Gazelle and the Antelope, and next 
the old woman’s own adventures. The end of 
the matter is, that Ain-ahlih admits his error, 
and the mutilated old woman enables him to 
escape from the clutches of Ed-dsib and goes 
home with him where ever after she is treated as 
a mother. 

The Solwan contains more interesting tales 
than the foregoing, but they are too lengthy for 
extracé. We have not seen, but have heard of, 
an English translation recently published. The 
Solwan will be found a book of pleasing and in- 
structive reading, displaying much genius and 
power of moral observation. 

Altogether it is a remarkable specimen of the 
Arabian literature of the thirteenth century. 
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Italy. 


Naples, August 25, 1352. 
Bryonp that circle of classically-renowned sites which 
not a single traveller fails to visit—immortalized in the 
glowing words of Corinne, and scholastically expatiated 
on by Eustace,—the environs of this city comprise many 
spots that deserve attention from the artist as well as the 
student of historic antiquity, and will fully compensate 
for any fatigues to be encountered in reaching them. 
By help of a railroad, undertaken many years ago with 
the intention of carrying it to Salerno, but actually ter- 
minating at Nocera (about two-thirds the distance), one 
arrives, within four hours after leaving Naples, at the 
great Benedictine Monastery (second only to Monte 
Casino), called La Trinita, or La Cava (from the 
antique little town of that name that lies on the high 
road at the foot of the mountain-chain amidst whose 
defiles this sanctuary stands.) Nothing can be more 
strikingly romantic than this scene, forming a back- 
ground to the extensive edifices of this monastery, 
which are apparently spacious enough for an army to 
be quartered within their walls; heights clothed with 
primeval forests nearly to their summits, but termi- 
nating in sterile precipitous crags that seem inacces- 
sible, here form a sublime theatre, whose semicircle 
shelters, as it were, within its vast embrace, the chosen 
retreat of cloistral devotion. But the aspect of the 
buildings, though of imposing scale, does not harmo- 
nize with the wild grandeur of the scene around. The 
actual church is only of the last century, and in that 
heavily ornate style most meaningless among the off- 
springs of the renaissance taste. The conventical 
buildings that first meet the eye are, for the most part, 
nearly as modern; but below this interesting super- 
structure, and now roofed over by the spacious platform 
from which the whole edifice rises, lies a long extent of 
ruins, the original church and convent, reduced to the 
condition of damp sunless vaults, crumbling away be- 
neath the showy modern pile, like the shadowy memo- 
ries of the past, yielding place to the sharp defined reali- 


ties of the present. This ruined church (now visited 
by a t), a specimen of very early Gothic, is 
destined, 1 was glad to find, to be preserved from 


destruction, thanks to the intelligent interest taken in 
the antiquities of his domain by the present abbot. 
The monastery was founded by St. Alferio, of a noble 
family in Salerno, during the tenth century, but the 
church and cloisters were not built till towards the 
close of the eleventh, the cenobite life having been 
then first exchanged for the eremite by the recluses of 
these solitudes, who had originally dwelt in grottoes 
or isolated cells. Its wealth was formerly enormous, 
and the feudal sovereignty of the mitred abbot, spiri- 
tual and temporal in his domination, extended over a 
multitude of towns, villages, and castles. All this has, 
of course, passed away, and the treasures still contained 
here that are of most general interest consist of the 
archives, the library, and the organ, an instrument— 
the finest of its description in Italy, next to that 
at Monte Casino,— capable of producing strains to 
imitate all the component parts of a full band. In the 
archivio are deposited between seven and eight thou- 
sand MSS. on parchment scrolls, for the most part con- 
taining deeds of gifts, immunities, &c., conferred upon 
the monastery ; but other documents also, said to be of 
importance to political history; several illuminated 
bibles and missals of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, with miniature-paintings by the monks; also 
three original acts of high antiquity, in quaintly- 
characterized Latin, one (which alone I found legible) 
being in the name of Roger Guiscard, first King of the 
Two Sicilies,—-a donation of lands and privileges to the 
abbot and his successors for ever,—with an autograph 
—- of the king, and a golden seal, that might tb 
taken for a medallion, having his effigy and a Greek 
epigraph appended. The library, though not very 
large, is choice, including various recent metaphysical 
works, even some that are condemned by the Vatican. 
From its shelves I took, and perused with interest, a 
volume by a living Benedictine, who may be considered 
worthy to stand in a place among the literary celebri- 
ties of this renowned order—The History of the Lom- 
bardic League, by Padre Tosti,—written (ominous 
coincidence !) during the first year of the present Pon- 
tificate, when Lombardy was anew becoming the arena 
where “ conflicts, and agonies, and exaltations’’ were 
to be realized, but in vain, for the cause of Italian 
emancipation. This work is dedicated, in a strain 
of enthusiastic homage and sanguine’ patriotism, to 
Pius IX., and preceded by an introduction, informed 
with the very essence of that spirit harboured in the 
breasts of the high-minded and fervently-aspiring 
Italian patriots at that period,—a monument of the 
epoch, the more remarkable as proceeding from a 
cloister, which future historians may regard with no 
common curiosity, but which (as if to exemplify how 
irreconcilable are the cause of the existing governments 
and the independence of Italy) is at present under the 
ban of the Neapolitan police, and may not even be read 
by the Novices of La Cava! * Descending from these 





* The press at Monte Casino, the principal one of the 
Benedictine Order, and from whence have issued for centuries, 
works frequently of the highest interest and value to the 
cause of Mind, has been suspended by the Neapolitan police 
since 1848, Yet, the Government thus tyrannically imposing 
silence on the most learned of Monastic bodies, proclaims 
itself the great champion, and most jealously orthodox 
adherent of Catholicism ! 





mountains, we enter the luxuriant valley of Nocera, 
strewn with frequent villages, and white villas peeping 
from thick groves, convents and churches occupying 
most picturesque positions, here and there, on boldly 
rising acclivities, and numerous round towers of con- 
siderable height, forming remarkable objects in the 
landscape, these being constructed for the peculiar mode 
adopted in these parts for bird-catching; nets, hung out 
from the towers, being used very effectively, I am told, to 
take the feathered prey. The southern limit to this valley 
is formed by the Gulf of Salerno, and a road winding 
along its shores as far as Amalfi may be here struck 
into, though no sort of vehicle can yet accomplish the 
whole journey, the works of this highway, promising 
to be one of the finest in Italy, remaining unfinished. 
From the first height obtained after entering on this 
track, the whole city of Salerno, with its sheltering bay, 
lies spread before the view ina panorama. There is a 
grandeur in the situation of this town that seems to 
distinguish it as marked out for historic importance ; 
its scenery is wilder, its bay of much less width than 
that of Naples, the city forming a triangle whose base 
extends in a curved line along the coast, while a ruined 
castle on a very steep declivity, furthest from the sea, 
supplies the apex. With every turn of the road the 
scenery on the way to Amalfi becomes more and more 
beautiful; and not a vehicle being met, not a dwelling 
save the rudest cottages, passed, at wide intervals, 
between the several little fishing towns on these shores, 
the solitude and stillness, only broken by the incessant 
booming of the waves against a rock-bound strand, 
harmonize well with the impressions of sublimity 
received from all around. Many of the narrow gulfs, 
or creeks, here in continued and most varied series, 
advance far inland, and receding glens carry the eye 
between rugged heights whose outlines present fre- 
quently a needle-like sharpness, that might be compared 
to the pinnacles of a Gothic temple. Ruined castles 
may occasionally be discerned at stupendous heights, 
and at nearly regular intervals rise on bold masses of 
rocks, butting over the sea, betwixt its boundary and 
the modern road,—once strongly fortified towers, yet 
not quite dismantled, which were built by order of 
Charles VY. as a means of protecting this coast against 
the then dreaded invasions of Barbary Corsairs. The 
road often winds above the sea at a dizzy height, and 
when there is a sandy beach (rarely found on this coast 
where no tide is perceptible) a tiny fishing village may 
be occasionally descried, far below the traveller's path, 
with its low white cottages, boats and nets spread in 
picturesque combination. One of the little towns 
(searcely more than a village) is a wild glen whose 
deep narrow abyss seemed to press its habitations to the 
shore, struck me as the most oriental I had ever visited 
in Italy—the small houses of cubic form, and generally 
of the same dimensions, all painted white and with flat 
roofs, or a kind of low depressed cupola at the summit, 
on which Indian corn is frequently spread out to dry; 
a few larger edifices, and a convent, rising above the 
rest, with fronts presenting a double arcade, each 
window thus communicating with an arched balcony; 
the inhabitants, apparently far from idle, almost all at 
work in the open air, many on the house tops—a 
singular scene of romantic seclusion and (judging from 
externals) unsophisticated innocence, where probably 
one would find as total ignorance of the great world’s 
proceedings as could possibly exist in Europe. A few 
miles further we approach Majori, a little town of some 
commerce, occupying a woody vale, receding from the 
beach, whose scenery is more softly characterized than 
that we have left. Descending to the level of the harbour, 
where are several large boats for the coasting trade, I 
perceived a line of lights gleaming fitfully within the 
general limits of a crescent-shaped outline, and so gay 
this illumination, rising from a dark background of 
woods, that combined with the loveliness of the scene, 
distinguished only in its more marked features under a 
starry sky (for I was belated on my journey), that I 
could have fancied the whole some fairy festival amid 
enchanted groves. The illumination, I ascertained, was 
actually festive, in honour of the Madonna, and continued 
every night rage this month, with reference to her 
great solemnity, the Assumption. This town is an 
emporium for the silk trade (which is now arriving to 
great development in the kingdom of Naples), and a 
great market for the sale of the raw material having 
commenced on the same day, I found every room occupied 
by the traders, who repair hither from various distances, 
in the only inn the place affords. After about three 
of miles further travelling amid scenes sufficiently beau- 
tiful to beguile of any weariness, a sudden turn round a 
bold headland of rock, brings Amalfi at once to view, 
extended along the curvature of its little bay, its irre- 
gularly disposed white houses and churches piled up in 
a mg confusion under the shelter of a glorious 
semicircle of lofty mountains, bold and precipitous in 
outline, and rent, as it were, by a deep ravine that 
carries the eye beyond the inland limits of the city into 
regions of wildest solitude. It was past midnight when 
I ascended a steep flight of steps cut in the cliff, to a 
little platform barricaded on one side by a dilapidated 
portico, and passing through an antique portal, I found 
myself not in anything resembling the vestibule of an 
inn, but a quaint cloister of Byzantine architecture, its 
low colonnade, with slight fantastically moulded shafts, 
being carried round a deserted weed-grown garden— 
the best inn at Amalfi, occupying, in fact, the buildings 
of a guondam convent, alternately belonging to 
Theatines and Capuchins, but originally founded, 


| according to tradition, by the Seraphic Doctor himself. 
Assuredly there is no spot to be found in Italy mote 
perfectly the beau ideal of the picturesque than 
Amalfi; no shores of the Mediterranean more grandly 
romantic than these ; whilst the simplicity of manners, 
the pictorial style of costume, and the evidence of total 
seclusion from the gay sophisticated world in the whole 
aspect of the place and its inhabitants, combine to give 
that impression of peace amidst the glories of nature, 
only shared by a society of rustic innocence, that at 
once soothes and occupies, fascinates and entertains, 
It is the impression we find so telicitously expressed by 
our philosophic poet, who, amidst the contemplation of 
scenes kindred in sublimity to these, apostrophizing 
‘care and guilt,” exclaims with fine enthusiasm— 


Here, ’mid his own unvexed domains, 
A Genius dwells that can subdue 
At once all memory of you !* 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Critic In DenMARK.—The Literary Journal, 
Tue Critic (established in 1843) appears twice amonth, 
and is distinguished for talent, independence, vivacity, 
and an admirable system of arrangement which affords 
an easy survey of the progress of each department of 
literature. ‘This year it has begun to publish a ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors and Artists,” in which they 
themselves contribute biographical notices and complete 
catalogues of their works, Its circulation is 6,400.— 
Copenhagen Flyne Posten. 

Dicxens.—lt is some time since we had from an 
American pena sketch of a Bozzian interior, and we 
are now indebted to Miss Grace Greenwood (in The 
National Era), an impressible, impulsive, and free- 
handed painter, for the following domestic scene, which 
we do not hesitate to reproduce upon the wide margin 
of disclosure allowed to us by Jeffrey, in the recent 
life per Lord Cockburn. ‘Ihe evening referred to is 
the 8th of July last passed :—“ On Thursday evening I 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, and a small but 
brilliant party, at the pleasant house of the novelist, in 
Tavistock Square. Mr. Dickens is all I looked to see, 
in person, manner, and conversation. He is rather 
slight, with a fine symmetrical head, spiritedly borne, 
and eyes beaming alike with genius and humour. Yet 
for all the power and beauty of those eyes, their 
changes seemed to me to be from light to light. I 
saw in them no profound, pathetic depths, and there 
was around them no tragic shadowing. But I was 
foolish to look for these on such an occasion, when 
they were very properly left in the author’s study, with 
pens, ink, and blotting paper, and the last written 
pagesof Bleak House. Mrs. Dickens is a very charming 
person—in character and manner truly a gevit/ewoman ; 
and such of the children as I saw seemed worthy to 
hand down to coming years the beauty of the mother 
and the name of the father. Mr. Dickens looks in 
admirable health and spirits, and good for at least 
twenty more charming serials. But should he furnish 
to the world yet more than that number cf his inimi- 
table romances, they would be as fresh and attractive 
as those which had gone before, I have no doubt, from 
the confirmed impression I have of the exhaustlessness 
of his genius, and of the infiniteness of variety in 
English character, of phases in English life. Mr. 
Dickens’s style of living is elegant and tasteful, but in 
no respect ostentatious, or out of character with his 
profession, or principles. I was glad to see that his 
servants wore no livery. Next me, at table, sat Walter 
Savage Landor—a glorious old man, full of fine poetic 
thought and generous enthusiasm for liberty. Opposite, 
sat Charles Kemble, and his daughter Adelaide, Madame 
Sartoris. At the other end of the table were Herr 
Devrient, the great German actor, Barry Cornwall and 
his wife, a daughter of Mrs. Basil Montague. * * * 
During this evening, Mr. Dickens spoke to me with 
much interest and admiration of Mrs, Stowe and Mr. 
Hawthorne. Wherever I go, my national pride is 
gratified by hearing most eloquent tributes to the 
genius of these noble authors, and to the poet Long- 
fellow. The Memorials of Margaret Fuller have also 
created a great sensation here. Carlyle says: ‘ Mar- 
garet was a great creature; but you have no ful? 
biograpliy of her yet. We want to know what time 
she got up in the morning, and what sort of shoes and 
stockings she wore.’”” That Carlyle is a sad wag! 

MiLTon’s Rrs-none.—Mention is made of Crom- 
well’s skull; so it may not be out of place to tell you 
that I have handled one of Milton’s ribs. Cowper 
speaks indignantly of the desecration of our divine 

t’s grave, on which shameful occurrence some of the 
ones were clandestinely distributed. One fell to the 
lot of an old and esteemed friend, and between forty- 
five and forty years ago, at his house, not many miles 
from London, I have often examined the said rib-bone. 
That friend is a since dead; but his son, now in 
the vale of years, lives, and I doubt not, from the 
reverence felt to the great author of Paradise Lost, 
that he has religiously preserved the precious relic. It 
might not be agreeable to him to have his name pub- 
lished; but from his tastes, he—being a person of 
some distinction in literary pursuits—is likely to bea 
reader of Notes and Queries, and if this should catch 
his eye, he may be induced to send you some particulars. 
I know he is able to place the matter beyond a doubt. 
—From “ Notes and Queries.” 





* Wordsworth’s ‘* Ode on the Pass of Kirkstone.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
ANCIENT CHEMISTRY. 

Earty Eoyrtian Cuemistry.—Ture GoLprn 
Catr.—Mr. Herapath on unrolling a mummy at the 
Bristol Institution, noticed on some of the bandages 
yarious dark hieroglyphic characters, very sharply and 
well defined as if written with an ordinary pen, the 
colour of which so closely resembled that produced by 
“marking ink,’’ that he was induced to test a portion 
of the linen, where the stains were deepest, for silver, 
by means of the blowpipe, when a bead of that metal 
was obtained, thus affording us presumptive evidence 
that some 2,800 years ago, the date on the mummy case, 
the property, possessed by solutions of silver, of staining 
linen and similar fabrics of an indelible black, and its 
application as a marking fluid, an adaptation but recent 
in these modern times, was known and employed by 
the ancient Egyptians. Mr. Herapath indulges in 
several speculations on this interesting fact, considering 
that the solvent of the silver must have been nitric acid, 
aqua fortis, a liquid hitherto presumed to have been 
diseovered by the Alchemist, of the middle ages, and 
hence arguing that this acid could only have been pro- 
duced by means of sulphuric acid, with which the 
Egyptians must therefore have been acquainted, and 
with which they could have produced hydrochloric 
acid from common salt. He also regards it as probable 
that the Egyptian priests had taught Moses the use of a 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, aqua regia, as 
a solvent for gold, and that these agents were used by 
him to dissolve the Golden Calf of the Israelites, 
rather than a solution of sulphuret of potassium as has 
been presumed by some writers. Finding the yellow 
colour of the linen to be due to the natural colouring 
matter of the flax, Mr. Herapath remarks that, judging 
from this specimen, the Egyptians did not practise 
bleaching. Blue and red dyes had been used on a 
portion of the linen, of which the blue proved to be 
indigo, a fact already known, but the nature of the red 
dye could not be ascertained. These speculations have 
been commented on by Mr. J. Denham Smith, who 
admitting the fact alleged by Mr. Herapath, that a 
solution of silver was used by the Egyptians, dissents 
from ali the foregoing deductions, pointing out that 
we have no evidence that the art of distillation was 
practised by the Egyptians, nor that they were ac- 
quainted with cither the sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric 
acids; but that'they were familiar with silver and its ores, 
common salt, lime and probably with sal-ammomac, 
substances from which a solution of silver may easily 
be obtained without the use of nitric or any other acid. 
Then quoting the words of the Sacred text, Mr. Smith 
exposes the contradictions involved in the supposition 
that the Golden Calf was dissolved at all, the Scripture 
narrative, in cach instance where the subject is mentioned, 
expressly stating that the Calf was ground to a very fine 
powder, and then being mixed with water, was rendered 
potable; and he thus overturns the various noticns 
which from time to time have prevailed, and of which 
Mr. Herapath’s is the last, that the idol was dissolved 
by Moses in some chemical menstruum. Observing that 
we have both material evidence, as well as written testi- 
mony, (Numbers xxvi. 12), to prove that lead was com- 
monly known, and that metallurgy was well understood at 
the Mosaic epoch, and that one part of lead alloyed with 
eleven parts of gold form a pale yellow alloy as drittle 
as glass, Mr. J. Denham Smith terminates his cri- 
ticisms as follows: ‘‘ Now without presuming to say 
that lead was actually the material used by Moses to 
render the Golden Calf so brittle as to enable him to 
grind it “as fine as dust,’”’ yet I would submit as this 
metal completely fulfils every condition required by the 
history, and as dokimasy was then sufficiently advanced 
to allow of such an alloy being made, that it assumes a 
very high degree of probability, being in complete and 
exact accordance both with the sacred narrative and 
also with the ascertained state of the metallurgic art at 
the time, that the Golden Calf was alloyed with lead; 
that this brittle alloy, when stamped and ground as fine 
as dust, was *‘strawed ’’ on the water from the mount 
of which the Israelites drank, and that a solvtion of 
the idol was neither effected nor even thought of.” 
This critic has, however, neglected to remark upon 
another extraordinary inference of Mr. Herapath ; that 
because lie finds mummy cloth to be unbleached linen, 
that therefore the ancient Egyptians were ignorant of 
the art of bleaching ; it might just as well be argued 
that because we ourselves use brown holland, the English 
are unacquainted with the very ancient and universally 
practised art of bleaching. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Catoric EnGinEs.—Those who remember the first 
decisive stride of that new power of civilization, the 
railway, at the successful completion of the line from 
Liverpool to Manchester, may likewise recall the name 
of Ericson, a machinist-engineer, who, with a locomo- 
five called the Novelty, contended with the late George 
Stephenson for the palm of excellence in the construc- 
tion of this novel description of machinery, and although 








the North-countryman carried off the prize, yet the 
victory was neither then, nor has it been since, con- 
sidered as unequivocal, for many have believed that, 
with another jury and under other circumstances Eric- 
son’s locomotive might have successfully competed with 
the engine of his talented rival. Be this as it may, 
Ericson has now been for many years an American citi- 
zen, and has fairly won a reputation, extending beyond 
the country of his adoption, as a machinist at once 
persevering and original. For very many years, if 
rumour be true, he has been revolving in his mind, the 
practical application of the force derivable from the 
expansion of atmospheric air by heat, asa motive power. 
Detailed accounts have reached this country of the 
accomplishment of this problem, and the adaptation of 
this power as a force-producer, appears to have been 
successfully accomplished by this engineer. A description 
of machinery without illustrations is both uninteresting 
and difficult of comprehension to the non-professional 
reader, suffice it then to say, that a double pair of 
cylinders are employed, fitted with pistons connected 
together, the lower or working pair of cylinders, being 
much larger than the other two, these lower ones being 
those below which heat is applied, neither boiler nor 
water being required. From the air contained in these 
lower cylinders, when expanded by heat, and its forcing 
uy the piston, just in the same way as steam is ordinarily 
made to act, the motive power is derived, but were this 
all, the machine would be unable to compete with its 
rival. However, by means of a beautiful apparatus for 
the purpose of abstracting the heat from the heated air, 
instead of wasting it, by condensing and re-converting 
steam into water, which is done in the steam engine, 
this machine bids fair to oust the latter as a source of 
motion, on account of its greater economy, to say nothing 
of its greater adaptability and freedom from the danger 
which, to some extent, is necessarily co-existent with a 
steam-engine. This apparatus consists of a series of 
dises of wire-gauze, which together constitute a metallic 
mass, pierced with innumerable convoluted capillary 
tubes, and which, being so ready a conductor of heat, 
easily and instantly absorbs, or parts with heat, just as 
the air passing through these tubes, is itself hotter or 
colder than the wire gauze; thus, out of 480 degrees of 
heat, 450° are retained by this regenerator when the 
heated air from the lower cylinder passes through it, 
and but 30° are lost or expended; these 450° being 
again absorbed by the succeeding volume of air forced 
through the regenerator into the lower cylinder, so that 
an expenditure of but 30°, to be supplied by the fire 
below the cylinder, takes place out of the 480°, whereas 
in the steam engine, the whole of the heat is at once 
expended, instead of being used over and over again, 
from its retention in the wire reservoir of the caloric 
engine. ‘To compare small things with great, the metal 
respirators so frequently worn by those suffering from 
any affection of the lungs or air passages, and the rege- 
nerators of Ericson’s calorie engine, are precisely iden- 
tical both in principle and mode of action ; the air being 
in each case warmed or cooled as it passes to or from, in 
the one ease, the lungs of the human being, in the other, 
the working cylinder of the engine. I understand that 
the difficulty which stood in the way of practical suc- 
cess, viz., a substitute for oil or tallow as a lubricating 
agent, is overcome, but I am not at present aware in 
what manner; yet it would seem that so apparently 
trifling a matter as the want of a lubricating agent 
which does not alter nor decompose at a temperature of 
about 500°, long baffled all the other ingenuity of the 
inventor, and bid fair to defeat the successful adaptation 
of a discovery which promises to consign the great 
agent of the age, the steam engine, to the list of costly, 
cumbrous, and disused methods of obtaining mechanical 
force. TIERMEs. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
Tue Club Houses of Westminster are rivalled, ex- 
ternally at least, by the Assurance Offices and Banks 
of the City of London. The latter are of a class which 
warrant exhibitory splendour to a certain amount, as 
symbolizing the wealth which they are supposed to 
enclose ; but it is equally essential that the most solid 
substantiality of style should be observed. The Im- 
perial Assurance Office is a convincing testimonial to the 
professional accomplishment of Mr. Gibson, whose 
Glasgow Bank has also won for him a well deserved 
fime. But isthe elegant and delicate ornamentation 
of the latter _ consistent with that expression of 
endurance and security which should distinguish one of 
the citadels of safety for ‘‘ golden store?’ There is a 
woodcut of the ‘Imperial’ in the third number of 
Weale’s London ; and we may refer to Mr. Cockerell’s 


Sun Fire Office, as another select specimen of its class. . 


In the latter, there is a pleasing distinction between 
the official below and the domestic above ; between that 
portion of the building which has to do with the public 
in general, that which is apportioned to the board of 
management, and that which is exclusive to the private 
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occupation of our excellent friend the secretary, who 
lives aloft in his handsome and cheerful abode, looking 
down from his proud eminence upon the flats and domes 
of the Bank of England, which lie like a city beneath 
him. He may almost say with Richard the Third :— 
“Our erie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun ;"” 


except, indeed, that the ‘‘ Sun,”’ in his instance, is the 
last thing to be “scorned.” 

But we have touched upon the Bank of England, 
and this is, therefore, an appropriate place for a few 
remarks on that famed structure. In Mr. Weale’s 
publication, just alluded to, there is a ground plan of 
the Bank of England, which, in conjunction with the 
several elevations and views of it in the second volume 
of Britton’s “ Public Buildings of London,’’ gives a 
general idea of its arrangement and external aspect. 
The merits of the building, however, are chiefly to be 
found in the interior, where the genius of its successive 
architects, Taylor, Soane, and Cockerell, is satisfactorily 
exhibited. 

The exterior, or street fronts, may be regarded as 
wholly the work of the late Sir John Soane, and we 
are much more inclined to fall in with the qualifying 
eensures of the critic in Weale’s book, than to accede 
to the justice of the hyperbolical encomiums passed upon 
it in the other. It appears to us the /east thing that 
was ever done on so great a scale. It may have some 
features of “ grace’? and “ beauty of detail;” it may 
even have ‘‘classical purity,” though in the most insipid 
sense of the term ; it may be “‘ severely chaste,” with 
many another unlovely object; but it is innocent of 
‘the poetry of the art;’’ it is hopeless in its aspira- 
tions of ‘‘ majesty ;’”’ it has the ‘* solemn repose” of 
that oracular creature, “‘ who, therefore, is reputed wise 
for saying nothing;” it has nothing “simple;” no 
“grandeur,” either of form or “‘ manner ;’’ and it is 
triumphantly antagonistic to everything like the “ air 
of sublimity.”’ Excepting the pretty piece of vignette 
architecture at the north-west angle (which is a very 
pleasing adaptation of the peristyle of the famed temple 
at Tivoli) and the scenic combination of the Corinthian 
arch and colonnades in the Lothbury court, the exterior 
of the Bank of England has little which is not seriously 
objectionable, whether regarded in reference to suitable 
expression, or distinct individual merit. 

The building is, in fact, a fort. The external masonry 
is, in truth, and should have been in expression, the 
windowless—and almost doorless—shell of a great Keep. 
Its parapets, we believe, answer the purpose of the 
castle battlements. An officer and company of soldiers 
mount guard nightly ; and, in the event of an attack 
from without, all things are prepared for defence from 
within. But, though the enemy might be kept from 
effecting an entrance, what precious havoe would be 
made with all Sir John’s Corinthian capitals and crown- 
ing gim-crackeries! What a fracture of the sharp 
edges and delicate mouldings of his gratuitous columns, 
pilasters, his sham great doors and little blank win- 
dows! What a wretched ragged piece of ‘ shabby 
finery’? would the facades of the Bank present after a 
day’s pelting with paving stones! : 

If ever granite, with such decoration as it legiti- 
mately admits, be pre-eminently required, it is on the 
fronts of such a building as the one we are now noticing. 
Their vast longitudinal extent should, questionless, 
have been, as they are, relieved and corrected by 
vertical lines and projections; but these pilasters or 
buttresses should have had the maximum allowable 
breadth and the most simple moulded work. ‘he 
“ nork-scorings,” of which Sir John was so madly 
fond, are here peculiarly destructive of the appearance 
of altitude he sought to effect. There should not have 
been one horizontal line more than necessary to archi- 
tectural propriety. The double row of blank windows 
are most objectionable on the same grounds which con- 
demn the horizontal scorings; and, how ridiculous is 
the appearance of a parcel of blank doors seeming to 
oceupy the ¢wo stories signified by the windows! 

It would be a good stimulus to the inventive ability 
of our architectural students, if premiums were offered 
for designs for re-casing the Bank of England in a 
characteristic manner. The practical destruction and 
re-formation $f such a work are, of course, out of the 
question ; but the prevention of its mal-influence as an 
example might be effected by such a mag and, next to 
the virtue of having good precedents for imitation, is 
that of showing to the profession and the world at 
large that we are alive to the defects of our bad ones. 
Considering the vast extent of its plan, and the great 
importance of its purpose, the Bank of England, ex- 
ternally, appears to us the most gigantic failure in the 
world. Numbers of our private Banks, in and out of 
London, and the branch buildings of the same great 
establishment, erected in the provinces by Mr. Cockerell, 
are things of much larger idea than the grand metropo- 
litan structure. £ 

Among the ecclesiastical examples, noted since our 
last, the Church erected at Ealing at the cost of Miss 
Lewis, from a design by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, is worthy 
of the pious zeal of the foundress and of the high 
repute of its accomplished architect. We adhere to 
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our principle that the protestant model should be with- 
out internal arcades; but, looking at this building, as 
formed in obedience to a still cherished regard for the 
old parish church, we cannot but award to it our most 
earnest eulogy. As usual, the body is small compared 
with the tower and spire, and the aisle compartments 
are low, and with a low-pitched roof to leave room for 
a well developed clerestory. The faults may not be Mr. 
Scott’s ; but they are faults nevertheless. The steeple, 
however, is altogether eminently beautiful, and in ad- 
mitting that it “‘in some degree resembles the beautiful 
om steeple at Bloxham,”’ we think it due to Mr. 
Scott to say that the variations from the old model are 
manifest improvements. This is indeed an admirable 
instance of the way in which “ precedent” is allowed 
to suggest, without being permitted to dictate impera- 
tively. (See Illustrated London News, for July 3, 
1852.) Not so favourably can we speak of a certain 
architect, who, competent to better things, has applied 
to his church such a mere piece of quaint ingenuity as 
the bell turret of Corston, near Malmesbury, illustrated 
in The Builder, for February, 1852. The upper part 
of it may be, in its distinct consideration, better than 
the common bell gable, which is nothing more than a 
continuation of the walling on which it rests ; but to us 
there is something unpleasantly ‘‘top heavy” in an 
octagon riding astride on a wall which is = as thick 
as one of its sides, and held on 7 depending legs, 
sticking out from the face of the front masonry like 
buttresses topsy-turvy. The ‘“‘corbelling-out ” of these 
bracket buttresses from immediately above the arch of 
@ window is also bad. Let us only consider this church 
asa ruin,—its roof gone, and its side walls dilapidated, 
—what a “ toppling” threat would the turret express ! 

So far as we can judge from an outline woodcut in 
The Builder for May last, p. 341, the little church of 
St. Mary at Mortlake, by Mr. Blount, is a pretty speci- 
men of the old “ orthodox’ style; and the same may 

rhaps be said of St. Mary’s Church, Devon, by Mr. 

ol (see Builder for June last, p. 338); though 
in the latter we see the old error of placing the spire 
apparently on the flat of the tower, instead of follow- 
ing up the true broach principle of making the spire 
rise fren the square masonry below. 

In The Illustrated London News for 7th August, 
1852, there is a woodcut of a smal] church building at 
Bottisham Lode, Cambridge. It is of the true “ ortho- 
dox quaint,”’—just the thing for young ladies to sketch 
in their albums. It has a rustical-gothic porch, low 
walls, a wide-spreading high-pitched roof, and a pair of 
flush buttresses, which so continue the lines of the gable 
copings down to the ground, that, when viewed at some 
distance directly in front of the west or turret end, it 
must look a building which has already sunk into the 
earth almost up to the eaves of its roof, and which may 
be expected shortly to disappear altogether ! 

We have been in some doubt as to how far the archi- 
tectural merits of the private house are fairly subject 
to animadversion, 7. ¢., in reference to any particular 
example of it; and we shall be happy to be corrected, 
if the results of our consideration may be wrong, or 
even questionable. Assuredly, we have no right to 
enter the family abodes of our neighbours, and pass any 
comments on their personal tastes, or on the peculiar 
arrangements of their family homes: but the exterior 
of a city mansion presents itself to notice under very 
different circumstances. It proclaims itself a candi- 
date for public observation; and, with more or less 
ostentation, it challenges the observance of all observers. 
A man cannot help the face which God has given him ; 
and, therefore, ugly as it may be, it is sacred in its 
immunity from criticism; but the facade of his town- 
house is an affair between him and the public; and, 
while he has a perfect right to do what he will with 
his own, the go ic may have an equal right to say what 
they think of his performance. 

Under these impressions, we venture to refer to the 
elevation of a@ Mansion in Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens, as represented by an engraving in The Builder 
for June, 1852. It is said to be ‘* Gothic, somewhat 
German in character.” If it be so, it justifies our 
fears of the German influences on our architectural 
taste. Better a strict regard to Tudor precedent than 
such a melancholy compound as this! When the mul- 
lions and transomes of windows are cut away to make 
room for great plate-glass panes, their Gothic character 
is not to be preserved by tucking up little cusped folia- 
tions into their corners ; neither is a house of square 
box-cube form, without any gables, and with a low 
hipped roof, to be gothicised by the application of 
meagre attenuated little buttresses, climbing up its 
angles like so many snails or caterpillars. Nothing 
can be worse than the central piers in the bay win- 
dows, the battlemented cornice that crowns them, 
or the straggling openwork of the main parapet. We 
are speaking of the elevation as it appears in the 
woodcut. ossibly the building itself may, in its 
completion, present a much less objectionable aspect. 
The plan appears to us to have much merit, and might 
be treated satisfactorily in the Palladian or even in the 
Byzantine-Venetian style; but it is utterly opposed to 
any genuine Gothic management, which insists upon 
gabled roofs intersecting each other, to the entire 
exclusion of any Aips, save those which may be re- 
quired over anges projections. The conservatory 
is the only feature admitting of Gothic application ; 
but the windows of it, as they show in the elevation, 
are a very nondescript. It is only ne to com- 
pare the elevation of this mansion with that of the 








New Vestry-Hall, Kensington, to see what might 
have been done with the former, if our old national 
Tudor style had been adopted. An engraving of the 
Vestry-Hall is given in The Builder of June last ; and 
we are bound to admit that Mr. Broadbridge has dis- 
played much knowledge and taste in his elevation, 
though we wish the embattled parapets of his bay 
windows had been supplanted by open-work corre- 
sponding with that of the main parapet. The com- 
position unites picturesque boldness with much pro- 

rtional beauty and elegance of detail, and we are 
esirous of a further acquaintance with the works of 
its architect. We cannot give such thorough praise to 
Mr. Simmonds’ Town Hall, St. Matthews, Bethnal. 
Green. Its porch, bay-window, and the windows 
flanking them have a bold and effective elegance ; but 
there is a want of breadth in the coin-piers; and the 
plain low gable is inexcusably mean, as the crowning 
member of a composition, otherwise so ornate. (See 
Builder for July last.) 

Thenew Lunatic Asylum, Abergavenny, by Messrs. 
Fulljames and Waller, as represented in The Builder for 
May last, seems to be intended for all those who have 
gone mad for their Gothic love. A building should 
appear to be one thing; not a range of things, merely 
harmonizing in character. The view of the structure 
under notice looks like that of a village ; and if the 
chapel, instead of being within the central building, had 
been detached, such an idea would have wanted little 
for absolute confirmation. We fancy we can distinguish 
the houses of the chief landholder, the curate, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, and the village school; and we think 
what a quaintly medieval people the entire little 
population must be! But is this ARCHITECTURE? 
Something, perhaps, may be said in favour of the 
notion, that, of all buildings, a Lunatic Asylum may 
properly wear the aspect which we are remarking upon 
as hostile to the virtue of unity. It may be desirable to 
dissociate such a structure from the expression of the 
Public Building, and ourpenly to make it look like 
what it is not,—the resemblance sought being that of a 
range of quiet homes. But is this idea carried out in 
the interior of the building? Notso. The plan is as 
regular and continuous as that of any prison or lock-up 
place in the kingdom : and indeed it cannot be other- 
wise ; so that, however the “ outside passenger” may 
remain in happy ignorance of the purpose of such a 
building, the unfortunate inmates will remain under no 
such delusion. In Mr. Daukes’s Asylum for decayed 
Freemasons at Croydon, we indeed see a range of dis- 
tinct houses; but they are most satisfactorily united 
into one compact and single form. The only cause for 
regret, in the front elevation of this building, is the 
omission of the porch from the door of the central com- 
partment : (see Butlder for February last.) The 
meanness of what appears to be the entrance to the 
principal compartment of the range, is unpleasantly 
interruptive to the feeling so emphatically stimulated 
by the porches all along each wing ; and, so far from 
there being any justification for the omission of the 
same feature in the centre, we think there is every 
rezson for its having been applied on an increased scale 
of importance. It might have been formed asa sub- 
structure to the bay-windows above ; and we will 
venture to think that Mr. Daukes may admit the just- 
ness of our remark. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


TuE smaller and last statuette of the late Duke of 
Wellington, executed in bronze, and published by Mr. 
Walesby, of Waterloo Place, was carefully inspected by 
the Great Duke himself, and so much admired that his 
Grace ordered Mr. Walesby to send three copies in bronze 
to Apsley House only a few months ago. Mr. Watson, 
of Vere-street, has published a portrait of the late Duke 
of Wellington, from a daguerreotype by Clandet. It 
is of the old Duke, and is a faithful and striking delinea- 
tion, though of small dimensions. It is proposed to 
erect a monnment to the memory of Colonel Gardiner, 
who fell in the battle of Prestonpans, 21st September, 
1745, and sufficient funds have, we hear, been obtained 
for the purpose. Some time since, the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company sent Mr. Owen Jones and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt with a roving commission to the Con- 
tinent, for the purpose of acquiring casts of what is 
great and rare in art. Information from these gentle- 
men had been received to the 9th September; when they 
had reached Rome, after visiting Paris and Naples. 
They had obtained permission to take casts of several of 
the finest works in those capitals; including the great 
Nimroud from Egypt, colossal statues by Jean Goujon, 
casts of the Ghiberti Gates, figures by Michael Angelo, 
from the Medici Chapel at Florence, cinquecento monu- 
ments by Donatello, and studies from Pompeii———_The 
Committee of Council on Education, anxious to aid the 
better artistic training of the young, have issued circu- 
lars to the inspectors of schools directing them to aid by 
every means at their disposal the system proposed by the 
Department of Practical Art for making elementary 
drawing part of the scheme of our national education. 
With this view, it is intended to introduce lessons in the 
simple elements of drawing into all our village and town 

















schools which may be willing to bear a small proportion 
of the necessary expenses,—and to establish for the 
more advanced scholars a central school for drawing in 
every town.——Two professorships have recently been 
filled up at the Department of Practical Art:—one for 
Ornamental Art applied to woven fabrics of all kinds 
and to paper staining, by the appointment of Mr. Octa- 
vius Hudson,—the other to Ornamental Metal Work, by 
the appointment of Professor Semper of Berlin——The 
Ladye Chapel in Hereford Cathedral has been thrown 
open to the public—and the stained glass windows set 
up in commemoration of the late Dean Merewether have 
drawn crowds of curious and admiring visitors to the 
noble but dilapidated edifice-——A new e is, it is 
stated, about to be built for the Queen at Balmoral. 
The new site lies nearer to the river than that of the 
old mansion,—and the structure will front due south, 
along the pleasant road to England. The new palace is 
to be of modern architecture,—and will cost, it is said, 
between 80,000/. and 100,000l——The permanent 
doors of the New Palace at Westminster, of solid carved 
oak, are all completed and fixed at the Victoria Tower, 
the Royal Gallery, and the Prince’s Chamber. The deco- 
rating of the ceiling of the Royal Gallery is rapidly 
progressing, and is to be finished before the openi 
of the new Parliament. The statues are to be fixed 
the House of Lords. There are already completed the 
statues of the Archbishop of Dublin and Baron Fitz- 
walter;—and the whole are expected to be finished by 
the 11th of November. Mr. Dyce is daily engaged in 
finishing another fresco of Her Majesty’s robing-room, 
—and every effort is being made to complete this 
chamber by the opening of Parliament.——A statue 
in honour of Descartes has been placed on its pedestal 
at Blois, from the atelier of Count de Nieuwekerke. 
During the repairs of the roads in the Val-aux- 
Vaches, says the Nouvelliste Cauchois, the workmen 
discovered several traces of Roman sepulture. Several 
cinerary urns were brought to light, but most of them 
were broken by the pickaxes and spades.——The 
Atheneum gives the following story of a Royal picture: 
—A very interesting memorial of the deceased hero has 
just been published by Messrs. Paul and Dominic 
Colnaghi,—the circumstances represented contributing 
to the interest as much as the art employed. On his 
eighty-second birthday—his /ast anniversary but one— 
the Duke of Wellington repaired to Buckingham Palace, 
to present a jewelled casket to his royal godson, Prince 
Arthur, on the first anniversary of his birth. The 
infant prince was in his cradle—and the Queen abroad ; 
—and the old warrior sat down to await the opening of 
those eyes that looked yet wonderingly upon the world 
in which he himself had played so long and great a 
part. The Duke was not much of a sentimentalist, it 
is well understood: but it might be worth knowing in 
what current the old man’s thoughts wandered as he 
sat waiting on the sleep of the child prince. While 
thus he sat, the Queen returned from her performance 
in that ceremonial, in the Palace of Glass, the memory 
of which will be as immortal as the Duke's own—from 
the inauguration of the grandest peaceful triumph the 
world had ever seen, to find the hero of England’s 
mighty warlike triumphs awaiting her. With the 
flush of her great part yet upon her cheek, and dressed 
in the ceremonial robes which were amongst its pro- 
perties, she took the child from his cradle, and, flinging 
a shawl over him, herself carried him in to the veteran 
—who was also still dressed for his part in the great 
Peace drama just played. Of this incident—and our 
readers will see how fine are the moral contrasts which 
it involves—Mr. Winterhalter made a picture by the 
Queen’s command. This picture Mr. Samuel Cousins 
has engraved in mezzotint,—and the engraving is now 
published, also by royal command. The work is called 
“The First of May, 1851:”—and it commemorates 
three birthdays—those of the old Soldier, the infant 
Prince, and the Great Exhibition. The picture is 
charming as a composition,—and its effects are wonder- 
fully rendered by the medium chosen to convey them. 
Here we have the three most distinct ages of man 
under their happiest aspect. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Tue Hereford Musical Festival, or the Meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, 
was held on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th ult., and 
was comparatively on a small scale, like the generality 
of its precursors. The programme of the performances 
was well made out by the conductor, Mr. Townshend 
Smith, the organist of the cathedral, a gentleman who 
has the reputation of being a sound and able musician. 
A good band, with Mr. Blagrove as leader, was selected 
from the London societies and operas, while the choirs 
of the three cathedral towns were strengthened by rein- 
forcements from the metropolis. Mr. Amott, of Gloucester, 
presided at the organ, and Mr. W. Done, of Worcester, 
at the pianoforte. The singers were Madame Clara 
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Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Williams, Herr Formes, 
and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Hobbs, Barnby and 
Phillips. The oratorios in the mornings were The Cre- 
ation, St. Paul, The Last Judgment, and The Messiah. 
St. Paul attracted the largest audience, and may be 
regarded in the light of a novelty, as it has never pre- 
viously been given at Hereford. The execution was 
anything but perfect, but the impression it made was 
unmistakeable. Mr. Sims Reeves distinguished himself 
highly in the Cathedral, and in the Shire Hall, where 
the miscellaneous concerts were given in the evening. 





In these concerts there was a prevalence of light pieces | 


that made the programmes heavy, and wearied the 
audience without their knowing why. 

The Norwich Festival began on Tuesday, the 21st, 
and concluded on the Friday following, and, though not 
so successful as the Meetings of 1845 and 1848,—the 
gross receipts being infinitely less, was, notwithstanding, 
remarkable for no lack of novelty,—one of the mornings 
being occupied with a new oratorio called Israel Restored, 
by Dr. Bexfield, and a Festival Anthem by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, and another of the mornings by a second new 


oratorio by Mr. Pierson, entitled Jerusalem. The Jsrael | 


Restored, of Dr. Bexfield, which is smoothly and regu- 
larly written, contains pleasing melodies, but is destitute 
of the power and grandeur which a great oratorio impe- 
ratively demands. The Jerusalem of Mr. Pierson is of 
extraordinary length and great pretension; and though, 
probably, not destined to take a place among the great 
works of its class, affords many indications of genius, 
particularly in the latter part, which contains passages 
both grand and beautiful. “The poem” is a cento of 
Scripture texts, divided into three parts, the first being 
made up of passages from the Prophets announcing the 
fall of Jerusalem, the second a series of lamentations 
for the destruction of the holy city, and the third con- 
taining prophecies concerning the recall of the Jews 


| Theatre on Friday, and Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, 


| 


| 
| 


including among other places, Newark, Retford, and 
Buxton, to brilliant and fashionable audiences, and under 
the patronage of several noblemen and ladies of high 
rank. 

We have not space to particularize the programme of 
a concert recently given at York, inthe De Grey Rooms, 
by the remarkably distinguished Distin Family: suffice 
it, that, in the varied pieces they performed, many were 
encored, and the concert seemed to give general 
satisfaction. The present perfection of these Sax- 
Horns has been principally effected by the elder Mr. 
Distin, and they now appear to possess a peculiar 
aptitude for every modulation and transition of harmony, 
embracing a great compass of notes. 

A series of popular entertainments have been lately 
given at Cheltenham by the Infant Marie, all of which 
have been well and fashionably attended. 

Mrs. Alexander Newton has been singing with great | 
success at the Royal Cheltenham Pump Rooms, Harro- | 
gate. 

A new Musical Society has been formed in Paris | 
under the title of La Société Symphonique, the object of 
which is to perform the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and other masters. | 
Fifty artists of eminent ability have been already | 
engaged, and the concerts are to take place fortnightly. 
The first is fixed for the 24th of December. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue Norwich Festival has been a brilliant and suc- | 
cessful affair. The Italian Opera opens in the Dublin | 








Signor Lablache, and the remainder of the Italian 
Opera song an | were expected to arrive in Dublin on 
Thursday night.——The Amateur Company of the | 
Guild of Literature and Art have now finished their | 


| dramatic performances, and have advertised for sale ' 


from all the countries of the world, the battle of Arma- 
geddon and the New Jerusalem, concluding with the | 


last judgment and the salvation of the righteous,—all | 
which passages of Scripture are thrown into the shape | 
This oratorio, as well | 


of recitative, airs, choruses, &c. 
as Dr. Bexfield’s, was favourably received, and obtained 
full justice from the performers, the principal singers, 
Madame Viardot, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Alleyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Signor 
Gardoni, and Herr Formes, exerting themselves to the 
utmost. The evening concerts, which afforded a brilliant 
and nicely varied display of singing, went off with great 
spirit; and, among the selections was a graceful over- 
ture from an unperformed opera, The Minnesinger, by 
M. Benedict, which pleased greatly. 

An epoch occurred in the musical history of Sunder- 
land on Monday, the 20th ultimo, when there was a 
successful performance of The Messiah at the grand 
Musical Festival given at the Lyceum. Miss Alleyne 
produced a very favourable impression of her vocal 
talent by the power and sweetness with which she sang. 
The orchestra numbered nearly 300 performers; among 
the instrumentalists were the best talent of Sunderland 
and Newcastle; and the chorus was augmented by large 
and valuable accessions from the Philharmonic and 
Sacred Societies of Newcastle, Durham, and Houghton- 
le-Spring. The whole performance and arrangements, 
which pleased a highly discriminative audience, composed 
of the principal inhabitants of Sunderland and the 
neighbourhood, were such as to reflect infinite credit on 
the talented conductor Mr. Beswick, and the other gen- 
tlemen, who used their exertions to promote the success 
of’ the Festival. 

In Liverpool, last month, a brilliant concert was given 
by the Philharmonic Society. The assembly was numerous 
and fashionable, and the attractions were Grisi and 
Mario, both of whom showed that their unequalled vocal 
powers were in no way impaired, fully meriting the 
enthusiasm they created by the feeling, grace, fervour, 
and sympathetic sweetness with which they sang. 
The other vocalists were that young and promising 
singer Mdlle. Bertrandi (who was heard in Liverpool 
for the first time), and Signori Galvani, Susini, and F. 
Lablache, who were frequently applauded. In addition 
to the Italian airs and concerted pieces, a couple of 
madrigals were very finely sung, and the band played, 
in careful style, two overtures of Mendelssohn’s, and one 
of Boildieu’s. 

On leaving Liverpool, the above-mentioned singers 
emigrated to Dublin, where the good folks of that city 
have been enjoying first-rate opera music. Lucrezia 
Borgia, followed by other operas, has been already given, 
with Mr. Frank Mori as conductor, and however 
musicians may have differed in their criticisms as to 
details, all true lovers of music have agreed as to the 
delightful general result, and the audiences have been 
fairly roused into the enthusiasm of rapturous admira- 
tion. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Union, consisting of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. Land, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda, have commenced their autumnal 
engagements, and have already sung at several concerts, 


| 


their theatre, with the scenery, dresses, and all things 
appertaining to it.——James Wallack, aman of power 
and popular favour, opens the Lyceum (N. Y.) on the | 
30th.—Mr. Bunn is among the last musical and | 
dramatic stars that have departed to America. M. | 
Jullien, we learn, is under engagement to go thither. | 
Miss Catherine Hayes is going, if she be not already | 
gone, to California.-—Drury-lane is again let for the 
next three years to the enterprising lessee of the 
Marylebone Theatre, Mr. E. T. Smith, who opens it 
on boxing-night, with a pantomime from the pen of 


| that well-known author, Mr. E. L. Blanchard. Itis | 


| prospectus of a new company, designated as “ Her 
| Majesty’s Theatre Association,” has been issued, with 





said that domestic dramas @ /a Parisienne, spectacles, | 
and farces will be the order of the day. The prices of 
admission will be very considerably reduced.——The 


the names of the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, Frederick Mildred, Esq., and B. Oliviera, | 
Esq., M.P., as trustees; and the Marquis of Clanricarde, | 
the Earl of Harrington, Major-General the Honourable 
H. F. C. Cavendish, Sir John Bayley, Bart., and C. 
Barry Baldwin, Esq., as committeemen. It is said a 
large proportion of the shares have already been sub- 
scribed. Our chance of any opera at Pall Mall next | 
season seems to rest on the success of this novel spe- 
culation. The prospectus says :—‘‘ A contract has been 
entered into for the purchase of the lease of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre from the present proprietor; and 
the Association will have the benefit of this agreement, 
the purchase money being represented by 20,000 paid 
up shares. In this purchase is included the lessee’s 
interest in the sum of 12,5267. 12s.9d. Three per 
Cent. Reduced Annuities, invested as an accumulating 
guarantee-fund. This fund will be increased from time 
to time, so as to form a sinking-fund, and place the 
Association on the firmest basis. The properties are to 
be taken at a valuation, which in no case is to exceed 
25,0007. The Association to have the benefit of any 
surplus beyond that sum. The property of the Associ- 
ation will consist of the lease of the theatre and concert- 
room, which has nearly forty years to run, estimated at 
100,000/.; the properties greatly exceed in value 30,000/7., 
but the amount to be paid by the Association is not to 
exceed 25,000/.; the effective capital 75,0007. ; total, 
200,0007. The affairs of the Association will be con- 
ducted by a managing director appointed by the com- 
mittee; and previously to the commencement of each 
season the personal privileges to be reserved to the 
shareholders will be defined by the committee.’””-—— 
M. de Lamartine has written a new tragedy, and he 
will give it to the Odéon Theatre Madame Sontag 
has arrived in New York, and met with a most en- 
thusiastic reception. ——-John Strauss, the Viennese com- 
poser, has an engagement at Paris. ——Johanna Wagner 
made her reappearance at the Berlin opera on the 7th 
in Montecchi e Capuletti.—— Advices from Hamburg 
mention a new prima donna, Malle. Ziegeler, who is 
making a great sensation in that city, where a ve 
short time ago she was known as a milk-maid.——M. 
Reber’s new three-act opera, Le Pére Gaillard, just 
produced at the Opéra Comique at Paris, is a work of 
merit, and has obtained success, —~A society has been 
formed at Paris for performing the symphonies of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and 
others; together with selections from their overtures 
and from those of Mehul, Cherubini, Weber, and 
Hummel.——M. Berlioz is about to publish a work 





called ‘‘Soirées de l’Orchestre,” in which, under the 


pretext of relating what takes place amongst musicians 
in the orchestra, he will communicate musical anecdotes, 
make musical criticisms, and tell musical stories. —— 
A Mdlle. Cambier made her début in the Huguenots 
a few nights ago at the Theatre Royal, Brussels. She 
was very nervous, and though giving proofs of consider- 
able talent, was rather unfavourably received by a 
portion of the audience. This evidently terrified her, 
and she could scarcely proceed. By a great effort 
however, she continued, but her agitation increased 
with every act; and in the last she was seized with a 
violent nervous attack, and had to be carried off the 
stage. ——A medal of considerable artistic merit has 
just been issued by the celebrated medallist, Ferdinand 
Korn in Mayence. It has been struck in honour of the 
great chemist, Justus Liebig, whose numerous friends 
will be happy to learn that the artist has secured the 
right of disposing by sale of a number of copies. —— 
M. Roger is under engagement to return next year to 
Berlin, at the express instance of Royalty: H.M. the 
the King of Prussia having commissioned a new opera 


| from M. Flotow for the occasion, in which the principal 


part will be sustained by the French artist. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &e. 





Tue Rey. George Gilfillan’s work on the “Covenanters,” 
from which much is expected, is, we understand, nearly 
ready for publication. The editor of The Chrono- 
logical New Testament has in a forward state of pre- 
paration, “ The Chronological Old Testament.” Part L., 
containing the whole of “Genesis,” is announced to be 
ready in January. There are now more than twenty 
editions of Uncle Tom's Cabin republishing in London; 
and one publisher has sold upwards of 18,000 copies of 
the work. Imitations and parodies are also numerous. 
There is a reply, pro-slavery, or at least anti-abolitionist, 
entitled Life at the South, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin as 
it is, by W. L.G. Smith. Another is entitled, Aunt 
Phillis’s Cabin, or Southern Life as it is, by Mrs. Mary 
H. Eastman, more moderate in its pro-slavery spirit; 
and a third, Life in the South, by C. H. Wiley, a reprint 
of a tale by T. B. Peterson, which originally appeared 
under the title of “ Sartorius,” in Sortain’s Magazine. 
Mr. Murray has in preparation, a “ Hand-book to 
the Cathedrals of England,” by the Rey. George Ayliffe 
Poole, M.A. A collection of the military correspon- 
dence of Napoleon is being formed, by order of his 
nephew. It will take two years more to terminate. It 
is to be published, and will run to sixty or eighty 
volumes. A publication is about to be made, at the 
expense of the French Government, containing a com- 
plete collection of the popular poetry of the country, 
such as songs in the different provincial dialects, on 
love, war, and religion, ballads, historical legends, and 
satires. 

The Queen has granted to Caroline Southey, the 
widow of the late poet laureate, a yearly pension of 

















| 200/., “ in consideration of her late husband’s eminent 


literary merits.” A pension of 757. a year is also con- 
ferred on Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, “ in consideration 
of her merits as an authoress, and her inability, from 
the state of her health, to continue her exertions for a 
livelihood.” Father Gavazzi has been lecturing in 
Aberdeen and other towns in the north of Scotland. He 
has acquired sufficient facility in speaking English to 
dispense with an interpreter, and to give a summary in 
English of his own orations.——Coincident events are 
noted as occurring on the day of Wellington’s death: 
we find that it was the anniversary of the burning of 
Moscow, and of Humboldt’s birthday. The latest 
news of Lamartine is, that his novel being sold, and 
well sold, he is not going to leave Paris. He has 
packed up his organ and trudged away with it on his 
back, reserving the concluding bars of Partant pour la 
Syrie until he has got another novel to dispose of. 
The Galway Packet says that Mr. Morgan W. Crofton, 
who held the professorship of natural philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, and who became a convert to 
the Catholic Church about a year ago, has resigned his 
professorship, and joined the Society of the Jesuits. He 
is at present serving in the noviciate of the society in 
France.——The distinguished Humboldt has been 
seriously il], but we are glad to learn that he has suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume his usual scientific avoca- 
tions. He is said, in letters from Berlin, to be employed 
three or four hours a day on a fourth volume of the 
“ Cosmos,”—which it is thought will soon be ready for 
the press. He has entered his eighty-fourth year—— 
Mr. Thackeray is about to deliver four lectures at Man- 
chester, previous to his deperture for New York. 
In a letter dated the 18th ult., the Paris correspondent 
of the Risorgimento of Turin states that Marshal 
Soult once complained to him that he had unaccountably 
lost a voluminous correspondence he had carried on 
with the late Duke of Wellirgton, containing very 
interesting historical facts. The correspondent ex- 
presses a hope that the Marshal's heirs may have found 
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the letters alluded to, which would throw much light 
upon the history of the Empire. 


No official contradiction has yet appeared from the 
trustees of the British Museum regarding the alleged 
refusal to allow casts of some of the articles in the 
collection to be taken for the gallery of the Louvre, on 
the application of the French Government. The 
Exhibition of Irish National Industry at Cork closed 
on Saturday week with a musical festival and pro- 
menade.——lIn a lecture at Cork on the Irish National 
Exhibition, the lecturer, Mr. Maguire, tock occasion to 
mention that the attendance at the Exhibition had been 
as follows: —Season tickets, 36,006; two-shilling 
tickets, 5,661; shilling tickets, 12,253; sixpenny, 
17,728, making a total up to that day, of 72,458 
persons who had visited the Exhibition—Lord Naas 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, has undertaken to 
submit to Parliament, early in the ensuing session, a 
bill to extend the provisions of the Designs Act of 
1850, and to give protection from piracy to persons 
exhibiting new inventions in the Industrial Exhibition 
to be held in Dublin in 1853. The bill will be similar 
in its provisions to the Designs Act of 14 Vict. c. 8. 
The Manchester Guardian reports the number of 
persons who visited the new Free Library on three 
days. On Wednesday there were 1,969, on Thursday 
2,248, Friday, 2,073, making, with the number of 
three previous days, a total of 17,796 during the week. 
The number of volumes taken from the shelves for 
reference was, Wednesday, 390 by 333 readers; Thurs- 
day, 420 by 362 readers; Friday, 350 by 350 readers. 
The total number of volumes taken down during the 
week was 1,317; the total issue of books given out 
during the week was 979 volumes. A mission is 
about to start, under the auspices of the Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg, for Kamschatka, the Kurile 
Islands, and Russian America. The objects are—to 
study the ethnography of these districts, to collect 
specimens of their Flora and Fauna, to report on their 
physical characteristics, and to make maps and plans of 
their roads, coasts, and other topographical features. 
Mr. Alexander Williamson, one of the original 
shareholders in University College, has offered a sum of 
501. as a prize for the most successful experimental 
research in the session of 1852-3, by students of the 
Birkbeck Laboratory. The money has been placed in 
the hands of the Council,—and the donor has inti- 
mated a probability of his offering a similar prize in 
subsequent sessions. A communication has been 
sent from the offices of the Society of Arts to the 
foreign representatives in London, describing the object 
of the International Postage Association, and soliciting 
their counsel and concurrence. To this communication 
many answers have been returned. The Ministers of the 
United States, of Spain, Sardinia, Brazil, Portugal, and 
Austria were the earliest to give in their adhesion, The 
representatives of France, Hollan¢é, Turkey and the 
Hanse Towns have also expressed their sympathy with the 
object of the association. The vacancy caused in the 
Chancellorship of the University by the Duke of Wel- 
lington's death, has caused much stir already at Oxford. 
——Captain Marcy, of the United States Navy, has 
returned to St. Louis, on the Mississipi, from his 
expedition to the sources of the Rio Roxo and its 
i ies. Captain Marcy has followed the north, 
middle, and south forks of the Rio Roxo to their several 
sources, and made maps aud drawing of the country,— 
a part of America hitherto quite unknown to science. 
The country is represented as about the finest in the 
world for agricultural purposes. The land is said to be 
well wooded,—the oak, pecan, and other trees growing 
to a large size;—and the atmosphere is described as 
having the purity and clearness of that on the hills of 
New England. Game of many kinds is abundant in 
this newly-opened region,—and the officers of the party 
had excellent sport in hunting bears, panthers, ante- 
lopes, and buffaloes, The old idea of there being salt 
springs at the head waters of the Rio Roxo is dissipated 
by actual examination; and Capt. Marcy seems disposed 
to attribute the strong brackish taste of the water to 
the presence of gypsum high up the river. Above the 
point where gypsum is found the water was pure and 
agreeable to the palate. The Ray Society held its 
ninth Anniversary during the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast,—Professor Owen taking the 
chair. The report stated, that during the past year the 
number of members had increased, and that the council 
were induced to promise the publication of works of 
even greater cost and interest than those already pub- 
ished. The first volume of Mr. Darwin's work on the 
* Cirripedes ” was now in course of distribution,—with 
the third volume of Agassiz and Strickland’s “ Bibli- 
ography of Geology and Zoology.” It was stated that 
the first work would be completed by the publication of 
cnother volume in 1853,—and that the fourth and 
remaining volume of the “ Bibliography” will be pub- 
lished in 1854. The remaining part of Halder and 
Hancock’s great work on the “ Nudibranchiate Mollusca” 
will be published for this year. The report announced 

































that the council had engaged to publish a complete 
work on recent Foraminifera, by Professors Williamson 
and Carpenter; and that they were now in negotiation 
with the Rev. W. A. Leighton for the completion of a 
work on the Microscopic Characters of the Lichens of 
Great Britain. The Herald states that it is privately 
informed from Washington, that as soon as Commodore 
Perry shall have enlightened the President concerning 
his recent mission to the fishing-grounds, he will resume 
active preparations for the expedition to Japan. 
The City of London Committee of the Exhibition of 
1851 have announced that the 1nedals, certificates, and 
jurors’ reports, presented to the exhibitors by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners are to be Cistributed at a 
meeting to be held at the London Tavern, on the Ist of 
October. A tolerably large number of spectators 
assembled at the Paris Hippodrome last week to witness 
another experiment in aerial navigation. The aerostatic 
machine which was to ascend on this occasion is the 
invention of M. Giffard. It is an oblong cylinder, 
somewhat in the form of a fish, of about 120 feet in 
length, and about 20 feet in diameter at its thickest 
part, and gradually tapering off at both ends. The 
directing apparatus is a very small and. beautifully- 
finished steam-engine, setting in motion a propeller 
resembling in form the screw used in steam-vessels, 
This is suspended, at about 20 fect beneath the balloon, 
from a long boom which is attached to it, and which 
supports at its extremity a triangular sail. The pre- 
liminary preparations having been completed, and the 
steam-engine and its platform made fast, the aeronaut 
took his seat, the machine rose, and went rapidly before 
the wind towards the south-west. Suddenly, by the 
action of the apparatus, its course appeared to receive 
a check, and it slowly veered round, thus proving some 
command of the aeronaut over his aerial vessel. It 
then steadily and gradually proceeded in the direction 
of the wind until lost in the distance. It must, we 
think, be regarded as an improvement on those 
which have preceded it, and M. Giffard may be so far 
pronounced to have made a first step in the science 
of practical aerostation——The Committee of the 
Dublin Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853 have sent 
us descriptive particulars of Mr. Benson’s design, 
adopted for the Exhibition Building, and an engraving 
of the front elevation. It will present a front to Mer- 
rion- square of 300 fect, the main or centre feature of 
the elevation consisting of a semicircular projection, 
which forms the eastern termination of the central hall. 
This will be a noble apartment of 425 feet in length, 
and 100 feet in height, covered by a semicylindrical 
roof npon trellis ribs, in one span of 100 feet. On each 
side of the centre hall, and running parallel to it for 
the same length, are two halls 50 feet wide, with domed 
roofs, similar to that which covers the main nave of the 
building. The height from the floor to the roof of 
each of these halls will be 65 feet. They are approached 
through passages from the centre hall. In addition to 
these are four compartments of 25 feet wide, running 
the whole length of the building; two are placed be 
tween the centre hall and the side halls, and two on 
each side of the latter, divided into sections of 25 feet 
square, forming convenient divisions for the purposes of 
classification. Over these compartments are spacious 
galleries, also running the length of the building, which 
will not only afford increased space for exhibition, but 
be an agreeable promenade, from whence the effect of 
the three halls will be seen to great advantage. Light is 
admitted from above. The materials of the building 
will be iron, timber, and glass. The latter will only be 
used for light. The roofs at each side of the lights 
will be timber, covered with waterproof cloth, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Malcomson, of Portlaw, county 
Waterford. The trellis girders which support the 
galleries will be of wrought-iron, supported on cast-iron 
pillars, 














DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


THE ADELPHI company returns to its own quarters 
on Monday next, and the re-opening of the little theatre 
with a company of great promise is announced. New 
names of strength are included in the list of artists 
engaged, such asare likely to work a very deep alteration 
in the tactics of the theatre. The old traditions will 
be swept away, and, so far as the Adelphi is con- 
cerned, “‘the humorous man” may be truly said to 
have “‘ ended his part in peace.” That there will be an 
improvement here in matters of taste, is only in the 
common order of things, and Mr. WensTeR seems in- 
clined to bring this about speedily. 

SapLER’s Wetis.—One of the boldest dramatic 
experiments attempted by Mr. Pueups has been the 
revival of Arden of Feversham. The revival of 
MASSINGER’sS City Madam is likely to prove a suc- 
cessful experiment. The play is excellent, with a good 
sound moral, and after a careful expurgation of certain 
ietiontie passages, may, doubtless, be revived with 
profit. 

Tur Orympric.—It needed no prophet to predict 
that we should have many dramatic yersions of Uncle 








Tom’s Cabin, The Victoria and the Standard led the 
van, and now comes the Olympic, generalled by Frrz- 
BALL. A great point is made of the quadroon Eliza 
crossing the Ohio upon the floating ice, but Mr. Frrz- 
BALL has had the taste to fill out the scene with @ 
dialogue of his own composing, between the ferryman 
and his wife, of which we can simply say that it is the 
ne plus ultra of inane flatness. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
no to have produced a divided impression upon the 
public mind: in spite, however, of many dissentient 
voices, the verdict may be taken generally to have been 
in favour of the attempt. 

Drury-Lanr.— Mr. Georce Botton announces 
that he intends to re-open Drury-Lane 'heatre for the 
representation of English drama, ballet, and burlesque. 

Roya Poryrecunic InstiruTion.—The Chemi- 
cal Professor delivers daily an interesting lecture on the 
Australian Gold Fields, in which he gives excellent 
advice to the emigrant, and displays the means of dis- 
criminating gold from all other metals and minerals, 
In the course of his lecture he exhibits numerous expe- 
riments for the purpose of enabling the unscientific 
emigrant to judge the nature of the soil likely to contain 
the golden treasure. Several specimens of gold, lately 
arrived from Australia, kindly lent by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskel, one, which from its size and beauty, is called 
the King of Nuggets, its weight being 27 1b. 6 oz. 
15 dwts. and valued at 1,300/., are shown by the lecturer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AGRARIAN LAWS OF ROME. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


Srr,—The writer of the Apercu on “ Foreign Lite- 
rature,”” which forms such an interesting corner in your 
able and entertaining journ:l, has been misled on a 
matter of fact, and has espoused what I believe to be a 
most erroneous view, in a matter of opinion. On the 
former, I have no difficulty in setting him right; on 
the latter I am not without hope that I may win him 
to the side of truth and justice; in both, the blame 
must fall, not upon him, but upon the Journal des 
Debats and M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

First, as to the matter of fact. The work of M. 
Macé, on the Agrarian Laws, is not a new publication, 
as M. de Sacy would lead any one to infer. It appeared 
as long ago as 1846. On this mistake I must be lenient, 
for until yesterday I was a victim to it myself. But 
thereby hangs a tale which I will endeayour to con- 
dense as much as possible. 

On taking up the Journal des Débats of the 23rd 
of July, I found a review of the work in question by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, the son of the eminent orien- 
talist. He begins by giving an exposition of his adver- 
sary’s views on the subject of the Agrarian laws, with a 
candour and impartiality which soon desert him in the 
subsequent portions of his article. For although his 
hardihood stops short of denying the fact which the 
great Niebuhr was the first to place beyond the reach 
of dispute on the ¢erra firma of historical truth, 
though others, before him, had already dimly seen it 
in the cloud-land of conjecture, viz: that the Roman 
Agrarian laws had nothing to do with private property, 
still M. de Sacy, to use the significant expression of 
Tue Critic, persists in “smelling Socialism and 
Communism,” where of Socialism and Communism 
there were none, and by a course of arguments which 
I am bound to call ingenious rather than ingenuous, he 
endeavours to malign and bespatter the name and fame 
of those high-minded far-seeing statesmen the Gracchi, 
whose blood was shed to satiate the cupidity of class 
interests, and appease the rancour of class-malevolence. 
Irritated at the injustice, and amazed at the pertinacity 
of M. de Sacy, I immediately took up my pen, and 
wrote a letter to the Editor of the Débats, M. Armand 
Bertic, in which I refuted, step by step, the trumpery 
arguments which his collaborateur had ventured to 
adduce, and exposed the sophistries which he had 
stooped to employ. Such refutation and exposure 
belong so entirely to questions of Social Economy, that 
I presume they would not find admission in the pages 
of a journal like Tue Critic, so exclusively devoted to 
matters of literary import. I therefore refrain from 
inflicting them upon your readers, though at the same 
time I cannot forbear making one remark, with refer- 
ence to what the writer in THE Critic calls the ‘ well 
known passage”’ of Livy, but which in my opinion is 
more known than read, and more read than understood. 

Let us first enquire what was going on in Rome at 
the period of which Livy wrote in the passage referred 
to. This is always an important consideration. In the 
present case it will show the danger of quoting an 
Isolated passage. The power of the Romans was 
spreading on every side; stubborn indeed were her 
foes; tbey fought for liberty; but what could they 
avail against lust of plunder such as hers. Sabines, 
Upicans, Etruscans, one and all were crushed by the 
conqueror’s iron heel. War was her commerce; mens’ 
bosoms her ledger; the sword her pen. If I chose to 
make a parade of learning, I might quote from Digests 
and Institutes to show how the Roman law sanctioned 
the appropriation of conquered territories as public 
domain, or property of the state. From land thus 
acquired, the pleds or commons justly complained that 
they were virtually excluded. They might, indeed, 
buy what was offered for sale—for that portions were 
so offered is beyond dispute—but here, how were they 
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to compete with the wealthy burghers or patricians? or 
again, they might have a portion set apart in assig- 
nations or lots, but these were miserably small, and 
their needy owners were soon tempted to surrender 
them to the money, and yet oftener to the violence and 
fraud, of the wealthy burghers. The greater part of 
the land was either bought up or farmed by the 
patricians. In the latter case the Roman law directly 
refused them the title of proprietors ; they were mane 
“ occupiers” or tenants-at-will of the state. Even M. 
de Sacy cannot deny this, the fact would not have been 
altered a jot if he had denied it ever so strongly. No 
doubt the more flagitious of the burghers would con- 
sider dishonesty the best policy, and accordingly would 
prefer taking (and keeping) the domain land at a tithe, 
which they repeatedly forgot to pay, to giving it full 
yalue ‘as sold. Still, the distinction between private 
property, strictly so called, and the ‘‘ occupied land,” 
or “ possessiones,”’ is of vital importance, and if called 
upon so to do, I am prepared to quote ad nauseam, the 
most irrefragable evidence of the truth of what I assert. 
To remedy the gross injustice here described, the 
leaders, or as Livy thinks it decent to call them, the 
agitators of the popular party, brought in a bill to 
divide the conquered land in equal portions. The 
patricians began to quake; every wrong doer has done 
so from the time when Adam hid himself in the trees 
of the garden, until now. ‘* Conquered land!” say 
they with a sneer, and Livy re-echoes the ery: ‘‘ why, 
if you come to that, the whole territory of Rome is 
conquered land!” Of course it was; every one knew 
that. But Livy did not say, the patricians did not say 
(and this is the fallacy of M. de Sacy), that of this 
conquered land a portion was not private property, 
which no Agrarian law ever attempted to touch ; and 
if the patricians had said so, they would only have 
proved themselves to be liars, as wellas knaves. But 
what recked they? The ery of ‘‘ Property in danger!” 
went a good way to forward the triumph of might over 
right, which bribery, cajolery and corruption rendered 
complete. 

However, I cannot trust myself to continue this dis- 
cussion any further. I will only observe that if M. de 
Sacy had taken the trouble to turn over a couple of 
pages of his Livy (iv. 51), he would have found another 
* quiet remark” of the historian, that two years after, 
mens’ minds were indignant at the scandalous manner in 
which the nobles not only refused to give up those 
oo lands which they had got hold of by foul means, 

ut as pertinaciously set themselves against the partition 
among the plebs of newly-conquered land, about which 
there could not even be the sham parade of vested 
rights. Then comes another “‘ quiet remark,”’ that the 
land in question was sure to become the spoil of a few 
holders. 

But why talk of turning over his Livy? M. de Sacy 
is a scholar of eminence; one of the most erudite con- 
tributors which the Dédats has at its command, and 
that is saying a good deal. He has studied his Livy 
thoroughly, I have no doubt; he knew perfectly well that 
the justification of the Gracchi and of the Agrarian laws 
was a fact which all the scholars and all the erudition 
in the world could now no longer gainsay. But so 
long as he could lay hold of an antiquated prejudice to 
chase away and cudgel the bugbear of Communism, 
what recked he about blackening the character of the 
great and the good? His object was to make the 
Gracchi, those ‘‘jewels” to which the greatest of 
Roman matrons pointed with matron’s pride, the stalk- 
ing-horse for a diatribe against the mad Utopian schemes 
with which modern socialists think to assail the sacred 
rights of property—God_ help them!! sacred, indeed, 
must they be to escape taint from the turpitude of such 
defenders as M. de Sacy. His motive, however, I 
repeat, is clear; the date of M. Macé’s work, the fact 
of his going back as far as 1846 to find both a text and 
a pretext for his article, removes “ lingering doubt 
which charity might have suggested. Fool! not to 
perceive that in identifying the Gracchi with the 
Chartists and Socialists of the nineteenth century, he is 
rendering the greatest possible service to the very cause 
it was his object to overthrow. I could have readily 
forgiven the blunders of dull stolidity and ignorance, 
they are of too common occurrence to ruffle the most 
average equanimity ; but I shall never cease to despise 
M. de Sacy for the malice prepense, the conscious mean- 
ness of such a pitiful perversion of truth, and honesty, 
and justice. 

Ihope that in the course of this letter I have not 
allowed any expression to escape me which may directly 
or indirectly imply that Tue Critic is in the slightest 
flegree the object of the somewhat vehement denun- 
ciations which a just indignation has inspired. I beg 
distinctly to state that such is not the case, my 
animosity is levelled entirely—it is all too little—at 
the Journal des Débats. I ought, perhaps, to observe 
that my letter to that journal was written and de- 
spatched before the receipt of M. Macé’s book. This 
was fortunate; it cost me a severe effort, as it was, to 
so keep within the bounds of common courtesy; the 
arguments brought together by M. Macé have since 
furnished me with such overwhelming corroboration of 
his reviewer’s mauvaise foi, that I could not possibly 
have refrained (had I seen them at the time), from 
giving M. de Sacy more of my mind than might have 

een pleasant to him or creditable to myself. 

Not having any desire to skulk behind the lattice- 
work of initials, I beg to subscribe myself, Sir, yours, &c. 

Boulogze-sur-mer, C. Knigut WATSON. 





STATISTICS OF LITERATURE. 


THERE are in Russia 130 Sclavonian journals and 
periodicals, of which 9 are political and 53 official 
papers published by the various ministerial depart- 
ments of the empire, 6 periodicals are devoted to 
military sciences, and there are 3 medical, 5 industrial, 
and 12 agricultural periodicals. The Polish journals 
~_ are published in Russia amount to the number 
of 22. 

The number of booksellers in all Germany, com- 
prising Bohemia, which forms a part of the German 
Confederation, is 2,651, of which about 400 are exclu- 
sively publishers ; 2,200 keep various kinds of book- 
stores, and the 51 cultivate all branches of selling and 
publishing. The cities where one finds the greatest 
number of booksellers are, Berlin 129, Leipsie 145, 
Vienna 52, Stuttgart 50, Frankfort-on-the-Main 36. 
In the year 1750, there were at Leipsie only 34 book- 
sellers, and at Berlin only 6. At two book-fairs held 
at Leipsic the same year, only 350 booksellers were 
represented. 

Ve have been at pains to compile a little return of 
our own that will interest our readers. It is a return 
of the number of cities or towns in Great Britain and 
Treland in 1851 contributing more than 10,0007. to the 
revenue of the Post Office. Thirteen places, it will be 
seen—of which ten are in England, two in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland—contribute more than 10,000I. 
We place them in the order of importance in which 
they are viewed by Mr. Rowland Hill :— 

London....eeeee- £953,663 17 10 

Liverpool ....se6. 75,926 6 
Manchester ...... 60,070 13 
Dublin .......22- 47,466 18 
Glasgow ws... 43,414 5 
Edinburgh ...... 42,623 2 
Birmingham...... 28,805 6 
Bristol ccsccccese =A 7 


TAiccccccecces 16002 91 
FRGUE wccccacccece. 16,408 16 
Newcastle........ 14,441 01 
ROD Suaccccducse. Sau 4 


COOK DON WAL SOP 


Sheffield ........ 10,408 3 
The two most curious points elicited by this return 
are, the monster greatness of London over Liverpool 
and Manchester—and the quantity of letter-writing 
that is going on among old ladies and retired officers at 
Bath.— Atheneum, 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference.) 


BONER CHARLES), born at Bath, April 29, 1815. 

tesided since some years at Ratisvon, Bavaria. Author of 

Tales from Denmark, translated fur Hans. Christian 
Andersen. 1 vol. 1846. Cundall. 2nd edit. Grant and 
Griffith. 1848. 

The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. 1 vol. Fur 
Andersen. Chapman and Hall. 1847. 

The Dream of Little Tuk. Fur Andersen. I vol. Grant 
and Griffith. 1848. 

Charles Boner’s Book. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 1848. 

Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. 1 vol. 
8vo. Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


BOWEN (SAMUEL), Macclesfield, Independent Minister, 
Author. Born October 10, 1799, in Carmarthenshire. 
Author of 

An Essay on the Atonement (Welsh.) 1s. 2,000 copies 
sold. Published at Aberystwith. 1829. 

From 1839 to 1851, several pamphlets, mostly on the 
Church question, and published at Macclesfield. ‘ The 
Antidote” passed through six editions; “The Present 
Truth” was published in London ; and “ Priestism and 
State-Churchism, on the so-called Popish Aggression. 


COOKE (SAMUEL), Artist, 50, York-street, Plymouth. 
Born 1806, at Camelford, Cornwall. Exhibited at New 
Water Colour Society, London. 

Lismore Castle, County of Waterford, Ireland, (1850). 

View on the Tavy, Devonshire. (1851.) 

Jungfrau, Pass of the Wengern Alp, Switzerland. 


CULVERWELL (JOSEPH POPE), Author, Amiens-street, 
Dublin. Born at Exeter, 1816. Author of 

Thoughts on Jeremy Bentham, or, The Principle of Utility 
considered in connexion with Ethical Philosophy and 
Criminal Jurisprudence. 8vo. Two Editions. London: 
Simpkia and Marshall. 1840. 

Manchester in 1814, its Present Condition and Future 
Prospects. Translation from the French of Léon Faucher, 
with copious notes, by the Translator. Small 8yvo. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1844. 


HORNE (R. H.), Author of various works in Poetry and 
Prose, and a Director of the Mines Royal Copper Company, 
lately of College Road, Haverstock Hill, but has since 
emigrated to Australia. Born at Edmonton, Middiesex, 
where his father and mother resided. His father was 
a ‘gentleman of private fortune, and having nearly spent 
it, he went into the army. He took his son with him 
to Guernsey, and placed him at school there. Dying, 
while yet comparatively a young man, his widow retired to 
Edmonton, where R. H. Horne was again at school with the 
Rev. W. Williams. He went thence as a cadet to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Here he remained two years, 
but taking a prominent part in the rebellion that broke out 
there, headed by the Honourable Cadwallada (now Lord) 
Blaney, he was forbidden to return. After this, he seriously 
commenced the business of education by a course of self- 
imposed study. After a year or two, these were broken up 
by a casual acquaintance with Thurlow Smith (a post 
captain in the navy, and nephew of Sir Sydney), who, having 
suddenly got command of an Expedition, fitted out in 1825, 
for the Mexican Service, proposed to the young stucent to 





“leave his verses” and become a midshipman in a man-of- 
war. This was immediately accepted, and the Expedition 
sailed under the auspices of His Excellency General 
Michellena, the Mexican Ambassador, who accompanied 
them. R. H. Horne, in company with Captain Thurlow 
Smith, Captain Parker, and the Baron di Zandt, an officer 
of engineers, were taken prisoners in Porto Rico, and would 
have been shot, but that a hesitation occurred on account of 
two of the party being English officers, during which they 
made their escape. Mr. R. H. Horne was at the bombard. 
ment of Vera Cruz in 1825, and at the taking of St. Juan, 
Ulloa. So many deaths occurred among the senior officers 
of all ranks, that he was suddenly called upon to translate 
the Spanish Official Despatches and Documents, though he 
had only commenced thé study of the language on leaving 
England ; and he for a time took the surgeon's post in the 
cock-pit (all the doctors being dead of yellow fever), though 
having no knowledge whatever of medicine, beyond the 
usual ship’s company’s routine for fever, &c. He was also 
boarding officer on several occasions, and fortunate enough 
to capture several prizes. He was defrauded of the promised 
prize-money, but “took,” as he said, “the yellow fever 
instead.” Immediately on his recovery he left the service, 
being one of the three solitary survivors out of thirty-six 
‘otticers (not to speak of men), who had embarked in the 
Expedition. He then went for a cruize off the Floridas, and 
landing after a time at New York, proceeded on an excursion 
up the Erie Canal, pausing to visit various Indian tribes. 
He remained some time at Niagara, where, having lost 
nearly all his money at billiards, be “ worked his passage,” 
in a merchant vessel, up the St. Lawrence, staying a few 
days at Montreal, Quebec, and at several Canadian farm- 
houses. After a cruize off the banks of Newfoundland on 
the cod-fisheries, he sailed on his passage homewards in a 
timber ship. A fire broke out in the lower part of the cargo, 
and in addition to this the men mutinied. A contest took 
place, in which R. H. Horne sided with the captain and the 
two mates, and the men were eventually overpowered, and 
nailed down beneath the hatches. The fire smothered itself, 
and the vessel reached port in safety. On returning home 
after an absence of two years, the young poet again resumed 
his studies exactly in the same direction as when he had left 
them, and as though no such series of events had ever 
occurred. Poctry was the chief object of his ambition, and 
secluding himself entirely, he laboured for several years at 
those studies which give substance and direction to poetical 
composition. His first work was a philosopical poem, which 
he has since destroyed ; this was followed by an oriental 
poem, but not feeling it to be worthy of his aspiration, it 
shared the fate of its predecessor. R. H. Horne’s first pub- 
lished poetical work, therefore, was the tragedy of ‘‘ Cosmo 
de Medici, in 1837. Since this period his love of travel has 
led him into other lands, but they have all been more or less 
subservient to his literary career. Author of— 

Exposition of the False Medium, and Barriers excluding 
Men of Genius from the Public. London: Efiingham 
Wilson. 1833. 

Spirit of Peers and People, a National Tragi-Comedy. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1834. 3 

Cosmo de Medici. a Tragedy in Five Acts. London. 1837. 

The Death of Marlow, a Tragedy in One Act. London: 
Saunders and Otley, 1837. ‘Third Edition. Tallis. 1850. 

Hazlitt’s Characteristics. Edited 1837. 

Character of Cosmo de Medici; a Fragment from History 
subversive of the account given by M. de Sismondi. 
London. 1837. 

Gregory the VIith; a Tragedy in Five Acts. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1840, Third Edit. Mitchell. 1849. 

Life of Napoleon. Edited. 2 vols, London: Tyas. 1840. 

Chaucer Modernized by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Miss 
E. B. Barrett, and R. H. Horne. Edited by R. H. Horne, 
with Introduction, &e. London: Whittaker. 1841. 
Second Edition. Bohn. 

The Life of Van AMburgh (Ironical.) Tyas. 1341. 

Orion, an Epic Poem, in Three books. Sixth Edition. 
Londc 1. 1843. (Of this Poem the first three editions 
were given away at a nominal price.) 

A New Spirit of the Age. Second Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1844. 

The Good-Natured Bear; a Story for Children of all Ages. 
London: Cundall. 1846. Second Edition. Bohn, 1851. 

Ballad Romances. London: Ollivier. 1846. 

Judas Iscariot, a Miracle Play; with other Poems. 
London: Mitchell. 1848, 

Mu:der-Heroes (Ironical), or The Extraordinary Adven- 
tures of Gottlieb Einhalter. Kent and Richards, 1849. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Play of 7he Honest Man's Fortune 
remodelled for the Stage, and acted at Sadler's Wells, 
1849. Unpublished. 

The Poor Artist, or Seven Eye-sights and One Object. 
London: Van Voorst. 1850. 

Webster’s Duchess of Malfi re-constructed and partly re- 
written; acted thirty-eight nights at Sadler's Wells. 
Second Edition. Tallis. 1851. 

The Dreamer and the Worker. 2 vols. Colburn. 1851. 

hk. H. Horne has contributed to the Westminster Review, 
The Foreign Qaarterly, The British and Foreign Quarterly, 
The Monthly Lepssitory, The Monthly Chronicle, The 
Classical Museum, The Church of England Quarterly, 
The Foreign and Colonial Quarterly, The Penny Cyclo- 
peda, Fraser's Magazine, The Biographical Dictionary of 
the Useful Knowledge Society, The Dai'y News (in 1842), 
and at times to various weekly periodicals and serials ; 
and he has recently been one of the principal contribu- 
tors to Mr. Charles Dickens's J/ousehold Words. 

HOSKINS (GEORGE ALEXANDER), Barrister-at-Law. 

Author, 59, Eaton-square, London. Bornin Lancashire, 1808. 
Author of 

Travels in Ethiopia, illustrating the Antiquities, Arts, and 
History ofthe Ancient Kingdom of Meroe. With a Map, 
and 90 illustrations. 1 vol. 4to. Longman. 1835. 

Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert. With Map 
and Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. 1837. Longman and Co 

Spain as Itis 2 vols. post8vo. Colburn andCo. 1851. 

Contributed to Gentleman's Magazine. 


LINNEL (JOHN), Artist, Redstone Wood, Reigate. Born 
in London, June 16, 1792. Married in 1817; has had four 
sons and five daughters, all now living; was student at the 
Royal Academy, in 1805, received a silver medal for a draw- 
ing of an academy figure (from life) in 1807; also for the 
best model of an academy figure (from life) in 1810. Has 
lived chiefly by portrait painting until the last five or six 
years; but exhibiting landscapes at the Royal Academy and 
British Gallery up to the present time, has discontinued for 
some years to set down his name at the Royal Academy as 
eandidate for the membership of that body (a step required 
by its laws as necessary to thatend) ; mentioned here, how- 
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ever, only to prevent or correct misapprehension, and not to 
express any dissatisfaction. Exhibited landscapes in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition first in 1807, and in the British 
Gallery, first, in 1808. For a landscape exhibited at the 
British Institution (or British Gallery) in 1809, J. L. received 
the prize. This picture is now in his own possession, From 
that period to the present has exhibited more or less land- 
scapes at the British Gallery, and landscapes and portraits 
at the Royal Academy, except during the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, when he exhibited at Spring Gardens, with the Society 
of Painters in Oil and Water Colours. Painted miniatures 
npon ivory, viz., two of the late Princess Sophia Matilda, 
1821, 1820; the present Marchioness of Westminster, when 
Lady Belgrave ; Lord and Lady Ebrington ; Lord Ellesmere, 
when Lord Leveson Gower, and many others. J. L. has also 
engraved many of his portraits, viz., the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who sat to him in 1837; also Dr. Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin, the same year, and about twenty more portraits. 
A picture of ‘‘ The Journey to Emmaus, painted by J. L, 
and chosen by the Art Union, was engraved by the 
Artist for the Art Union in 1839; size 18 by 14, mezzo. 
The most important picture, “ The Eve of the Deluge,” 
was exhibited at the Royal Acaéemy, in 1848 

“The Sandpits,” in 1849. 

J. L. being now (through a sufficiency of employment in 
landscape) no longer under the necessity ofpeleting portra’t 8, 
has removed to Redstone wood, near Reigate, Surrey, where 
he hopes to improve in the art. 


MICHELL (NICHOLAS), Author, residing at Calenwich 
House, near Cornwall. Born at Truro, 1807. Educated at 
the German School at Truro. Published, 

Novels,, Historical and Domestic. 

The Fatalist. 

The Traduced. 

The Eventful Epech. 
Hester Somerset. 

The Saxon’s Daughter. 
Essay on Woman. 
Ruins of Many Lands. 

WATSON (THOMAS), Burnside, Arbroath, Factory-worker. 
Born at Arbroath, 1807. Author of 

The Rhymer’s Family. 

A Collection of Bantlings. Kennedy and Ramsay. 1851. 

Contributed to The Scotsman, Glasgow Citizen, Tait's Maga- 

zine, Arbroath Guide, &c, 








DEATHS. 


Apptson.—Suddenly, on the morning of the 2nd Sept., on 
board the stes um-boat Oregon, on her passage from Albany 
to New York, Miss Laura Addison, the English actress, 
who arrived in the United States a few months ago. 

Brutorr.—Lately, at the small town of Manciana, thirty 
miles from Rome, Bruloff, one of the greatest Russian 
painters: he painted the ‘‘Last Day of Pompeii,” which 
was so much admired at the Paris exhibition of paintings. 
He was followed to the grave by all the artists in that 
capital. 

Horrt.—Lately, Mr. James Hope, of Feutoubarns, East 
Lothian, a fine specimen of the Yeomen farmers of the 
north, and well known to the agriculturists on both sides 
of the Tweed. Mr. Hope has written various papers of 
value on the subjects with which he was conversant. To 
the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland” hecontributes 
an article in which many points of historical as well as 
agricultural interest occur. 

Jory.—At Paris, Mr. Antenor Joly, well known in the 
literary and theatrical circles—ofapoplexy. Heestablished 
a journal called the Vert-Vert, which had for some time 
great success, and was director of the Theatre de la 
Renaissance, where “Ruy Blas,” and Grisar’s ‘‘ Eau 
Merveilleuse ” were first represented. 

Larrarce.—At Ussat, Madame Laffarge, whose trial for 
poisoning her husband created extraordinary sensation in 
France and Europe some years ago, and has since made 
her an object of general notoriety. She was 37 years 
of age, and had only been a short time released from gaol, 
to which she had been condemned for life. She died 
solemnly protesting her innocence. She was an authoress, 
having written, after her condemnation, two or three 
volumes of ‘* Memoirs of her Life.” 

Macrrapy.—On the 18th Sept., at Plymouth, Catherine 
Frances, wife of William Charles Macready. 

Patmerap.—At U psal, Dr. Palmblad, who for upwards of 
twenty-two years occupied the chair of Greek language 
and literature in that university. 

Pucty.—On Tuesday week Mr. Welby Pugin, at his house in 
Ramsgate. The name of this gentleman will live in the 
world of architects and decorators 

WELLINGTON.— On the I4th September, at Walmer Castle, the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Wittson.—At Bristol, Mr. Isaac Willson, a mechanician of 
great ingenuity, who as long ago as 1796 invented a cotton 
power-loom, by which the raw material was skilfully 
turned out in complete fabric. 











List of New Books. 





Ahn's First French Progressive Reader, by Hall, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Annette, by William F. Deacon, 3 vols. fara" 31s. 6d. bds. 
Archbold’s (J. F. ) Parish Officer, 12mo, el 
Argus's (A.) Adventures of a Don! w edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Arnold's Schoo! Classics: Euripides Heenba, with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 
Augustus Courtenay, by . St. John, 2 vols. ¢ 8vo. 2is. bds. 
Aunt Phillis's Cabin, by Mrs. Eastman, = 8vo. 1. 
Balbirnie's (Dr.) Philosophy of the Water Cure, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Barker's Literary Anecdotes of Porson and others, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Bartlett's (W. H.) Walks about Jerusalem, new edit. royal 8vo. 12s. 
Beatrice, by Catherine Sinclair, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Bentley's Series: Creasy's Battle of Wa: 
Bentley's Series: Gore's Sketches of Character, 12mo. Is. bds. 
Bentley’ 's Standard Novels: Uncle Tom's Cabin, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Blair's (Rev. D.) Mother's A menage Book, 2nd ys . ome la. 6d. 
Blomfield’s (Rev. G. B.) Sermons, 3rd series, 12mo. 
Bourne's Treatise on the Secnw ¥ ler, 4to, 38s. cl. 
Bromby’s (Rev. C. H.) Liturgy and urch History, post Svo. Is. 9d. 
Brown's Three Years in we with Memoir, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Burnaby Lee, by Thomson, el. 
Caleb Field, a Tale of the = post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Carson's ) History of idence, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

an's Library for People: Newman on the Soul, . edit. 2s. 
Ch Descriptive Poetry, selected by « Lady, 12mo. 2s. c 
‘Cloud with the Silver Lining, fep. 8vo. 1s. swd., 2s. 6d. cl. ck git, 
Coleridge’ s (8, T.) Dramatic wok new edit. fep. Bvo. 6s. cl. 
a Ch , 18mo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Seen and the Irish tiie Jhlands, 2mo. 2s. cl. 











Currie’s (G.) Insurance Agent's Assistant, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Davidson's Practical Mathematics, Key to, new edit. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
D'Oberkirch’s (Baroness) Memoirs, by Herself, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Doveton's (Capt.) Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1824-6, 7s. 6d. 
Earp's (G. B.) Australian Gold Colonies, new edit. 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Edwards's Piety and Intellect relatively Estimated, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Emigrant (The) in Australia, er. 8vo. ls. swd. 
Evenings at Home, by Aikin and Barbauld, with Illustrations, fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl. (Trade Edit.) 
Exhibition of All Nations, 1851, Reports of the Juries, 1 vol. 2ls. 
2 vols. 42s. cl. gilt 
Finlayson's (Rev. J.) Collection of Anthems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Fourier's (C.) Passions of the Human Soul, trans. Svo. 12s. cl. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual of Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 2s, 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1852, with Map, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd.; 
and Plates, 10s. 6d. bd. 
Gill's (T.) Vallis Eboracensis—History of Easingwold, &c. 10s. 6d. 
Glen's (W. C.) Poor Law Statutes, 1852, 12mo. 2s. Gd. bds. 
Gordon's (W.) Life, by Newman Hall, new edit. cr. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Green Leaves. 18mo. 9d. cl. 
Gunnison (Lieut. J. W.), The Mormons, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Gurner’s (W.) Snatches of Song, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. gilt. 
Family Friend, new series, Vol. I., 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Fanny Dennison, a Novel, 3 vo's. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Fuller (W., M.D.) on Rheumatism, &c., 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Hamilton's History of England, Vol. 1., 12mo. 1s. cl. 
Haycock's Elements of Veterinary Homeeopathy, er. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Heir (The) of Sherborne, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Hildreth (R.) The White Slave, 12mo. Is. bds 
Hitchcock's Lectures on Phenomena in the Four Seasons, ls. swd. 
Hogg’s Instructor, new series, Vol. LX., roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Hood's (E. P.) Common Sense, 18mo. 15. 6d. cl. 
Hood's (E. P.) Dream Land and Ghost Land, 18mo. 1s. 6d. el. 
Horsford’s (Rey. J,) Four Months in England, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Hugo's (V.) Napoleon the Little, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Jerrold’s (D.) Works, Vol. 1V.: Cakes and Ale, post 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Jervis’s (Rev. J. J. W.) Genesis Elucidated, with Notes, 8vo. 12s. 
Kingsley's (Rev. C.) Twenty-five Village Sermons, revised, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France, Vol. III. 
er. Bvo. 5s, cl. 
Lamb's (C.) Works, new edit. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 16s, cl. 
Landmarks of History—Ancient History, 12mo. 2s. 6d cl. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 2nd course, 8s. 6d. 
Lear's Journals of a Landscape Painter in Calabria, imp. 8vo. 21s. 
Leask's (Rev. W.) Moral Portraits, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Leask’s (Rev. W.) The Closet Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Leuchars (R. B.) On Construction of Hot- Houses, &e., er. 8v0. 8s. 
Lochlin Ddu, and other Poems, fep. 8vo. 6s. ci. 
Louis's School Days, by Mrs. May, new edit. enlarged, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Lowress's (J.) Spelling and Dictation Lesson-Book, fep 8vo. 1s. cl. 
Lytton's (Sir E. B.) Devereux, cheap edit. post Svo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Mackenzie's (W. B.) Married Life, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Mann’s Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
March's Walk across French Frontier into Spain, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Marx's (A. B.) School of Musical Composition, trans. by Wehrhan, 
Vol. L., roy. 8vo. 21s, el. 
Menzie’s Tourist's Pocket Guide for Scotland, fep. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
Mill's (J. 8.) Principles of Political Economy, 3rd edit. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
M‘Lean's (Rey. A.) Miscellaneous Works, Vol. VIL. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Morris's (Rev. F. O.) Book of Natural History, large sq. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Noel's Letters to Farant on the Caste h of Rome, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Palissy the Potter, by H. Morley, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. el. 
Parker's Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, post 8vo. 4s. 
Parlour Library: Grattan's (T. C.) Cagot's Hut, 12mo. 1s, 6d. 
Rampini's Italian Grammar, Key to, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Readable Books: Headley’s The Old Guard, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Reuben Medlicott, by M. W, Savage, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
Robinson's Tables of Interest for Exchequer Bills, 8vo. 21s. bd. 
Round’s (0. 8.) Indian Wife, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Ruff’s Autumn Guide to the Turf, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
Sallust, edit. by C. Merivale, B.D. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Saunders’s (T. W.) Militia Acts, with Notes and Index, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Schmid's (C.) One Hundred German Tales, post &vo. 2s. cl. 
Scoffern’s (J., M.B.) Gold-Seeker’s Chemical Guide, 12mo. Is. swd. 
Shelley's (P. B.) Essays, &c. new edit. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Showell’s Tradesman’s Calculator, new edit. by Rooks, 16mo. Is. 6d. 
Simon (T. C.) On Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter, 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Smith's (C. H. J.) Parks and Pleasure Grounds, cr 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Smith's (Rev. J.) Book that you want, 32mo. Is. 6d. ¢! 
Smith's (T.) Life of a Fox, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Spicer's (Rev. N.) Family Prayers for Four Weeks, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Stanbury’s “erpee to Valley of Great Salt Lake, Maps, 25s. cl. 
Statutes 1852, 15 & 16 Vict. roy. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Pog Cc swonh- alendar, 1852, by Osborne, 12mo. 10s. bd. 
hn's (Bayle) Village Life in Egypt, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl. 
Sullivan's Rambles and Scrambles in America, post 8vo. 12s, cl. 
Swiss (The) Family Robinson, new edit. 1 vol. illust. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Tege’s Concertina Preceptor, by Hoskins, imp. 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Tom Racquet, by Manby, illustrated, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Toogood’s Simple Sketches from Church History, new edit. 2s. cl. 
Traveller's Library : A Memoir of Wellington, 12mo. Is. swd. 
Trotter On Rearing and Management of Poultry, 8vo. ls. 6d. swd. 
Troup’s (G. ) Art and Faith, illust. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6a. el 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, with Introduction by Sherman, 12mo. 1s. bd. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. (Bohn.) 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ls. edit. with Frontispiece. (Partridge and Oakey.) 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Author's Edit. er. 8vo. 3s. cl. (Bosworth.) 
Uncle Tom in England, 12mo. Is. bds. 
Vanderkiste’s Notes of Mission among Dens of London, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Vetch (Major), The Gong, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Vidal's (Bishop) Parish § ermons, 12mo. 6s. el. 
Vinet’s Chrestomathie Frangaise, by Chaumont, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Vinet's (A.) Pastoral Theology, trans. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Walkers (E. D.) Hints on Sea Bathing, 12mo. Is. swd. 
Ward's (J.) History of Gold as a Commodity, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Webster's English Dictionary, by Goodrich, 4to. new edit. 31s. 6d. 
Wellington's Life, by Macfarlane, 12mo. Is. bds. 
Wellington's Life, by Ward, sm. 4to. 6d. swd. 
Welsh Sketches, 2nd series, 12mo. Is. cl. 
Whatley's Elements of Logic, Questions on, by Forsythe, 12mo. Is. 
White's (J.) Elementary Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to. 2s. 6d. cl. 
White Slave, by Hildreth, with Iustrations, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Williams’ (T.) The Cottage Bible, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Wilson (J. C.) The Village Pearl, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Wilson's (G., M.D.) Grievance of University Tests, &c. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Wilson's (T.) England's Foreign Policy, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Wordsworth's (Dr.) Occasional Sermons, 4th series, Svo. 8s. cl. 
Wrigley’s Examples, &c. in Mathematics, 3rd edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
Wyatt's (M. D.) Metal Work and its Artistic Design, folio. 6. 6s. 











Books Wanted to Purchase. 


{Persons having the following te to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tae Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. J 

Church Missionary Intelligencer for the year 1850. 

Comte’s Cours de Philosophie Positive. First 4 vols. only. 

Skelton’s Ancient “Armour. Folio. Nos. XI., XII, XIII., 
XIV., XXIV. and XXV. 








SHAKSPEARE.—In Alexandre Dumas’s “*‘ Memoirs,”’ 
written by himself, the author alleges that he made 
Shakspeare his constant study at the beginning of his 
literary career. ‘‘ When Macready and the other 
English actors came to Paris,” he says,” ‘it was in 
1825, or thereabouts. I went "to see ad every Tt 
and watched their style of performance. 
viously made a profound study of Shakspeare. I Thad 
felt that in the theatrical world everything emanates 
from him, that nothing is to be com ed to him; for 
that having come before all others, is as tragic as 
Corneille, as comic as Moliére, as original as Calderon, 
as deep a thinker as Goethe, as impassioned as Schiller. 
I had seen that his works contain more types than 
those of all the others put together. I saw, in short, 
that he is the man who has most created after God.” 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Empowered ptt nerg species b ~~" ~ Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad: 

Insurances against railway cnataieant can = “4 effected with this 
Company, not only for single and ape fo and by the year, as 
heretofore, but also for terms of years and for life, as follows :— 

To insure 1,000/. for a term of ae years, ae = 10 . 


0 
To insure 1,000/. for the whole of life, by annual Suites on the fol- 
lowing decreasing scale :— 
For the first five years, annual premium .... 
” next five ” ” ° 
” next five 
ee remainder of life a 
To insure any sum not exceeding 1000/., the whole term of life, by 
single payment, accordng to age, at the following rate per cent :— 






Above 20, under 25, £1 1 0 | Above 45, under 50, £0 16 6 
» a » 30,£1 0 6 » a » 55, £015 0 
»n @& », B21 0 0 » S&S » 60, £013 6 
» 35, » 40, £019 0 99 60). .e000 - £012 0 


» 40, g 45, £018 0 
The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
Government by the Company. 
he total amount insured by any of the above modes will be paid in 
case of death by railway accident while travelling in any class carriage 
on any railway in the kingdom, and proportionate compensation in the 


event of personal injury. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad-street, September 1852. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, receiv 
FROM MR. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
* Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than lead, much easier 
fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. ’. HACKER.” 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, containing Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of thre 
The GUTTA PERCHA ¢ COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON 


HE VIENNA EASY CHAIR, Price 35s.— 


This Chair is stuffed in the much- a Austrian style, is a 
great luxury, and suitable for any kind of room. JOHN MAPLE begs 
also to call the attention of the nobility, clergy, and all purchasers of 
furniture to his immense stock of modern household requisites—the 
largest in the world—one show-room alone is 200 feet long, in which 
are bedsteads, both in wood and iron, fitted with furniture and bedding, 
complete ; also, every article for the drawing-room and dining-room, 
&e. J. M. feels confident that one visit must convince the most dubious 
that at no other warehouse can they get such elegant and serviceable 
articles at so low a price. To prevent mistakes, please to ask to see 
the large room, and note the name. 
MAPLE, 145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road ; and 1 to 6, Tottenham- 
place. Established Eleven ys 


DOPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their exce’ Ment quality, are— 
d, 














The strong Pekoe- flavoured Congou, - at 3 8 per Ib. 
The best Congou ay full Pekoo-flay our 

and strong ... i pt @ @& 
The rich Souchong ... oe ove eee oo £2 ES yy 
The fine young Hyson ove oo 9 9 DO ig 


The best Gunpowder, rich delicate flay our >= 8 « 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas packed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2/. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of England. 





s VINEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION, 
7INEGAR.—The public have of late years 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain strong, genuine 
Vinegar, free from oil of vitriol and other adulteration. Families are, 
theretore, confidently and respectfully recommended to try the really 
pure ay al H VINEGAR (made from wine, instead of from malt,) 
imported direct by J. H. COOK. 1, FEN-COURT, FENCHURCH- 
STREET. 
Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
samples sent for approval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when return 


“TRIED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING.” | 
"THE Analytical Sanitary Commissioners having 

analysed the Cocoa of every dealer in London of any impor- 
tance, whether manufactured in London or not, have declared that 
only four samples were genuine, ours being the best, being free from 
husk and all refuse. They likewise expressed regret that, in the few 
samples they found to be genuine, the husk or shell of the nut, which 
they state to be, as food, comparatively worthless, should so generally 
be worked up with the nut.—Vide The Lancet, of May 31, 1851. The 
husk, &c. form about one sixth of the whole nut, so that by excluding 
them, as we do, we n ly enhance the cost of the article. We 
request the favour of Cocoa drinkers to make trial of our PURE 
GRANULATED COCOA, in packets at ls. per Ib. Their confidence 
will not be misplaced. It isnow drank at the table of the first families 
in all parts of the kingdom. 

HANDFORD and DAVIES, 61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


= 
IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY.— 
Perfumery Lam brought in daily contact with the surface of the 
body, “a not only on the outward appearance, 
but also on the w! as f= E. RIMMEL, impressed with this 7 
has produced his HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, with the assistance an 
under the sanction of the most ent chemist of the age, Dr. URE, 
who states in his certificate that “ it is of the purest and most innocuous 
page and incapable of injuring the most delicate skin or complexion, 
too often by a perfumery.” It consists ~~ 

















Nos. 1 & 2, Toilet Soaps, 6d. & ‘1 : No. 5, Hair Wash..... of 6 
3, Toilet nee » 2 6 Dentrifice ..... ot © 
Pomade ...........« 1 7, Cosmetic Lotion .. 20 








$ 
The whole set, “a a neat box, sent free to any part of England « on re= 
ceipt of a Post-office for 10s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists. Sole Proprietor, — RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, 
m. 





NE THOUSAND POUN DS & DAMAGES! 
DOUBLE. REFINED PATENT § STARCH! from PB Brgy crane mo 
= introduce to the oe aor article in Starch, bearing a similar name 


> the above. Reference is made 
pate wy my ancery (see Times, &c., of 29th and 30th July), in 
which the Advertisers a Writ as 8. J. MILNE and 
OTHERS, from selling Starch in similar pac! r bearing a similar 

name to the GLENFIELD STARCH under the above oenaiaert 
“The ae of the Rolls said there could be oe one opinion of the 
the Defendant, which was shrewdly devised to DECEIVE the 
PUBLIC aan promote the sale of Defendant's article under FALSE 

PRETENCES. "—Vide Morning Herald th J 

Considering the high reputation which the GLENFIELD STARCH has 
engined Sax ite intrinsic meri it, the —_ ustly consider it a 





FRAUD against the PUBLIC and tpt on th of any one bringing 
himself under the Penalt; ed in in vel Writ ~ Ch wh ye Grn 
referred to, and will counlen 06 bis it his yaaa portion 


accord! to Law. 

THE LADIES are respectfully requested to observe that 4 nae 
STARCH has been recommended on account o' Superior 
Strength and Purity by the LAUNDRESSES to HER MAJESTY, the 
LAUNDRESSES to HER EXCELLENCY the COUNTESS of EGLINGTON ; 
the MARCHIONESS of BREADALBANE ; the COUNTESS of DARTMOUTH; 
the a MAY ORESS of Lonpon; the Lapy of W. CHAMBERS, Esq.,; 

: &e., &c.; and, if anxious to secure their Laces and 
other fi fine articles of the Toilet “well dressed,” are solicited to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, which is sold by all —— 
a. &c., in the United Kingdom, and Wholesale by 

R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., do, epawes, Glasgow; WOTHERSPOON 
MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City, London. 
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qt MUTUAL LOAN FUND 
ASSOCIATION ; a oy by Act of Parliament, 1850.— 
Advances from 101. to ae town or country, without delay. This 
is the only incorporated Company with a large paid-up capital which is 
wiapted 10 to meet the wants of all classes by promptly advancing money 
on [ecg security, repayable by i No life 
Tee and the amount applied for is lent without 
Sotueti a 1 Prospectus, with form of application, may obtained 
(gratis) at the of ~y 14, Great — ae may an | or for- 
warded on receipt of two stamps. ice hours, ten to five. 
" eee By order of the Board, 
HENRY ARROW, Secretary. 


LAW PROPERTY A ASSURANCE and TRUST 


30, Easex-street, Strand, Py and 1d 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,0002,, in 5, 000 shares of 502. each 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 








DIRECTORS. DIRECTORS. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Benjamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 


Edward William Cox, Esq 
James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas Taylor, -» Norfolk-st. 
Robert Young, Exsq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
AUDITORS. Thomas oe 
James Hutton, Baqs Moorgatest. | Sit Benjamin Heywood, Bart, and 
BANKERS. nt COUNSEL. 
London and County Bank, at wi Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall- 
21, Lombard-street. uildings, Cross-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL. PHYSICIAN, 
ae Stevens, Esq., J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 
New-square, Lincoln's-inn. 8, Chatham-street, Piccadilly. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, SURGEON, 


Y R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. 5, Oxford-atreet, St. Peter's. 


W. H. Partington, Esq. 


MEDICAL OFFICER. IRV: 
N.M‘Cann,Esq.M.D.Parliament-st. Mr. nawar ETO ‘ne 
SOLICITOR. Mr. William Redford. 
W. Colley, — 2 .% Puctienbany. Mr. Edward Nicholson. 


AGENTS. 
H. Pitcher, . om Doctors’ Com- | Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 
19, Princess-street. 
SECRETARY. 
William Henry Partington, Esq. 
This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 
The ASSURAN CE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and _—- 
The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby ——s them equal or even better than Freeholds, 


maons. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
William Neison, Esq., F.8.S. 





for all purposes 3 of sal 
~ Phe 


REDEMPTION of "LOAN and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING om yo REPAYMENT within a given period. 
ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 


po ode live 
“The FIDELITY “of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
+ oa one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 

‘idelity Guarantee 
Prk ports effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 


or f -—~ iy. 

NDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 


upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted in ex- 
change for REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
are indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 


Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel ‘them to adopt pepo Attire, that every article 
of the very best d fora outfit of M i 





very Pp. 
i be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
stimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a ee saving t to fame, 
furnished ; whilst the habitual 


Gncludi and milli: 








enables ‘aon to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
Pondition of the community. Widows’ ae Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, d f the M g required, will 
insure its being sent eg nme ith, either in ‘town or into the Country, and 
on the most nee 
W. C. yong AY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
80CKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found ularly 
adapted for country wear, as their t softness and elasticity prevents 
any inconvenience from rural exe: and their durability surpasses 
every other make of cotton hosiery 
Sold only at BALBRIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 








PECTACLES. .—The only True and Correct 
oO Spectacles to suit the it is SMEE's 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact pa Aadays Sight 
. at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and ee Instrument 

—* 183 and 121, Newgate-street, Londo: 
lodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 





New Pi APHIC P * collodion’ 
7 ner nar one Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 


PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
adapted to suit every condition of near and distant by 
= em em which ccommadly he enact 
‘ocal distance Glasses required, thereby effectu preventing 
Clergymen, Barristers, and mab 
will tind great convenience in the use of PANTOSC: OP ic ‘onan 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, 
over them at those at a 
TELESCOPES of all kinds and of ai best — combining 
portability with a large and clear 
— —_ eo aco rh ~ 
LAND am NG, Moteememenl imap 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. P 














HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib., we still 


say, to all who study comneamt, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 








prices :— 
The best Congou ee seveesanesnusseeesnnecnsonnaens 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperia! g Tea 4s. 0d. ,, 
The best Lapeang f Souchong a * 
The best Moyune Gunpo Tea oo ae 


The best Pearl Gunpowder Tea ......0.+..+ 
The best Old Mocha Coffee 
The best West Indian Coffee 






ree 
SRERERE 





The best Pt Ceylon ” 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent “parma! Woes to any part of 
nglan 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. "6, King William-street, City. 


F 
NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 

DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 





52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, natsitions, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 

ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article o ffood, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. Itsupersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold ~ all 
Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country 








N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 

MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafulgar-square, 

London ; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street, 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 

— of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 


Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 

will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whe reby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiv alent amount in 
mone 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





y OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 

The best Medicine in the World for Infants and Young Children 
is ATKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, which 
has now been established nearly sixty years, and can be confidently 
recommended to both rich and poor as a perfectly safe and agree: 
remedy. It isa pleasant and efficacious carminative, affording instant 
relief in, and effectually removing those alarming and numerous com- 
plaints to which infants are liable—as affections of the bowels, flatulency, 
difficult teething, the thrush or frog, convulsions, rickets, &c.; is an 
admirable assistant to nature during the progress of the hooping cough, 
measles, the cow pox or vaccine inoculation, and is «o perfectly innocent, 
that it may be given with the greatest sa fety immediately after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic!—but a 
veritable preservative of infants. Mothers would do well in always 
having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this 
medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest 
conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant suffering— 
to convert that pain into gladness, that —et into balmy repose. It 
is equally efficacious for children or adults, in — cholera, spasms, 
pain in the bowels, and other p of t owing to 
wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. Tt ‘s much recommended 
by the medical faculty. It has proved an invaluable boon to thousands 
of the human family in various parts of the globe, establishing itself 
as a favourite in every clime, and earning a well-deserved reputation as 
one of the best family medicines on record. Prepared only by ROBERT 
BARKER, Ol} Hall, Chay le-Frith, Derbyshire, late of 
Manchester (chemist to Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), in 
bottles at ls. 1}d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and Ils. each. Sold by all the patent 
medicine houses and wholesale druggists; also by all druggists and 
medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. 











Caution.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker,” on the 
government stamp. Established in the year | 
NUINE PURE COCOA.— 


Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 
the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 
prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive manufacture, and so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustly 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted with 
numerous vile compounds, which, whether vended under the capti- 
vating mi: sof“H ' . = Digestive,” * Dietetic,” &c. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
oem 4 be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 





Coe 

The “evils with which so baneful a system is franght, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PU RE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
rec i it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 








EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains de- 
signs and prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different Bedsteads, in 
Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods. Also their priced List of Bedding. Their new 
warerooms enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. 
They have also, in addition to their usnal stock, a great variety of the 
best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 
hey have just imported. 
HEAL and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 





RIGHT’S CELEBRATED CUSTARD 
POWDER and NUTRITIOUS FARINA is so well known and 
_—- appreciated by all who have used these articles, that it 
eeds no further comment here; but simply to inform the Trade that 

the MANUFACTORY is REMOVED from 5, Holland-street, North, 
Brixten, to Ashby’s Groat Warehouse, 148, Upper Thames-street, 
London, ae = future all Wholesale Houses will be supplied; and 
retailed t respectable Chemists and Druggists, Grocers, &c., in 
Town Coaniay. he boxes, 6d. and Is., or in Is. tins for exportation. 
T. STYLES, Sole Monsdnetanter. 





results are, however, too often rendered nugatery by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but oon from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire stre! ‘and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ever is afforded that the Nuts | are of the best quality. 


Livia FRANCAISES. The Cheapest and 

onl varied assortment of the NEW FRENCH LAMPS may be 

— - | the Public, without solicitation to purchase, at SMITH'S, 
? Lo 


opposi' 
GLAss, and GLOBE Mt ae Od pee 7s. The am 9 Article of the Estab- 
lishment, 13s. 6d. Oil, 3s. itto, 4s. 


Try, compare, Soa pene i fe the Adarese 30 281, Strand. 
PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS.— 


tl who have ex- 
perienced the luxury and jae of thy invention may be seen at 
the Office, 63, Mortimer-strset, Cavendish-square. The economy in 
wear and tear, the saving in horses’ , the ease of motion, “and 
perfect quiet are particularly referred to. Gun-carria: 
house and railway trucks, are now being fitted, 
the Office. 


BARKER'S RAZOR PAPER, for wiping the 


lather from the razor while shaving, by which simple process 

alone and without the least trouble a razor once properly set, instead of 
ull by use, will improve in keenness and evenness, and after- 

— be constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 


a ats 7 is an invention that should be ized on 
dressing-table, and in day ra much we speak caly  &-- = pat 
comfortable experience.” Advertiser. 
“We have seen a variety of meth methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magazine of 








-wheels, ware- 
may be seen at 








Science. 
Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s., by the mane a rfumers, 
stationers, &e., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, EB ARKER 
and Sons, st » who will, on receipt of 14 postage 
stamps, return a ls packet post free. 


"THE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 

CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
Water-Closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting water trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
air or effluvia. Price ll. Any carpenter aa it in two hours. 
Indispensable for health in this hot weather. Also Patent Hermetically 
a Inodorous ——— for the sick room, price l/. 4s., 2. 6s., and 
3h forwarded by enclosing a ‘post stamp. 
—At icy and Co. “ 3 Saaeen, Covent-garden. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PA’ 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRU $$ i is 5 slowed, 
by upwards ot 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective = 
vention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, - HITE, 228, 
Piccadilly. An Um! 1 Truss on the same 
Every — of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockin, inal Corsets, 
Supporters, and Suspenders, on new and approved igs Spin with every 
kind of Surgical sane 

















CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


( : ODFREY’ *g EXTRACT at ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Improving, 
Beautifying, and Prosorviug me SKIN, and pin ew 22 aut 
charming appearance, being at once @ most fragrant perfume and 
It will ly remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, 

&c., and by its balsamic and 


renders the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, 





ualities, 
&c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
—— clear and beautiful. 
bottles, price 2s. —. with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
‘a Wenders and Perfumers. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 4d. per 
lb., do not require snuffing; for —z purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per Tb. ; Exprese 
Pale Soap, very old and , 548. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey ls.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per lb.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to og ay Clarke's Kefined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
allon ; , 3s. 6d Italian goods of the finest quality ~s the 
vB ay- price; Lamps of every iP m the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent "s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 


Lb Country orders, amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 
DMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA; or, 


4 .. WATERPROOF Po nag - an Ten omen. Sole 
M of the d Poc remarkable for its 
a and softness of texture, h.- folded to carry in the pocket, or 
on Saddle. The most t important feature in this waterproofing is being 

d, which resists the powerful heat of the sun, and 
most violent rains, also obviating the : icki and smell} 
peculiar to all other Length, and size 
round the Chest, over the Coat. Notice, name ened inside. None 
other are genuine. 

DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT. —LIFE BELTS.—The Times, of the 10th of 
August, records a: er instance of the utility of a LIFE BELT at 
SEA, for EMIGRANTS: 1 — — purposes. EDMISTON'S 
IMPROVED BELTS, ren all parts of the world, 9s. to 12s. fd., 
post free. Portable Air Beds So ships use, folding up in a small 
compass for carrying up the country as a knapsack. Stout Waterproof 
Coats, from 18s. 6d. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Shippers and Emigrant Parties 
supplied by contract. 

EDMISTON'S POCKET SIPHONIA La se 416 and 69, Strand, near the 





























IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
ee ey undez the immediate care of the Inventor, 





The itude of our | business as Tea Dealers, 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential ne peal ision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have ite with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry "Thorne s and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years * successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity _ have thereby acquired in the North of 
together with their to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz., to ae only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly — adulteration in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recommending 

“GENUINE. TRINIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Friends, to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
Your obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 8, Ludgate-hill 











Sole Agents for London 





blished a of tiny yous Sy Se Dateien, fe 
pene Bile, Acie, and Indigestion, restoring A preserv. 
ing a moderate state Of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Grave) 
and Gout; Oe ee febrile 
affection incident to 
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THE CRITIC. 











BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
oe) OHN FOSTER’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Edited by J. E. BYLADD 5. Biographical 


Notice by I. SUEPPARD. Post Bvo. Portrait. 3s. 6 
Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, end 6, York-street, | 





BOHN'S CLASSICA! “AL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
HE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, literally 
translated into English Prose, chiefly by G. BuRGES, A.M.: 


with METRICAL VERSIONS by various Authors. Post 8vo., 5s. 
HENRY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Cov ent-garden. 








BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
RIDGEWATER TREATISES 
WHEWELL’S ASTRONOMY and GENERAL PHYSICS, con- 

sidered with reference to Natural Theology. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 
with fine Portrait of the Earl of Bridgewater. . Gd. 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOB 


7 y 
i" AXWELL’S VICTORIES of WE LLINGTON 
and the BRITISH ARMIES, handsomely printed in post vo. 
(comprising the matter of two ordinary octavos), with Engravings on 
steel. Gilt cloth, price 5s. 
HENRY G. Bom, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


TNCLE TOM’S CABIN; or LIFE AMONG 
the LOWLY. By HARRIET BLECHER STOWE. Post 8vo. 
Unabridged edition, with Head lines of Contents _ uniform with 
Bohn's Standard Library). Green cloth, price 2s. 6¢ 
The same, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, by LEKct, GILBERT and 
HINCHCLIFFE. Post 8vo., extra green cloth, price 3s, 6: 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Sames sete. 








HENRY G. BOHN’S THREE EDITIONS OF 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
E BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ELEGANT, viz.: 
OHN' S LIBRARY EDITION, printed in 
a large clear type, - a Head lines of Contents. Post 8vo. strongly 
bound in cloth, price 2s. ™ 
OHN’S IL LU’ STR ATED EDITION, similar 
to the preceding, on fine paper, and embellished with eight new 
Tllustrations by LEECH and GILBERT, a iful steel fr ip 
by HINCHLIFF, Post 8vo. in cloth, pri 
OHN’S SHILLING EDITION, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey 
Chapel. Foolscap 8vo. complete, with the — of Contents and Head- 
lines (omitted in others). green boards, price 
Henny G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








a few day 8, price One Shilling, 


N Old SOLDIER'S LIFE of WELLINGTON 


compiled from the materials of Maxwell, with the assistance of 
an eminent author. Foolscap 8v , In green boards. 1s. 


BoOEN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


EDITION of the SAME. With crac Engravings on wood 
and steel, after the best Artists. Trice 
Henny G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


: r Th LD 
N AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 3 vols. 8vo. With numerous highly finished 
Engravings by COOPER and other eminent Artists, consisting of Battle 
7 Forteatte, Military Plans, and Maps. Elegant in gilt cloth. 
Price li. 

« Masel s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ in our opinion, has no 
rival among similar publications of the day. We 
pronounce it free from flattery and bombast, eet a? mas- 
terly. * * The type and mechanical execution are 
admirable; the yen of battles and sieges numerous, ample, and 
useful; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior contemporaries many 
and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of 
Horace Vernet himself.” —Times. 

Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 

















In post 8vo. . (pp. 596), price 12s., with 259 Engravings on Wood, 
N ANUAL OF MINERALOGY : or, -the 
NATURAL History of the MINERAL KINGDOM; containing a 
General Introduction to the Science, and Descriptions of the Separate 
Species, igcluding the more recent DISCOVERIES and CHEMICAL 
aryvere wy JAMDO NICOL, V.R.SF, PGS... Assistant Secretary 
10 the Geological Society. P 
“One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published 

in our language.”—Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; LONGMAN and Co., London 





FRENCH READING a SCHOOLS. oe BY DR. DUBUC. 

e 4s. bound in clot 

\INQ AUTEU RS CON TEMPORAIN S; ou, 

/ EXTRAITS NOUVEAUX des OUVRAGES de LAMARTINE, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, THIERS, A. DUMAS, et VICTOR HUGO, 

Recueil destiné a a ment de la L seer’ Francaise. 
rice 2s., bound in clot! 
PICCIOLA. Par M. X. B. SAINTIN E. 

“ This charming fiction is well adapted to the purpose with which it 
has been revised and republished in this country—that of a class-book 
for young persons learning French.”—Spectator. 

R. GRANT and Son, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


(CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Strongly pound in dark-coloured cloth. 





JEOGRAPHY. s. a. 

Geographical Primer... oon eee me 

Text-Book of Geography for E ngland. ove 010 
School-room Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, “Europe, 
Asia, Palestine, North America, South America, and 

Africa, each oes eee 7 0 

School-room Map of the He emispheres. 0 


These Maps may also be had V. arnished at 2s. “saaitional. 
School Atlas of Modern and Ancient fetid eee 
Primer Atlas o eco oe 3 6 
Geography, General Treatise on 3 6 
See complete List for the re maining Works of the Series. 
Other Works in preparation. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; 
W. 8. ORR and Co., London; J. M‘'GLASHAN, Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW BOOKS by the Author of ‘ Chick-seed | 
without Chick-weed.” 

MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK, with Sixteen 
Plates by LPepwer Artists, and prettily bound in ‘gold. First Series, 
Dito, ait ditto. SECOND SERIES. 1s. 6d.; or, the Two Volumes in 
One, price 3s. 6d., strongly bound in cloth, gold side, 

Also, New Editions of the following, by the same Author, 
BIBLE STORIES, Is. 6d. plain; 2s. 6d., coloured. 
CHICK-SEED WITHOUT CHICK-WEED, price 

1s.; or, with Plates, 1s. 6d. 

GUTTA PERCHA and its USES to MAN, 1s. 

LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR, 6d. 

CHILDREN yon SCRIPTURE, 6d. 

6d. each plain, ls, coloured, 

PAPA’S STORIES. 

EARLY SEEDS to Produce SPRING FLOWERS. 

LITTLE LESSONS for LITTLE FOLKS. 

PLAIN THINGS for LITTLE FOLKS. 

,DARTOX and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, London. 











Just published, in 2 vols. S8vo. cloth, 


T ITERARY ANECDOTES and “CONTEM- 
4 PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professor PORSON and 
OTILERS, from the Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. BARKER, 
Esq., of Thetford. With an Original Memoir of the Author. 
____ London: J. RUSSELL ‘SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 


~~ BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


Four WAYS of OBSERVING the 


SABBATH: Sketches from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gentle- 
man. By HARRIETT BEECHER STOWE. 18mo., price 8d. swd. 
“ A very excellent little manual.”—Literary Times. 
“We beg strongly to recommend this lucid, ieneneting, and instruc- 
tive production to our readers’ best attention.”—Int Repository. 
AGNES the POSSESSED: a Revelation 4 Mes- 
merism. By T. 8. ARTHUR. 32mo., 1s. swd.; 1s. 6d. cloth gil 


SOMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM; or the "idee 


of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as Revealed by Mes- 
merism, considered Phy: siologically and Se OSE including 
Notes of Mesmeric and Psychieal Experience. H WILCOX 
HADDOCK, M.D. Second and much enlarged edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Illustrated by Engravings of the Brain and Nervous System. 
** A remarkable and curious book.”—Morning Advertiser. 

PRECIOUS STONES: being an Account of the 
Stones mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By the late ROBERT 
HINDMARSH. Feap. 2s. cloth. 

“This little work is devoted to a novel field of inquiry ; and it im- 
parts some curious and interesting information, and elucidates certain 
of the most sacred subjects.”—O.xford Herald. 

“Some out-of-the-way Sao 1 :ernames in this little volume, 
which is therefore weleome.”—At 

Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 














BLACK’'S GUIDE BOOKS. 
In a closely printed portable volume, price 10s. ey - * arr EDITION, 


greatly enlarged and Im 
LACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
Pe, and ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND, with 26 Maps and Railway 


s. 6d., a NINTH EDITION 0 
LACK’ S$ ’PICTURESQUE "TOURIST 
of SCOTL AND, with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts; and 65 Views 
of Scenery and Publie Buildings. 





a FIFTH EDITION 0 
LACK’ s' PICTU RESQU E GUIDE to 
the ENGLISH LAKES, with an Essay on the Geology of the Dis- 
trict, by Professor PHILLIPS; minutely accurate Map onl Chast; and 
Views of the Mountain Ranges, and other Scenery. 





rice 5s., beautifully RES and illustrated, ™ 
LACK ’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
containing minutely engraved Travelling Maps, Charts of the Railways, 
a Chart of the Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. 





3s. 6d., a SEVENTH EDITION of 
r + 
LACK’ s "ECON OMICAL TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND, containing an accurate Travelling Map and 
Itinerary, with Twelve Engraved Charts of those localities which 
possess peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 





UNQUESTIONABLY THE EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD 
OF ACQUIRING FRENCH. 
\ ONS LE PAGE'S FRENCH EDUCA- 
4 TIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, designed to 
obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire the Parisian 
accent. 
LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 
NERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved Edition. 
LE PAGE'S LVECHO de PARIS. Nineteenth 
Edition, cloth, 4 
PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixth 
Edition, PA 3s. 
LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSEUR; being a 
Key to the ‘ Gift of Conversation.’ Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
LE PAGE'S FRENCH GRAMMAR Sixth 


Edition, cloth, 
LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 


COMPOSITION, Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
LE PAGE'S FRENCH YROMPTER. Third 
Edition, cloth, 5s. 
LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of educational works, 
rendered a thorough knowledge of that language comparatively easy. 
His system is peculiar and original, and has long since been stamped 
with public approbation. "—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

EFFINGHAM AM WILS0%, Royal Exchange: and Messrs. LONGMAN. 


\ ESSRS. TRUBNER and CO., IMPORTERS 
4 of AMERICAN BOOKS, beg to inform the Public that they have 
PURCHASED of the Assignees the STOCK, &c., of the LATE Firm ot 
DELF and TRUBNER, and that the Business will be conducted as usual, 
on the SAME PREMISES, No. 12, ee “ge They have 
just received the following New Works from Ameri 

MAYER'S (B.) ae, AZTEC, SPANISH and RE- 
PUBLICAN. 2 vols. 8vo. li. 

GREEN (H.) On POLY PI in the LARYNX. 8vro., 7s. 6d. 
r na =RMAN (F.) METALLURGY. With 377 Woodcuts. 
Vo. 

LIEBER (0.) ASSAYER’S GUIDE, 12mo. 4s. 6d 

NORRIS'S 5 ANDBOOK for LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 6 

L IPPINCOTT’S CABINET HISTORIES of the STATES. 
In vols. 12mo. 4s. ea 

a ‘carmel i.) HISTORY of ENGLAND in VERSE. 


LEUCHARS' PRACTICAL TREATISE on HOTHOUSES, 


8ro., &s, 
m EAMES. s and DICTIONARY of the DAKOTA LAN- 
IUAGE. 4to. 11 16s. 

ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. 500 4to. Steel Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. Text, and 
2 = Ato. tes, 12/. 

EBSTER D.) SPEECHES, sate MENTS, and DIPLO. 
M/ A PAPE 6 vols. Svo., 

SPRING (G.) The GLORY "ot | CHRIST. 2 vols. 8yvo., 17. 

OLIN (Dr.) WORKS. 2 vols. 12mo., l4s. 

BEECHER (L.) WORKS. . 2 vols. 12mo., 16s. 

CURTIS (T. T.) On COMMUNION. = 12mo., 6s. 

a HELPS toa LIFE of HOLINESS. 12mo., 


NAVIES (S.) SUBSTANCE of SERMONS. I vol. 12mo., 4. 
The PRINCETON PULPIT. Edited by Durrie.p. 8¥0.; 


9s. 6d. 

BRYANT'S MILLENARIANISM. 12mo., 6s. 
JANNEY’S LIFE of WM. PENN. 2nd edit. 8vo., 12s. 
en (E.) SEASONS SPIRITUALIZED. New 

it. 

. Si gg JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

0. 7s. 

“i — of AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. Vol. 
0. 9, 

All Orders for Books not in stock, executed with the utmost prompti- 

tude and economy. 

‘TRUBNER and Co., Successors to DELF and TRUBNER, 

12, Paternoster- ow. 
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PETER PARLEY'S LAST NEW BOOK. Price 2s. 


HE ADVENTURES of BILLY BUMP in 
BOSTON, CALIFORNIA, &c., being the Life of a Boy in America. 
By 8. G. GOODRICH, Esq., the original eter Parley. 
DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 








In a few days, DARTON and Co, will publish a New Edition of 


HE SKETCHER’S MANUAL. 
By FRANK HOWARD. 
DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 





In small 4to., price 
DANCING AS A MEAN 3" OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION; with Remarks on Deformities, and their Preven- 
By Mrs. ALFRED WEBSTER (of Bath.) 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


tion and Cure. 





New Work pained, — day by — BASAL and Co., 
tioners'-court, 
HE DRAMA of LIFE. “and LYRICAL 
BREATHINGS. By J. H. R. BAYLEY, M.B.C.P. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The above work may be had from the Publist and all bI 
Booksellers i in the United Kingdom; also at the ‘Author’ 's residence, St. 
James's-square, Wolverhampton. 








Just published, cloth, extra, with a portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


HREE YEARS IN EUROPE; or PLACES 
- J HAVE SEEN, AND PEOPLE I HAVE MET. By W. WELLS 
BROWN, a Fugitive Slave, with a Memoir of the Author. By 
WILLIAM FARMER, E: 
London: W. and F. G. Cast (successors to C. Gilpin), and may be 
ordered through any Bookseller. 





Just published, price 6s * 
GERMONS | adapted to COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATIONS and FAMILY READING. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BECHER BLOMFIELD, A.M., Rector of Stevenage, Herts, and Canon 
of Chester. Third Series. 
London: THOMAS HATCHARD, Piccadilly ; HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co. ; 
and GEORGE PRITCHARD, Chester. 





Just published, with 24 Plates, price 2 

HISTORY OF INFUSORIAL 
ANIMALCULES, LIVING and mye with Abstooete: of the 
Systems of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Kiitzing, Siebold and 3, and 

Descriptions of all the Species. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, ea MRI. 
This Manual is the only volume which includes Descriptions of all 

the beautiful shelled Organisms, the Bacillaria. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 





Just published, 1 vol., small 8vo., 800 closely printed pages, 


5s. sewed ; 6s. roan, 
NEW and COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH and GERMAN LANGUAGES, with the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, according to the method of Webster and 
Heinsius, for _ general use; containing a concise Grammar of either 
with 1 Forms, Rules on 
nba Tables of Coins, Weighta, and Measures. By ELWELL. 

London: D. Nur, 270, Strand. 








This day is published, price ls. in paper cover, or 2s. 6d. in ancy cloth, 


r) 2 al \¢ 
HE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING; 
a New Story, 4 the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 
Also, now ready, the following:—THE PURSUIVANT of — or 
HERALDRY, founded upon facts, by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A., 
price 12s. 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations; THE HOUSE on the bock’ 
price 3s, 6d. ; THE DREAM bm tery price 5s.; ‘ ONLY,” price ls. 6d. ; 
ei MERRY CHRISTMAS. p ice Is.; OLD JOLLIFFE, cae Sequel to 
ditto, price 2: 1 SILENT’ FOOTSTEPS, price ls.; and THE 
WALL of CHAVENLAY. by Capt. CURLING, price 
W. N. WRIGHT, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, ‘Pall Mall. 





IBERTY: its Straggies and Triumph. A 

4 Poem, viewed in connection with Christian Principles. By the 
Rey, J. D. SCHOMBERG, B. A., &e. &e. 

“These spirited lines are addressed by an English pastor to the 
English people and their rulers. They contain high counsel, delivered 
with dignity, earnestness, and affection; and the poem is as strongly 
marked by its good sense as it is by the elevated tone in which its 
tuneful lines are rend: .""—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versification 
varied ; the thoughts pure and original.”—Shropshire Conservative. 

London: Hove and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 





Published this day. 
INNS and GOODWIN beg to announce that 


they have this day published a new and interesting Memoir, 
antly bound, and illustrated with beautiful Portrait on India paper, 
oolscap Svo., price 3s. 6d., entitled LOOKING UNTO JESUS; a Nar- 

a of the Brief Race ofa Young Disciple. 

The book is beautifully adapted fora present, especially to the young. 

The contents are of a most interesting nature, and abound in evi- 
dences of a living faith. They include a Narrative of Early Days; 
Memoranda of Last Illness; In Memoriam; and a selection of Poetical 
and other Remains, 

The object of the Memoir is to show that natural ability and talents, 
however exalted, or natural disposition, however lovely, cannot supply 
that perfect peace which results from “ Looking unto J esus.” 

London: HAMILTON and Co.; LONGMAN and Co.; WHITTAKFR 
and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; and HALL and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER 
and Borp. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN, 





In a handsome yolume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt 


leaves, price 2/. 16s., 
LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 
New Edition, Revised and ty throughout, with numerous 
additional Maps, and an Index of 60,000 Names. 
he work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced 
state of geographical research; and, whether on the ground of accuracy, 
beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison 
with any work of its class. 

“We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehens every 
discovery of which the present century can boast. It ought at once to 
supersede all other works of the kind, and no one, either in pursuit of 
truth on his own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray."—Unitet 
Service Gazette. 

A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR INVALIDS GOING TO MADEIRA. 
N ADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. Con- 
pA taining Medical and General Information for Invalids ant 
Visitors; its History, Appearance, Vintage, Geology, Natural History. 
&c.; Boarding and Furnished Houses, Manners and Customs, Popula- 
tion, and numerous other Tables; a Tour of the Island, &c. y 
ROBERT WHITE. In post 8vo., with a New Map of the Island, from 
the latest survey (the roads coloured, and fine Engravings, from 
Sketches taken on the spot. Price 10s. bound extra. 

“ Fifteen years’ residence on the ‘Eden of the western main’ may be 
taken as a certificate of Mr. White's acquaintance with his subject.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ This work supplies a disideratum which has been long and sensibly 
felt, and is eminently honourable to the industry, skill, and literary 
taste of the author.”—Morning Post. 

“We know of no work which contains so much practical and useful 
information as this of Mr. White's."—Literary Gazette. 

ndon: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 

hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 

Office, 29 Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 

the City of Westminster, on Friday, October 1, 1852,—All 

— orders, &c., should be addressed to 29, Essex-street, 
tran 
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